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New Deal in Salesmanship 


Changed Conditions Call for Re-Study of Merchandising 
Methods — Business Faces Stiffest Competition in Years 


WO mid-western lineyard operators, 
i recently visited by a representative 

of the AMERICAN [LUMBERMAN, 
were spending much time and thought 
in the business of furnishing their 
branch managers with special informa- 
tion to help them carry yard service 
to the customers. 

This material differed radically from 
the old-time “sic-um” stuff of so- 
called pep or inspirational selling. 
Everybody remembers the unlamented 
days when strong-arm selling methods 
were coming into vogue. The man- 


ager would call the salesmen in, 
branch managers or wholesale sales- 


men, depending on the field the com- 
pany filled, adorn his face with a 
frown and in the conversational tones 
of a bulldog deliver himself of some- 
thing like this: “We've got to have 
more business. This is a great com- 
pany. It pays you wages, but it can’t 
pay wages unless it makes profits. It 
can’t make profits unless you sell 
goods. Go out and sell them. We're 
equipped to handle thirty percent more 
than we’re selling now. You sell that 
extra thirty percent, or it’s going to 
be just too bad.” 

That was salesmanship in which the 
customer figured as just so much raw 
material, to be exploited by the man 
with the strongest arm and the loud- 
est noise. The men knew their jobs 
depended upon making those extra 
sales; and they knew that if they made 
the sales and got the money, no pry- 
ing questions would be asked about 
methods. It was a direct invitation to 
prove that the hand is quicker than the 
eye; and this exploitation eventually 
developed irritated customers, fewer 
repeat orders, increased sales_resis- 
tance and often a general disorganization 
of the market. 

The later methods are very differ- 
ent, in that they begin with the cus- 
tomer and his real interest. They in- 
volve explanations and persuasion, for 


experience indicates that many custo- 
mers really do not understand modern 
building materials and their technical 
use well enough to understand how 
these things can be used to create prof- 
its and to yield maximum results for 
the given investment. 

Take the matter of fencing, for in- 
stance. Many a lumberman in adding 
wire and posts to his stock has con- 
tented himself with learning the manu- 
facturers’ patter about comparative 
superiorities; heavier weight, better 
galvanizing and the like. These things 
are valuable in their place, and they 
may make it possible for the dealer to 
sell a given job in competition with 
another dealer. But such arguments 
are useful only in selling a “given 
job”; one that the farmer already has 
decided to buy somewhere. They 
don’t tell him anything about his 
fences in relation to his whole farm- 
ing business. The newer method is to 
learn the real uses of fencing in mak- 
ing farming profitable ; relocating lines so 
that fields will be of equal size, thus 
permitting the farmer to follow a log- 
ical plan of crop and stock rotation, 
preserving fertility by feeding grain on 
the farm and getting the higher prices 
made possible by selling grain “on the 
hoof.” Agricultural authorities are 
saying that despite the relatively low 
prices of livestock the present profit 
spread between the market for grain 
and the market for livestock is wider 
than it has been for vears; and they 
add that practically without exception 
the margin is always favorable to sales 
of livestock. With all fields hog tight, 
rotation of crops and stock is always 
possible. No fields are over-cropped, 
and hogs are not kept on ground that 
is infected with germs of swine dis- 
eases. Temporary fences permit the 
hogging down of corn, dividing alfalfa 
fields so that part may be pastured and 
the remainder cut for hay, salvaging 
feed from fall stubble fields and the 


general utilization of odd acres. 

Many farmers do not have this in- 
formation; and they are likely to think 
of fence as an expense and not an in- 
vestment. Collecting these practical 
facts and reducing them to provable 
terms in dollars and cents are factors 
of the newer salesmanship. 

One of these lineyard executives ex- 
plained his interest in the newer kind 
of salesmanship in this way: “When 
money begins to circulate more freely, 
all business men are going to be hun- 
gry for sales. I expect to see the Stiff- 
est competition the country has ever 
seen. As a lumberman I'll be faced 
with competition in my own line and 
also in all other lines that will fight for 
the buyer’s dollar. All sales methods, 
old and new, will be worked to the 
limit. The best chance I can see for 
meeting this situation is to learn my 
customers’ businesses and ways of liv- 
ing weli enough so that I can fit what 
I have to sell into the picture in a 
way that will prove to the buyer with- 
out any hocus-pocus that I am offering 
him real values. I'll have to prove 
not only that my materials are good 
but also that they’re good for him. 
I’m making use of this period in get- 
ting ready to do it. The branch man- 
agers don’t need to be hypnotists or 
strong-arm specialists, but they do 
need definite. practical, provable in- 
formation. They'll have to start with 
the customer’s real interests and work 
back to our stock. That's about as 
different as it can be from the old 
strong-arm method of starting with 
the stock and inventing methods of 
forcing it onto the customer. There’s 
simply no place to quit until we see 
our materia!s have been put to prac- 
tical use, doing a maximum job for 
their new owners.” 

This seems one of the honeful revo- 
lutions produced by the difficult t mes 
through which the country has been 
going; disaster becoming progress. 
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THE MARCH OF AMERICAN CIVILIZATION HAS FOLLOWED GENUINE WHITE Pine 


When Captain Perry Sent His Ever Memorable Dispatch 


“We Have Met the Enemy 
And They Are Ours” 


He was indebted for his success 
in no small part to White Pine 


History tells us that in the war of 1812, before the 
English could come into effective control of the Northwest, 
it was necessary for them to command Lake Erie. To pre- 
vent this Capt. Oliver H. Perry, naval officer 28 years o'd, 
was sent there to build and man a fleet. With remarkable 
energy and perseverance he cut down trees and con- 
structed vessels of green timber and got together men 
whom he trained for the severe struggle they were to 
engage in. 





Perry's was a brilliant victory—more decisive and spec- 
tacular than the victory which White Pine was winning in 
American lumber markets, but White Pine's victory was none the less complete. Everywhere it was being preferred where softness, easy work- 
ing, clean cutting qualities were desired—and in the years to follow White Pine was to sweep the nation—to become known as the greatest 
all-purpose pine ever known. 


To those who prefer Northern White Pine, we should like to say that old-time genuine Northern White Pine (Pinus Strobus) is still avail- 
able in abundant quantities from International Lumber Company's virgin forests. It is neither scarce nor high priced as some folks believe 
—but actually the best buy on the market at present prices. We invite your inquiries. 


NO. 7 OF INTERNATIONAL LUMBER COMPANY 


A SERIES 1100 Builders’ Exchange, MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 




















Screens and 


Order 


Now is the time to think about screens, screen doors and 


Sereen Doors 









combination doors. The better you plan the more money 


you'll make, especially if you feature the Continental line of 





full length screens and Continental time-tested screen doors. 
Continental quality manufacture and econo- 


mies in production and distribution mean 





quick sales for dealers who handle the 


Continental line. Send Today! 


oe . « ‘ y Prepare now to get your spring 
» Factories to Serve You wk cada Gila, eae 
doors and combination doors. 
Send today for folders describ- 
Mareh 15. Place your order now. ing the Continental line—and 

name of Contineatal distribu- 


We plan to start shipping distribution cars about 


tor near you. Be ready for 


Continental Sereen Co. ec eitiness Sen the 


screen season arrives. 





Detroit, Michigan 
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In Saving at the Spigot 
Let’s Not Waste at 
the Bung 


HE CONVENTION of the South- 
Ty western retailers passed a resolu- 
tion asking that agricultural ex- 
periment stations in dry-farming areas 
be continued. This is a note of sober 
and timely wisdom, in a period when 
extreme parsimony and equally ex- 
treme public spending have made an 
unnatural alliance. In times like the 
present it is quite right that all agen- 
cies should submit to appraisal and 
that they should be given a chance to 
prove, if they can, that they have a 
useful function in the new era. But 
that appraisal should be careful and 
impartial. Measured by the yardstick 
of national difficulties, the fate of the 
stations seems of rather little impor- 
tance. But that fate does take on some 
significance as a measure and symbol 
of Recovery planning. 

At first glance it might seem that 
the effect of this experimental work is 
merely the keeping of marginal lands 
in production; thus increasing the 
agricultural surplus with which the 
government has been trying to deal. 
But that is not all the story. If the 
government proposes, directly or indi- 
rectly, to withdraw land from tillage 
for the purpose of reducing production, 
a moment’s thought makes it clear that 
the attack should not be made on the 
marginal land. At best it produces 
little. If this purpose is to be realized, 
the most fertile land should be steril- 
ized; for that is where the great sur- 
pluses are grown. The fact that the 
latter proposal meets with immediate 
protest, not only on the part of farmers 
but also on the part of bankers and 
merchants and professional men who 
count these black-land farmers among 
their clients, throws doubt upon the 
soundness of the argument as a whole. 

The dry-farming stations deal with 
more than production. They deal with 
a way of life which has social and per- 
sonal as well as economic factors. 
These farm families are established 
upon their semi-arid lands. They have 
invested money and years of labor in 
their homes. To make their occupa- 
tions still more difficult and thereby to 
force them off their farms would re- 
duce the total of farm production by a 
trifling amount. But it would add 
much more to the problem of unem- 
ployment and public maintenance than 
it would subtract from the problem of 
surplus production. With an even 
chance, most of these families can sup- 
port themselves; and they can do it 
with less disorganization to public 
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economy than maintaining them on 


charity would involve. Maintaining 
their experiment stations is a small 
price to pay for these benefits. 


The CCC Will Educate 
the Public About 


the Forests 


NE OF THE picturesque creations 

6) of the New Deal has been the 

Civilian Conservation Corps. Prob- 

ably every citizen has seen at least some 

part of this big organization in action; 

the trucks trundling along the highways, 

the camps that are laid out according to 

army patterns, or the boys themselves at 

work in the parks or in the forests or on 
projects to prevent soil erosion. 

Both directly and indirectly, the C C C 
is likely to spread a popular knowledge 
of and interest in modern forestry. In 
this respect it is one of several fortunate 
elements combining under the recovery 
program to set forestry ahead in its long 
struggle for proper recognition. 

Practical forestry has suffered from 
a combination of public apathy and igno- 
rance and the earlier missionary efforts 
of the champions of the forests to rouse 
the people in general out of that apathy. 
The result, no matter how earnest and 
conscientious the forestry reformers 
were, has been largely a tissue of gen- 
eral misinformation. The average citi- 
zen does not realize that the forestry 
problem, if a combination of scores of 
factors may be referred to as one prob- 
lem, has changed repeatedly during the 
long history of the lumber industry. 
Until settlements reached the Mississippi 
the forests were regarded as the enemy 
of settlements. Then for a period, when 
the prairie and plains areas were being 
settled, the forests were used up so rapid- 
ly that alarmists predicted the disappear- 
ance of all forests and a future United 
States wholly denuded of forest growth. 
That fear is no longer present; but the 
current problem includes proper distribu- 
tion of forest areas, protection of water 
sheds and scientific handling to get the 
best values out of the forest crop. 

The CCC is dramatic notice to the 
country that the new forestry is becoming 
a practical fact. Its exploits, in the edu- 
cation and technical training of the boys 
belonging to its personnel, have a feature 
news value that carries with it some col- 
lateral information about what the Corps 
is actualy doing in the woods. These 
300,000 men, and in total a much larger 
number since the personnel changes, will 
take back with them into their future 
occupations some direct knowledge of 
what forestry is and why it is undertaken. 

These things, together with the new 
regulations of forest lands, should com- 
bine to give the American people a much 
more realistic idea of the importance of 
scientific forestry and of the practical 
factors of which it consists. 
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Getting the Foreign 
Consumer's Point 


of View 


N RECENT YEARS American many. 
| facturers, through private and goverp. 
mental agencies established abroad 
have been zealous in studying the require. 
ments, and even the idiosyncrasies, of 
foreign consumers of their products ; thys 
disarming much of the former criticism 
from overseas buyers that sizes, styles 
patterns and even the packing of many 
commodities too often were determined 
by the facilities and the convenience of 
the producer rather than the wishes of 
the ultimate consumer. In this develop- 
ment of export-mindedness the lumber 
industry has not been behind others jn 
applying the principle that the customer, 
if not always right, from the pragmatic 
standpoint at least is the best judge of 
what he wants. 

Nevertheless it is possible that in plac- 
ing needed emphasis upon manufacturing 
efficiency, some of the refinements that 
would make our lumber even more ac- 
ceptable in certain foreign markets may 
have been overlooked. In this connection, 
remarks of Axel H. Oxholm printed in 
a current bulletin of the Department of 
Commerce are highly pertinent. After 
pointing out the tendency just noted, he 
says: 

“The raw material, timber, plays a rel- 
atively small part in the total cost of 
production. This is our attitude toward 
the question of wood utilization. But our 
foreign customers have an entirely dif- 
ferent point of view, because they must 
add freight, custom duties, and other 
charges to this initial cost of lumber, 
resulting in many instances in doubling 
or even trebling the cost of our lumber 
at the port of importation. Somehow or 
other the foreign consumers have more 
respect for American lumber than we 
seem to have in this country, and they 
make many interesting suggestions for 
more efficient utilization of lumber and 
timber. For instance, we in this country 
are trimming our softwoods on even feet 
and cutting the lumber into widths on 
even inch basis. This may or may not 
be the most efficient system of lumber 
manufacture from an operator's point of 
view. It is criminally wasteful to the 
foreign consumer. The latter contends 
that this even length and even width basis 
has been established without regard to 
consuming practices abroad and that in 
the majority of countries lengths cut to 
even feet and widths in multiples of half- 
inch would be more in accordance with 
market requirements. In some countries 


our softwood is imported in the form of 
square timber and converted at the point 
of consumption into lumber cut into 
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lengths in multiples of four inches (10 
centimeters). These different standards 
of widths and lengths are closely geared 
to current consuming practices. 

“When merchantable quality of our 
softwoods retail at from $100 to $125 per 
thousand feet, it is easily seen that the 
loss of one foot in length at the end of a 
plank or the ripping of one or one-half 
‘ach in width make the wasted slivers 
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count. This waste is automatically 
charged up to the cost of American lum- 
ber and weighs heavily against our prod- 
ucts coming in competition with lumber 
from other countries where closer atten- 
tion to the consumer’s interest has given 
our foreign competitors an important ad- 
vantage. From a purely selfish point of 
view, would it not be equally advanta- 
geous to the American mills to change 
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present standard sizes of our softwoods, 
adopting the same standards that have 
been applied to hardwoods for many years 
past? Needless to say, odd and even 
lengths and widths will automatically re- 
sult in an appreciable increase in the 
usable material of each log and reduce 
logging and sawmill waste. This matter 
is of equal importance to the domestic 
as well as to the foreign markets.” 
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Editorial Cogitations While Journeying 
Through the Southland 


Syreverort, LA., Feb. 12.—Driving through the South, as this 
scribe has been doing for the past several weeks, one is impressed 
particularly with the amount of lumber being consumed in projects 
fostered by the Government that are calculated to make living more 
pleasant and health conditions more satisfactory on the isolated 
farms and in the rural communities, and in other projects that are 
helping to beautify the towns and cities and to stress the esthetic 
side of community life. One important use of lumber, made neces- 
sary by the employment of thousands of men on CWA projects, 
has been in the building of tool boxes in which to store and care 
for the large number of tools that are used in this work. 

Another project that is utilizing immense quantities of lumber 
is the building of thousands of sanitary privies for the homes in 
rural communities. These are usually built at the point where the 
lumber is manufactured or stored, the work being done by CWA 
labor, and then they are loaded on trucks and sent out to these 
rural homes and installed. At one point in Louisiana this wander- 
ing writer saw a crew of more than four hundred men engaged in 
building 3,000 of these privies and there was more hammering 
going on than he had heard for a number of years. These buildings 
are put together, sprayed with a chemical to prevent insect attack 
and decay, then loaded on trucks and sent out to be installed. As 
the net amount of lumber in each of these buildings is over 400 feet, 
it may readily be seen that the footage used for this purpose has 
run into the millions. 

* ca a 


Still another project that is using large quantities of lumber and 
at the same time improving conditions is the building and repairing 
of cattle dipping vats throughout this State in the furtherance of 
a tick eradication campaign. The greatest drawback to the develop- 
ment of profitable cattle raising in this section is the prevalence of 
the cattle tick. With these eradicated the quality of the cattle will 
be improved and cattle raising and dairying become more important 
industries. 

A project that is adding to the comfort of the people and improv- 
ing health conditions is the screening of doors and windows in 
farm and rural homes that have not heretofore enjoyed these con- 
veniences., 

. * + 


The first big project that required large amounts of lumber was 
the construction of camps for the Civilian Conservation Corps. 
These have been completed and are.in full operation. An interest- 
ing incident in connection with these camps was the purchase of a 
large number of cross-cut saws for use in the woods. One of the 
big concerns which has supplied saws for logging camps and forestry 
work for many years, received a substantial order that called for 
Knowing from experience that these were smaller 
than are deemed practical for this class of work the saw concern 
called this fact to the attention of the purchasing department and 
suggested larger and more practical saws. The reply was that the 
available tool boxes that were being used would not accommodate 
Saws longer than five feet and it was told to ship the saws as 
ordered. 

+ bd * 

There are railroad and other private projects, financed largely by 
Government loans, that are calling for large quantities of lumber, 
and for some time mills have been booking substantial orders for 
lumber and timbers for export. All of this is giving a much better 
tone to the lumber market, but there is yet one stumbling block to 


be removed before the lumber industry can feel that it is once 
more well on the road to recovery. That is, the lack of home build- 
ing. The building and repairing of homes provides the greatest 
outlet for the product of the mills and, as yet, there has been no 
appreciable revival of this kind of building. For that reason, there 
is intense interest among the lumbermen in the fate of measures 
now pending in Congress—particularly the Duffey Bill—which if 
enacted into law, will make it possible for the Government, through 
the Home Loan Banks or other agencies, to provide financing for 
individual homes. 
- * * 

Inquiry has developed the fact that there is pretty general satis- 
faction with the lumber Codes and with the NRA among all 
branches of the industry and the opinion is often expressed that 
only these have saved the lumber industry from complete chaos and 
ruin. While the minimum cost protection prices allowed the mills 
are at present the market prices generally and in many cases do 
not represent the cost of production under the present limited pro- 
duction schedules, the fact that a bottom to the lumber market has 
been definitely established has given a sense of security to both 
buyer and seller and there is a greatly improved feeling throughout 
all branches of the trade. Retail lumber Code prices have not yet 
become generally effective, but have been worked out and in this 
State will be in effect beginning this week. There is a difference of 
opinion as to the probable effect on trade of the enforcement of 
these Code prices, but dealers generally have determined to give 
them a thorough tryout. There are those who think Code prices 
on many items are too low to afford a reasonable profit and they 
will endeavor, where possible, to get above the minimum. There 
are others who are fearful that the new prices in many cases will 
retard buying and that recovery will not be as rapid as might have 
been expected otherwise. There is complaint among wholesalers 
that the maximum discounts allowed will make it difficult for them 
to do business at a profit, but they are determined, too, to adhere 
strictly to the Code and hope that present inequalities later may be 
ironed out. 

oe 4 a 

When cotton passes the ten-cent mark and continues to ascend 
the South begins to smile and to feel that all is well with the world 
once more. The price already having passed twelve cents and the 
market continuing to show strength, there is optimism among busi- 
ness men and a generally better feeling prevails. For the first time 
in several years rice has begun to take a better tone in the market 
and once more rice farming begins to hold out favorable prospects. 
In former years rice growing was a great industry in Louisiana 
and it now is believed that the rice farms soon again will become 
scenes of activity. Despite strict production control in some of 
the important fields, oil men are talking much more hopefully and 
confidently and development work continues with renewed vigor. 
In this business, however, the lumber industry has its work cut out 
in trying to regain a large and profitable market for lumber in the 
building of derricks—a market that has been deeply penetrated by 
steel. 

* * Bs 


Business is better in the South. There is generally a-.more 
optimistic feeling than has been the case for several years. The 
lumber industry feels that the turn has come and that, if present 
programs are not upset, the march forward to a satisfactory -re- 
covery will continue. 


A. L. F. 
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Peeling Paint and Drafts About the Win- 
dows Call for Expert Repair Work on the 
Frames 


The photographs reproduced on 
these pages tell their own story. They 
tell several stories, in fact; and all of 
them are of importance both to the 
lumber industry and to agriculture. 
These pictures were taken on farms, 
most of them in the Corn Belt coun- 
try; but they could be matched by 
thousands of others from every part of 
agricultural America. 

The most obvious fact is that these 
buildings are in need of repair. Drive 
through the country anywhere, and 
you can easily multiply this evidence 
by the mile. While the repairs needed 
are of every kind, perhaps the need of 
paint comes first to the attention; but 
if you will notice the photograph of 
peeling paint it becomes clear at once 
that something else is wrong. Above 
the windows the paint is in fairly good 
condition ; so there are leaks about the 
window frames, calling for expert re- 
pair. It is a question whether roofs, 
windows, doors or floors come next in 
order of need. Farm buildings get hard 
usage ; window glass is broken and not 
replaced; barn doors become splin- 


tered and no longer turn wind and 
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AMERICA’S SIX|/ 


ARE HUNGERING FOR} B 


rain; floors wear out under shod hoofs. 
A very few years without repairs, and 
the buildings of a farm are sorry look- 
ing. No one denies the importance of 
appearances, affecting as they do the 
resale value of the property and the 
morale of the owners; but a factor of 
even more immediate importance is 
that of efficiency. Draughty buildings 
mean that winter feed is used in keep- 
ing animals warm instead of being 
turned into flesh or butter fat. 

sut if this were the whole story 
there would not be much point in tell- 
ing it again. It has been told over and 
over to fortify the plea that the gov- 
ernment start programs of agricultural 
rehabilitation; but these programs 
have been created and are in action. 

It has been estimated by observers 
and analysts that purchasing power 
coming directly from Federal expendi- 
tures and distribution of money will 
amount to $75 or more to each man, 
woman and child in the country; and 
that in rural communities it will be 
more than that, averaging more than 
$400 for each farm family. This in- 
cludes both direct payments to farm- 
ers and also their prorated share of the 
various other alphabetical projects. It 
is stated that $867,000,000 have gone or 
will soon go under active projects to 
farmers in direct payments. 

The government intends that this ex- 
penditure shall stimulate business and 
in this way create on its own power a 


much larger volume of business. 
Economic forecasters tell us it will 
succeed in stimulating business and 


that, unless some unimagined calamity 
intervenes, the increase in volume in 
the next six months will be enormous. 
Anxiety over the monetary policies of 
the Government has been largely 





In a Prizefighter It's the 
Legs; but in a Garage It's 
the Doors that Go First. A 
Door Is Essentially a Piece of 
Machinery. lt Gets Hard 
Usage, Exposed Both to De- 
cay and to Mechanical In- 
jury. It Places a Heavy 
Strain Upon Its Supporting 
Member. It Deserves Com- 
petent Care. A Garage Is 
No Better Than Its Doors 





quieted, consumers are developing 
courage, and banks are prepared as 
soon as the sign is right to create large 
credits. 

This will be felt, both directly and 
indirectly, by farmers. In fact much 
of this medicine is being made by the 














This Farmer Is Putting Into Practice the 
Remodeler's Proverb: "A Board in Time, 
Saves" 


Government right on the farms. And 
as a matter of record, farm expendi- 
tures have already begun to increase. 
Motor car sales to farmers during one 
month in the early winter were double 
those of the corresponding month of 
1932, and mail-order sales to farmers 
have increased by one-fifth. If these 
particular expenditures do not add im- 
mediately to the happiness of lumber- 
men, they do at least prove that the 
farmers not only have money but are 
spending it. 

In the light of increased farm ex- 
penditure, the photographs reproduced 
on these pages take on a new impor- 
tance. Surely these needed repairs 
should come at the top of the farmer's 
list. The answer is that some farmers 
are already investing in repairs, re- 
modeling and a certain number of new 
buildings. Dealers have told the 
American Lumberman that during the 
last six or eight months their sales 
have increased and that analysis shows 
these extra sales were made to a con- 
siderable extent upon farms. Few of 
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MILLION FARMS 


BUILDING MATERIALS 


the sales as yet have been large, but 
they have been increasingly numerous. 
That not all dealers have shared in 
this increase may be due in part to the 
fact that the dealers themselves have 
not sensed the change and have done 
little to promote sales. They may be 
deceived by the continuing momentum 
of hard-times taik. Farm finances still 
lack much of being ideal, and it is not 
to be expected that complaints should 
cease. But more and more dealers are 
becoming aware of this farm opportu- 
nity, and the spring season is certain 
to see many local selling campaigns 
started. 

3ut there is another farm market in 
addition to this obvious one of repairs. 
The latest census figures show the as- 
tonishing fact that in the United States 





Like Grandfather's Clock, This Door Has 
Stopped Short, Never to Go Again—Until 
the Carpenter Arrives 


there are more than 2,000,000 farm 
homes that are valued at less than $500 
each. These low-value homes are to 
be found in ev ery State, though natur- 
ally they are more numerous in those 
States w here a mild climate makes less 
expensive building possible. If there 
are 6,000,000 farms in the country, it 
means that a third of America’s farm 
lamilies live in what must be consid- 
ered wholly inadequate houses. In 
fact, well over half the country’s farm 
houses are valued at less than $1,000 
each. The total averages are not high. 


The census people have divided the 


country into regions and have aver- 
aged farm home values in this way. 


The highest regional median figure is 
but little more than $2,000, and the 
lowest regional median is $512. 

It is reasonable to believe that when 
farm incomes are increased and stead- 
ied, there wiil be a ready-made market 
for the replacement of these homes. 
The imagination refuses to credit the 
possibility that these country dwellers 
are satisfied with their living quarters ; 
and with more ample incomes they will 
he ready to listen to persuasion about 
bettering their conditions. 

For several years there has been a 
feeling that advertising or other sales 
efforts among farmers was worse than 
wasted. Many of these farmers were 
willing to be persuaded but immedi- 
ately asked for credits which were nov 
considered sound. They had no money 
and little prospect of getting any be- 
yound the needs of a rigidly economic 
living. But conditions are making the 


argument less telling. With the de- 
pression generally dissolving, with 


more than four-fifths of a billion dol- 
lars in Federal moncy paid directly to 


farmers, and with additional indirect 
distribution bringing the share ot each 


farm family to more than $400, there 
is cash in the country districts. That 
money will be spent. Some will be 
used to settle old bills, which is right 
and proper. Some will be used for 
clothing and for replacing worn-out 
machinery. But some will be avail- 
able for more lasting needs. It will be 
important to the farmers as well as 
profitable to the lumber industry that 
a reasonable part of this money be 
expended for building repair or re- 
placement, or for additional buildings. 





Madame the Hen Gets 
Treated With Short Cour- 
tesy Unworthy of Her Dig- 
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"Hard Winter Ahead," Sighs Old Dobbin 
as He Notes the Daylight Down This Stable 
Vista 


The actual sums of Federal money 


going to the country, while important, 


does not tell all the story. The gen- 
eral recovery will strengthen markets 
and will increase farm credits. Large 
as this distribution of Federal money 
is, it should be the seed corn for still 
larger yields of credit and farm profits. 

Without doubt the first item should 
be that of repair. Some more specific 
idea of the size of this market can be 
gotten from the statement made by 
the State Agricultural College of Iowa. 
The economists of this college, after 
making a rather careful survey, esti- 
mated that it would require an average 
expenditure of $1,000 a farm just to 
put the building and fences in repair. 
There are 200,000 farms in Iowa; 
which means a ready repair market 
amounting to $200,000,000. Not all of 
it will be done this year. But all signs 
point to the fact that the farm market 
is more promising for 1934 than it has 
been since 1929 and probably more 
promising than at any time during the 
last ten years. 











nity and Worth. Of all the 











Creatures on the Farm, with 
the Possible Exception of the 
Dairy Cow, the Hen Re- 
sponds Most Completely to 
Well Designed and Well 
Maintained Shelter.. Proper 
Venilation Does Not Consist 
of Broken Window Pane: 
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News stories coming to the 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN office this 
winter show that the curve of 
interest in the New Deal and its 
collateral works is still rising. 

The Codes, for instance. We 
have to be interested in the 
Codes; for we’re not sure yet 
whether we're on top of that 
load of hay or underneath it. 
Most of us believe we’re on top 
and on the way to market. But 
just as we get ourselves per- 
suaded that this is the case, some 
nervous neighbor lets slip a yell 
that causes the stomach to strain 
at the leash. We're thinking of 
having ours equipped with one 
of these knee-action front axles. 
' But there’s one matter this 
department regrets. We're sorry 
there has been so much loose 
talk about chiselers. That’s one 
of the words which get a vogue 
in a crisis and which soon begin 
taking in too much territory. 


THE ROUTE OF RECOVERY 


For a time it looked as though 


the Federal Government was 
driving straight toward  eco- 
nomic planning, with control 


centralized in Washington. Early 
efforts caused deflation to con- 
tinue; and if deflation goes the 
whole figure it is likely to end 
either in a general smash or in 
a centralized control over pro- 
duction and distribution. 

But at length the President 
has decided that the money crisis 
is the key log in the jam and 
that the way to dynamite this 
log is to manage the currency. 
We now have a dollar valued, in 
terms of the earlier gold stand- 
ard, at a little more than 59 
cents. 

It is believed that if business 
can be started by artificial 
means, by the time the stimulant 
has worn out its effects the busi- 
ness world will have established 
a natural and _ “self-sustaining 
momentum. 

One of the first things tried 
was the combination of keeping 
retail prices at the depression 
level and of raising wages. In 
theory, this combination of re 
strained prices and higher wages 
would give the great working 
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RETAILER 


class the means to buy more 
goods. It is held quite generally 
that labor always spends its 
wages; so here was a sure-fire 


way of bringing more customers 
into the market. 

But in the nature of things 
this remedy had to work a cure 
quickly or not at all. The em- 
ployer class had to find the addi- 
tional wage money in one of two 
places. The first is profits; but 
with prices held down and 
wages raised, profits were not to 
be had. The second is in the 
working capital of the business. 
If working capital is wrung out 
of production and paid to labor 
in wages, it can’t be long until 
the capital is dissipated and the 
business is forced to close. 

So this prescription was quickly 
altered and became little more 
than a share-the-work program 
of shorter hours, with the higher 
wages soft-pedaled except in cer- 
tain low-wage industries. Shar- 
ing of work has large social uses 
in keeping more people going 
and in bolstering morale; but 
obviously it isn’t a device that 
carries much horsepower in gen- 
eral business revival. 

A little later came another cor- 
ner; an effort this time to raise 
commodity prices. It had sev- 
eral objectives; one of them to 
build a fire under a certain type 
of hoarder. This hoarder might 
have his money in a bank and 
not under the mattress; but, no 
matter where he kept it, he 
wasn’t spending it. He was wait- 
ing for still more deflation and 
still lower prices. It was be- 
lieved that if prices started up- 
ward, this person would hurry 
into the market. But the plan 
had a defect in that it introduced 
a note of fear at a time when 








These Codes provide the machinery for carrying on our 
Recovery program, and the Lumber Code Authority will work 
in harmony with our group to achieve a well rounded success. 
The retailers, the wholesalers and the manufacturers are all in 
the front line trenches fighting shoulder to shoulder to restore 
an orderly and promising basis for the conduct of the lumber 
business. Our first job is to sell lumber. In the past we have 
waited for the buyer to come to us. Our job now is to go to 
the buyer. While the chiselers and price sellers had a free hand, 
lumber was bought and not sold. We are now back to that good 
old standard where the dealer must offer quality, experience and 
service. We must re-establish our standing in our communities 
as headquarters for sound, dependable and sympathetic advice 
to the prospective home builder. 
quality to price.—Grorce W. DuLAny, sr. 


We must stop prostituting 











national leaders were trying to 
create confidence. No one knew 
why, or how much, these gen- 
eral prices would advance; and 
some people instead of rushing 
into the market for present bar- 
gains held onto their money still 
more tightly. If prices were 
going up, that meant higher 
costs of living a little later on; 
and they hoarded all the more 
in order to be able to buy gro- 
ceries and coal in the future. 
Presumably for the purpose of 
setting reassuring limits, the 
President has given us a man- 


ments of their wages than in the 
advancement of the prices they 
must pay. But there is no way, 
it seems, to cure the grim ail. 
ment of depression without some 
pain. We dare to hope we ar 
at last on the way toward the 
long sought self-sustaining pugi. 
ness momentum. 


JUST WHAT IS A CHISELER? 


Whether or not the above is | 


an accurate outline of Recovery 
efforts, it will serve to indicate 
that the efforts have been com. 
plicated and full of reverse di- 





overdue accounts. 





The Code will not sell your lumber, nor will it collect your 
It is a New Deal, but it is not operating 
wholly for you. Your customers and your competitors are also 
protected under the Code. You have been running wild so long 
it is hard to rid the industry of the bad practices of the past. 
Each dealer must work, for all his competitors are watching him. 
We now have cost-protection prices, but that does not mean 
price fixing with the sky as the limit—Homer W. Ba iincer. 








aged currency. The fluctuations 
of the dollar, in gold values, are 
confined to a margin of ten cents. 
By legal action, every three dol- 
lars under the gold standard 
have become five dollars under 
the managed standard; and 
while this doesn’t tell the com- 
plete story of devaluation it will 
serve as a starting point from 
which you may go as far as you 
like in making your own ex- 
planation. 

There is no more intrinsic 
value, we suppose, in the new 
five dollars than there was in 
the old three; but it is expected 
that the new ratio of prices will 
not at once jump from three to 
five. During this period of lag, 
while prices are slowly rising, 
there will be an extra margin of 
buying power in the country. It 
is hoped, once more, that this 
extra buying power will give 
business the push needed to 
create the much desired self-sus- 
taining momentum. 

It remains to be discovered 
just what practical effects reval- 
uation will have. Presumably it 
will compel the creditor to ac- 
cept repayment in terms of 59 
cents for each dollar loaned; 
although this will not become a 
practical fact until prices rise 
from the level of three to the 
new level of five. The laborer 
and salaried worker are likely to 
see a greater lag in the advance- 








rections. If a chiseler is a per- 
son who is trying to hamper the 

















Recovery, it will be necessary to 
understand not only what he is 





doing but also what, at the mo FF 





ment, the Recovery 
You never can tell. 
turn in this winding road may 
send the band wagon right down 
the alley of the person who has 
been called a chiseler. 

Of course there are persons 
who don’t want the Codes or any 
other corrective measure to 
work; and their real’ reasons 
wouldn’t look nice, hung out on 
the line for all the neighbors to 
see. These are the persons who 
make profits out of commercial 
disorders and other men’s losses; 
and they don’t want this game 
stopped. You may call them 
anything you like; or, for that 
matter, anything you don’t like. 

However, there are other men 
who don’t have this scavenger 
complex but who get called 
chiselers just the same. There 
are business men, with long ex 
perience in good times and bad, 
who hold that when a business 
is sick it’s a good plan to keep 
the patient alive through the 
crises. They feel a multiple re 
sponsibility; to the stockholders 
whose investments are the sil- 
ews of the business, to the pub 
lic whose purchasers are its life 
expectancy, and to the employees 
whose labor and loyalty make 


is doing. 












The next © 
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A Touchy Question Is Mentioned 


What and Why Is a Chiseler? — The Devious 
and Difficult Route of Recovery—How About 
a Code Limiting Production of Hard Names? 


operation possible. With these 
factors in mind they cut their 
pattern according to their cloth. 
Perhaps the Government can de- 
part from old principles in a 


crisis and by means of un- 
restrained spending give the 
country a needed shot in the 


arm. But these experienced men 
are not convinced that an in- 
dividual corporation, without the 
Government’s vast credit that is 
pased upon taxing power, can go 
far in that direction. So they 
get denounced because they are 
not willing to dissipate the capi- 
tal of their corporations in a 
grand spending gesture. Such a 
gesture might mean a merry life 
for a time; but it would be a 
short life. 


CODES AFFECT COMPE- 
TITION 


In the operation of the Codes 
there are men who agree with 
the general principle but who 
think the advantages and bur- 
dens in a given industry should 
be equally distributed, so far as 
that is possible. At least they 


vestments in automatic. ma- 
chinery. This machinery, to be 
really efficient, called for large 
and steady volume. I didn’t in- 
stall it, for I had a suspicion 
even then that we were due for 
a shake-up. As a result, I use 
more hours of labor to each unit 
of production than my more 
highly equipped competitors do. 
They can pay higher wages per 
hour, for they use fewer hours of 
man power. This means, of 
course, that I pay out as much 
money for my labor as a whole, 
because I hire more men. The 
difference in the wage level is 
not wide, but it happens to be 
important. 

“Then the Code was drawn, 
setting uniform minimum wages 
for the whole industry. Now I 
don’t object to high wages, as 
such; but I think you can see 
what uniform wages will do to 
me. If I pay the same wages 
that my competitors with the 
automatic machines pay, the 
fact that I use more hours of 
labor per unit of production will 
mean that my costs will go up 





—L. L. Lampert, jr. 





We are in sympathy with the Administration in its efforts to 
bring us out of this depression and establish a permanent regime 
for fair play in business. The retail lumber and building mate- 
rial dealer in every community will be benefited by a code of 
ethics, and in fact, a code of fair competition is a vital necessity. 








think the Codes should not be- 
come a competitive advantage to 
one group and a corresponding 
disadvantage to another group. 

This department talked with a 
manufacturer in another line; 
and we repeat his story for the 
purpose of indicating some of 
the collateral probleras. We ask 
you very earnestly to believe 
that this quotation is not in- 
tended as an argument against 
the Code idea; for the Realm 
holds that the Codes are in gen- 
eral a useful and promising way 
to correct some serious condi- 
tions. We repeat it because that 
Story is not often told; and in 
all fairness the objectors should 
be allowed to tell their side of 
the matter. 

“I've been in business a long 
time,” this manufacturer said, 
“and I think I can say I’ve made 
a good product at a fair price. 
At the time before the depres- 
sion started, some of my com- 
betitors were making heavy in- 


to a point where I can’t compete. 
I'll have to close, and all my 
men will be out of work. The 
Code will deliver the market 
over to the plant with the auto- 
matic machines. 


WHAT CAUSED THE 

DEPRESSION? 

“We were told that the Recov- 
ery was aimed at employing 
more men instead of less. In 
fact the Brain Trust told us that 
the depression was brought on 
in large part by the increase of 
automatic processes that substi- 
tuted machines for men. But 
when the Code sets a flat mini- 
mum it becomes the ally of the 
automatic machine. 

“As I told you, I don’t object 
to higher wages. I’m willing to 
pay this minimum. But I must 
object if no differential is per- 
mitted between the plant with 
automatic equipment and the 
one that depends upon hand la- 
bor. If this small differential is 


granted, I’ll still be paying out 
for labor as much per unit of 
manufacture as my competitors 
with the machine processes pay. 

“If it isn’t granted, I’m all 
washed up. This isn’t a tem- 
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the matter of granting excep- 
tions is begun the work of the 
Code administrators will be com- 


plicated beyond hope of prac- 
tical operation. 
However, it seems possible 


that our friend is unduly pessi- 
mistic. He admits, for instance, 
that he is not burdened with 
debt, as presumably his competi- 
tors of the automatic processes 
are. They can hardly have paid 
for all those machines. He in- 
dicates, too, that without full 
production those automatic pro- 
cesses are not efficient. 

Many men in our own and 
other industries believe’ the 





ences—all must be forgotten. 





I believe the Code represents the average thought of the retail 
lumberman and the will and purpose of the national adminis- 
tration. We were told we must increase wages. We were told 
to write fixed rules to put the chiseler out of business. 
now recognized as an instrument of destruction and not of con- 
struction. I believe we should go along with this code 100 per- 
cent, old friendships, and animosities, past records, past prefer- 
Every man must get a clean deal 
or this Code will break down—Joun V. Dosson. 


He is 








porary hardship that will be over 
in a few months; because under 
this Code I’ll not be in business 
in afew months. If I shut down 
at this critical competitive point, 
I’m closed for good. My cus- 
tomers will make other connec- 
tions which are quite certain to 
be permanent. If the automatic 
plants take over my trade, labor 
as a whole will not be paid more 
money. 

“T’ve been called a chiseler be- 
cause I’ve raised these objec- 
tions. But as I see thousands of 
men out of work, and as I see 
the Code used by my competi- 
tors to put me out of business 
I have to admit with some bit- 
terness that I wonder just who 
are the chiselers.” 

We know well that the argu- 
ments of our manufacturer ac- 
quaintance are sometimes ad- 
vanced in an effort to force labor 
to a wage level upon which men 
can’t live. We don’t see just 
how men are to be asked to 
scrap their modern machine 
methods; and we know that if 


Codes have already begun cor- 
recting old abuses. American 
business still has an elastic and 
self-adjusting quality; and while 
this elasticity has had some of 
the stretch taken out of it these 
last four years it still has a good 
deal of snap left. We hope and 
expect to see a more healthy 
condition appear when the old 
abuses are outlawed; for it’s 
hard to see how business can 
thrive when competition is de- 
termined by the small percent- 
age of men who rely upon meth- 
ods which could not stand the 
light of open day. 

But the fact remains that the 
shift to the new basis is going 
to put some heavy burdens upon 
men who are honest and public 
spirited and who are trying to 
be fair. Without doubt the Code 
administrators are bringing to 
their difficult jobs a desire to be 
fair and constructive. And the 
least the rest of us can do is to 
exercise some decent restraint 
and to be very sure of our facts 
before dealing out hard names. 





change. 
complex. 
rules to industry. 





Through the years the lumber industry has steadily resisted 
In all the time it has been afflicted with a serious price 

Last year brought the introduction of fair playing 
Getting out from under the old habit of 
cutting prices to sell a bill of lumber, offers a new opportunity 
for real salesmanship. No industry can survive that is so inter- 
ested in price that it will give no consideration to the improve- 
ment of the product or determine better means of its utilization. 
If the code works 100 percent, competition from other industries 
increases. The code does nothing about this, and consequently 
it’s up to the dealer to use all the salesmanship at his command, 
or introduce a new deal in salesmanship to meet the competi- 
tion from other lines of industry.—R. E. SaBerson. 
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Scrap Book Is a Mine of Useful 
Information 


\. E. Rogers, president Hyde Park Lumber 
Company, Crenshaw Avenue, Los An- 
geles, Calif., keeps a scrap book that costs 
him nothing but saves him a lot of money, he 
says. The scrap book is a feature of the credit 
department. It consists merely of a popular 
magazine with pages large enough so that all 
kinds of typewritten information from credit 
bureaus, information on statutory changes, ma- 
terial from the Lumber Dealers’ association, 
the Builders’ Exchange etc., can easily be pasted 
thereon. Says Mr. Rogers: 


— 
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kinds of information—that 
that which we know 
where to find This serap book contains the 
information that I know where to find. For 
instance, I can not be expected to know off- 
hand all about the laws and rules governing 
credits in public works, selling jobs to war 
veterans, the usury statutes, regulations re- 
garding contractors’ licenses—but I have 
that information here, right up to date, 
where I can put my finger on it If filed 
in a letter file it is hard to handle; put it 
in a drawer and it gets lost. As new in- 
formation supersedes the old, the latter can 
be removed and the new stuff pasted in. The 
book never becomes too large or too com- 
plicated for handy use. 

When I have to go to an attorney I save 
money by knowing what does and what does 
not require his services. 

If I did not have at my fingers’ tips in- 
formation on the maximum amount that may 
be involved in a binding verbal contract I 
might be incurring attorney’s fees unneces- 
sarily It used to be that a contract involv- 
ing a sum above $200 had to be in writing, 
but that was changed to $500. Supposing I 
had merely read over the document once, 
then lost the copy, or filed it so I could not 
find it, I could have brought trouble on my- 
self. Several contingent acts may make a 
contract binding for a large amount even 
when not in writing. I have these right 
here in this plain old scrap book. 

tecently a man offered to turn over to us 
a piece of property to settle an indebtedness. 
It develops that a judgment had been filed 
against him. If we were to accept the prop- 
erty the judgment would hold good and we 
would be responsible for the amount of it, 
while on the other hand if we go through 
foreclosure procedure we avoid that con- 
tingency. The scrap book will save me 
money there 

One must not, however, get to thinking he 
knows too much about law because he has 
at hand a scrapbook full of legal informa- 


There are two 
which we have and 


tion. It should be used to avoid legal tan- 
gles, not to conduct his own case when he 
gets into a legal tangle. Too often a lum- 


ber dealer will handle his own affairs up to 
a certain point, then employ a lawyer only 
to find that previous errors on his own part 
had increased the litigation costs and balled 
things up in general. 

Information sent to us by the 
agencies mentioned is for our use and we 
do ourselves a service by pasting it in our 
scrapbook. A magazine serves perfectly 
well, so why buy something else for the 


various 


purpose? 


[The above idea—for a scrap book of legal 
and credit information is an excellent one. 
Why not develop it a little further, and make 
similar scrap books of merchandising and ad 
vertising ideas clipped from the AMERICAN 


LUMBERMAN and other trade papers, as well 
as of building information or other printed ma- 
terial likely to be wanted for future reference? 
But be sure to have a separate “hook” (maga- 
information, as any 


zine) for each kind of 


collection of clippings, whether pasted or filed, 
unless properly classified and separated quickly 
becomes a jumble where nothing can be found 
when wanted.—Enrror. ] 
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Imparts News Interest to "Ads" 


Claud C, Pratt, of the Claud C. Pratt Lum- 
ber & Glass Co., Colby, Kan., catches readers’ 
interest by running personal gossip and news 
through his advertisements. The reader isn’t 
aware that it is advertising, yet the name and 
business are impressed upon his mind. The fol- 
lowing is illustrative of the type of advertising 
this dealer has found successful: 

We're taking inventory to try and find out 
how poor we are. We're not buying a new 
car to make our trip to Arizona in January. 
expect to use the faithful old bus. We lived 
at Phoenix, Ariz., for a year and a half. It'll 
seem like getting back home to visit a lot 
of our old friends. I expect old Thomas 
county will look better to us than ever when 
we return as this is our home now and all 
you kind people gave us such a wonderful 
heartfelt welcome that I don’t believe I could 
sing, “Oh-Bury Me Not On The Lone Prairie.” 

We're ordering a lot of different things so 
our stock will be filled in while we’re away 
for thirty days. 

We love this corner facing the park. It 
seems like this park was made especially for 
us so that we couldn’t get homesick to go 
back to the Northwest. 

We sold the biggest order of woven wire 
last week. There was six hundred rods. 

Here’s the place to get your hammer han- 
dles and tea kettles. Besides we have barbed 
wire and salted peanuts. 

Oh, I'll have to quit. I'm getting anxious 
to get the inventory over and get started to 
Arizona. 


A picture of Mr. Pratt always appears at 
the top of his column. 








¢ 
A letter received from J. R. Nulty, 
manager and treasurer of the Jewell 
Lumber Co., Jewell, Kan., contains an 


interesting idea. Mr. Nulty writes: 

“Knowing that the American Lum- 
berman is always on the lookout for 
ideas that might prove profitable to 
lumber dealers, the writer will give 
you one that was passed on to him by 
a coal salesman recently. 

“He told me of a coal dealer in a 
Nebraska town who was making good 
use of his slack coal, and turning it 
into profit instead of loss. 

“By mixing the coal slack with a 
small amount of cement, you get a fuel 
that burns just as good as a lump coal. 
We have experimented with it in a 
small way and find that it makes a 
very satisfactory fuel. I do not know 
what the proper mixture is, but it does 
not take a great deal of cement. We 
find that the mixture should be reason- 
ably dry; that is, it should cure for at 
least three or four days before being 
burned. 

“We think so well of the proposition 
that after some further experimenta- 
tion we are going to manufacture 
enough of it to heat our place of busi- 
ness.” 











Constructing Theatrical ''Sets" 
of Wallboard 


The following story, which suggests a sales outlet 
for wallboard that is worth cultivating, is sent by a 
Michigan correspondent, who writes from his own 
experience. He says: 

“Here's an angle on wallboard sales that retail. 
ers may not have thought of. | personally have 
built such theatrical sets from materials furnished 
by Pontiac dealers and know that they are durable 
and satisfactory. Perhaps your staff artist can fix upa 
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drawing along lines suggested in my crude sketch. 
[This has been done, with the result here shown.— 
Editor.] A theatrical set comprises at least ten 
flats, depending on the size of the stage, and 
while each transaction is small, no sale is too in- 
significant for attention these days. ~The simplicity 
of construction, especially with the brand of wall- 
board used, which has a prime coat of green on 
one side, speeds up the construction of sets ma- 
terially. This | know as technical director of sev- 
eral amateur theatrical groups.” 


Added business is being secured by a number 
of Michigan retail yards through sales to high 
school and amateur theatrical groups of wall- 
board to be used for stage settings. Fimsy can- 
vas scenery may be replaced by flats made of 
wallboard, giving an appearance of solidity to a 
stage set. ? 

The average small stage will need the 10-foot 
or 12-foot height for the set. An entire sheet, 
four feet wide, is used to make one flat. White 
pine lumber, in 2-inch strips, is suitable for 
framing the wallboard. To build a stage set a 
frame of lumber is made, the size of the wall- 
board, and attached to the wallboard with large 
shingle nails. Corners of the frames are mi- 
tered and reenforced with metal angles. A 
strip of lumber across the middle of the flat 
prevents lateral warping. 

Openings, for windows and doors, may be 
cut out with a saw. The piece cut out for 2 
doorway may be used for the door itself. A 
strip of metal placed across the bottom of the 
doorway will stop twisting or spreading of the 
wall. 

Flats can be fastened together with leather, 
cloth or hinges, but the best method has been 
found to be three screw-eyes and a large spike. 
Stand two flats edge to edge, put two screw- 
eyes (one below the other) on one flat and 
on the other put one screw-eye so that it comes 
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between the first two. The spike is slipped 
through the three, thus making a large hinge. 
By changing the position of the screws the 
fats may be fastened at any angle or in a 
straight line. Three of such “hinges” should 
be used on a 10-foot flat. ; 

Little space is needed for storing these flats, 
which may be folded or unfastened. An added 
sales point is that they can be used repeatedly, 
since various groupings of the pieces are pos- 
sible. There is a follow-up opportunity for 
sales of paint for the sets. Not only amateur 
but regular theaters are potential markets for 
wallboard sets. 

Wallboard of all-fiber construction is better 
for such sets than that which has a plaster 
composition center, as the latter type has a 
tendency to crack under the rough usage which 
qa theatrical set gets. Board which has a prime 
coat of paint on one side is especially adapted 
for theatrical sets, as it saves because of not 
requiring application of two coats of paint. 





—_—_—_—_—_—_—_—— 


Protecting Lumber from Rain 


It’s a sound merchandising principle that a 
product packed, shipped and handled carefully 
carries with it to the consumer a visible sales 
argument that it is valuable. In other words, 
the customer is likely to willingly pay more for 
merchandise which is guarded throughout the 
steps of delivery. Many retail lumber yards in 
their advertising empha- 
size the care with which 
their lumber is handled, 
while others take no 
special pains to convey 
the idea that they have 
ahigh-class product. An 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN 
correspondent was 
struck by a sight which 
greeted him near the lit- 
tle town of Renton, 
south of Seattle, Wash., 
one recent winter day. 
Two men with a Savage 
Lumber Co. truck were 
unloading some 1x12 fir 
for inside use. Rain had 
been falling and there 
were prospects of more. 
Projecting out from the 
railroad car was a huge 
tarpaulin, held out by 
ropes and boards so that the lumber on the 
truck was entirely protected from rain. The 
correspondent couldn’t help thinking that the 
Savage yard would be a good place to buy lum- 
ber, inasmuch as this company evidently goes 


to considerable trouble to protect dry lumber 
from rain. 





Putting Loan Properties in 
Good Condition 


According to a recent statement by Philip 
Lieber, of Shreveport, La., president United 
States Building & Loan League, more and more 
managers of building and loan associations are 
subscribing to the idea of putting properties 
Into condition by modernization and repairs 
before they put them on the market. He indi- 
cated that at least a beginning was thus being 
made in the direction of re-employing men who 
formerly made their livings from the building 
trades. Of course, it goes without saying that 
this trend should be encouraged by lumber deal- 
‘ts, who should seek opportunities to co-oper- 
ate with the building and loan people in the 
task oi making householders “repair and mod- 
rnization minded.” While there are good 
grounds for the growing hope of a reasonably 
tarly revival of new construction, selling mate- 
tials for repairing and modernizing homes is, 
at best, going to constitute a big share of the 
average dealer’s business for some time to 
come, and anything that can be done through 
advertising or individual sales effort of any 
sort to persuade home owners to fix up their 
places should not be overlooked or neglected. 
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Moves Offices After Thirty 
Years at One Location 


Des Moines, Iowa, Feb. 13.—After over 
thirty years at 713 Mulberry street the Cen- 
tury Lumber Co. has moved its general offices 
to its main yard at South West 6th avenue and 
Murphy street, where modern, convenient 
offices have been prepared. 

These new offices embody the latest develop- 
ments in lighting, heating and convenience, and 
also illustrate the uses of the leading materials 
handled. The ceiling is Insulite beveled in tile 
effect, which serves the purposes of insulating 
against heat and cold as well as for sound 
deadening. The directors’ room has walls and 
ceiling of Harbord fir plywood, demonstrating 
the beauty of that product when properly ap- 
plied and treated. The walls of the main office 
have Red Top plaster applied over Insulite 
lock-joint lath. Walls of the wash rooms illus- 
trate the use of Ruberoid Newtile. The office 
is heated with the Unit heating system, with 
thermostatic control. Window frames are 
Long-Bell Lock-Joint, weather-stripped units, 
which keep out both cold and dirt, with Long- 
3ell fir Trimpak for inside trim. 

An outstanding feature of the new office is 
the outside wall facing the main alley of the 
shed. This wall, which is 70 feet long and 9 
feet high, is divided into eleven units or panels, 
each displaying one Ruberoid-Eternit product 








“Holding an umbrella” over finish lumber being unloaded from car 


which the company features. The first, second 
and third panels display three shades of Econo- 
top asbestos sidewall shingles; the fourth and 
fifth two shades of asbestos brick; the sixth 
Red American method Timbertex asbestos 
shingles; the seventh, eighth and ninth, three 
shades of Timbertex Dutch-Lap asbestos shin- 
gles laid with 4-inch and 5'%-inch side laps; 
the tenth, slate gray asbestos shingles with 
4-inch side lap; and the eleventh, asphalt brick. 
When a customer comes in to inquire about 
roofing or sidewall material he can be readily 
shown how any particular material will look on 
the roof or wall of his own home. 

A large parking space is provided, where 
cars may be parked for any lentgh of time. 

The Century Lumber Co. is justly proud of 
its new offices and extends a cordial invitation 
to all its friends to visit them there. 





Sponsor Co-Operative Building 
Materials Exhibit 


LittLE Rock, Ark., Feb. 12.—Dyke Bros., of 
Fort Smith, operators of retail yards as well as 
manufacturers and wholesalers of building and 
roofing materials, are sponsoring an exhibition 
of these materials at 617-619 Main street, in co- 
operation with various lumber and building ma- 
terial companies in Greater Little Rock. The 
exhibition is in anticipation of a large increase 
in the volume of home building in the near 
future, and for educational as well as advertis- 
ing purposes. 

Local concerns co-operating in the exhibition 
include the Capital Steel Co., Malvern Brick 
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Co., Acme Hardware & Supply Co., Home 
Lumber Co., Economy Lumber Co., Master 
Plumbers’ Association of Little Rock, Stout- 
O’Grady Lumber Co., Sun Lumber Co., New 
Deal Lumber Co., Little Rock Lumber Co., 
Truscon Steel Co., P. C. Prousnitzer, contract- 
ing machinery; Scott Hardware Co., Jones-Jett 
Roofing & Insulating Co., Home Roofing & 
Asbestos Co., Arkansas House Wrecking Co., 
City Lumber Co., and Arkansas Electric Co. 


How Dentist Built a House— 


and His Business 


Several months ago B. R. Glatts, who was 
then in the employ of the Altadena Lumber 
Co., at Altadena, Calif., but who has since 
changed his business connection, wrote us as 
follows: 

“T recently sold a dentist materials for a 
house. He had a vacant lot, some cash, and a 
number of accounts that he could not collect, 
so he decided to build a house on the lot, with 
the labor of persons who owed him money. The 
idea worked out fine. Not only were his pa- 
tients who owed him glad to work out their 
accounts, but he was swamped with applications 
from other craftsmen that needed dental work 
performed for themselves and families. So the 
plan resulted not only in building a house but 
in building up his business as well.” 

That all sounded so interesting—and seemed 
to offer a suggestion worth passing along to 
others who might be able to make use of it— 
that we asked Mr. Glatts to give us the story 
in detail. After some delay he has done so, 
and instead of rewriting his story we are going 
to print it just as sent in. Remember, this is 
the story of the lumberman who sold the mate- 
rials for this house, and who was in touch with 
the proposition right along, from the founda- 
tions up: 

Doctor W. N. Van Zile, dentist, took in- 
ventory, and this is what he found, aside 
from his stock of gold ete. His books 
showed that he had some idle money that 
was not necessary for carrying on his dental 
practice. He further found that on his 
ledger there were the accounts of a plas- 
terer, an electrician, a plumber and several 
carpenters. He also made note of the fact 
that his time was not entirely occupied. In 
other words, he could do a little more busi- 
ness, like the rest of us, without additional 
overhead expense. Upon inquiry from a real 
estate friend of mind he also found that lots 
could be bought mighty cheap right now, so 
the doctor decided to build himself a home. 

I, as the lumberman, entered into the pic- 
ture about this time. The doctor was smart 
enough to admit that he knew nothing about 
building, and requested my help. His idea 
was to pay for his materials and lot, the 
labor to come from his ledger or from new 
dental work. This he succeeded in doing. 

We found that there were many men of 
all branches of the building game that had 
long needed dental repairs, and who were 
glad to trade their work to put their, or their 
families’, teeth in the shape that théy should 
be. The men took the attitude that since 
they were not working anyway, and since 
the doctor offered good wages, they were 
just that much ahead. 

Doctor Van Zile did not hurry his house; 
as soon as one man worked out his quota 
he would secure another. His total cash out- 
lay for labor did not exceed ten dollars. 

Always after one has finished a job there 
is found something that we would do differ- 
ently the next time. “Doc’ did, too. When 
he sells this house he is going to build an- 
other, but the next time that he hires a 
man at, say five dollars per day, and that 
man is to apply his labor against the doc- 
tor’s dental work, the man or the member 
of his family for whom it is to be done will 
first come in, so he can know in advance just 
how much the bill will be. If the craftsman 
knows in advance exactly how much he is to 
work out, there will be no hard feelings. 
As it was, a number of the men had to come 
back and work ‘again the second time be- 
cause they had needed more dental work than 
they had expected. 

During the past three years most everyone 
has neglected his teeth because it was some- 
thing that could be put off for better days. 
Have you a dentist friend that needs a home? 
Tell him about the plan. 
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Preparing to Swat the Fly 


Fly time is screen time; and fly time is not 
long ahead. The Continental Screen Co., of 
Detroit, Mich., is reminding its dealers of ‘this 
fact and is putting out an attractive line of 
advertising folders which these dealers can use 
in interesting customers. 

This concern is offering an improved pack- 
age in which it ships its doors; one that in- 
volves no mail holes or crating marks, that 
keeps the doors clean and that keeps stock in 
compact order. It is also offering a distribu- 
tion car service in practically every State. 
These things, in addition to the well-known 
quality of this line of screens, are being called 
to the attention of the trade. This is the time 
to be sure of the yard stock of screens. Fly 
time is just ahead. 


Of Interest to Glass Handlers 


The name Lange stands for quality in glass 
machinery, tools and appliances and other sup- 
plies needed by handlers of glass. That’s why 
every woodworking concern doing glazing and 
every dealer handling glass supplies, particularly 
the large and growing class of dealers that do 
automobile glass replacement work, should have 
the new 1934 Lange catalog, which describes 
and illustrates the many different items supplied 
by this well known house. A copy of the cata- 
log will be sent upon request addressed to the 
Henry G. Lange Machine Works, 156 North 
May St., Chicago. 








Adds Metal Lath ¢ to Its Line 


Officials of the National Gypsum Co., Buf- 
falo, N. Y., announce completion of negotiations 
for the purchase at Niles, Ohio, of the metal 
lath plant of the Kalman Steel Corporation 
(division of Bethlehem Steel Co.). M. H. 
Baker, president of National Gypsum. states 
that the Kalman property will be converted 
into a fully modern plant for the manufacture 
of metal lath and metal reinforcing items as a 
further step in his company’s policy of expan- 
sion in the wall and ceiling products field. 





"Seth Parker" Calls on GIMCO 


The four-masted schooner Seth Parker skip- 
pered by Phillips Lord of radio fame, now in 
the earlier stages of its spectacular voyage 
around the world which started at Portland, 
Me., is broadcasting programs from each impor- 
tant port along the seaboard to Miami, Fila., 
from whence it will cast off for its deep sea 
cruise, requiring many months for completion. 

In fitting out the ship for broadcasting under 
changing weather conditions it was of prime 
importance that the control room be perfectly 
insulated, sound- and fire-proofed and have the 
right acoustic treatment. The experts settled 
upon Gimco Rock Wool, made by the General 
Insulating & Manufacturing Co. at Alexandria, 
Ind., and ordered a supply of two thousand cubic 
feet of this material. The ceiling and walls of 
the after cabin have been given an acoustic 
treatment and the partitions between the after 
cabin and the control room have all been sound- 
proofed with what is known to the trade as 
Sealal Bats. 

The material comes from a rock found only 
in a section of Indiana known as Gimco City. 
It is fused under intense heat and blown into 
atoms or fibers. It is then as white and almost 
as light as snow. In granulated form it may 
be blown into air spaces, or in bats may readily 
be packed between the studding or under floors 
in new buildings for insulation against both 


heat and cold. 





BUILDING SPECIALTIES— RETAIL SALES HELPS 


The producers of Gimco have been turning 
out insulating material for more than a quarter- 
century and the line today includes many forms 
and sizes, each having been specially treated 
for the particular uses required. All these 
Gimco products are packed in cartons or rolls 
and make an attractive addition to the stock oi 
the retail dealer. 





Develops Big Retail Demand for 
New Preservative 


The Dawson Lumber Co., Louisville, Ky., 
wholesaler and retailer of yellow pine and 
hardwoods, states that it has had excellent suc- 
cess merchandising the wood preservative 
known as “No-D-K” that is produced by the 
Tennessee Eastman Corporation, of Kingsport, 
Tenn. 

This preservative is not rated as a fire hazard 
by insurance authorities, nor is it injurious to 





Exposed woodwork on these river boats, 


preservative, 


a workman’s hands. Because of its low cost it 
can be applied to rough types of construction 
where paint would be considered too expensive 
The Dawson Lumber Co. has discovered a large 
number of uses and needs that can be served by 
this preservative ; dry-kiln doors, coal yard silos 
and storage bins, switch track planking, exposed 
woodwork on river boats and docks and the like. 
One concern which operates twenty dry kilns 
has sprayed the ceilings of these kilns two coats. 
It also painted the cypress slats, from which the 
doors are made, two coats; both sides and edges. 
The Dawson people have sold the Board of 
Education considerable quantities of No-D-K to 
be used about the school buildings. They report 
numerous inquiries from farmers and feel sure 
that a good market could be developed in any 
rural community ; in the painting of barns, silos, 
fences and other articles of frame construction. 
This company in three months marketed 700 
gallons of the preservative. 


The Dawson Lumber Co. also reports a grow- 
ing demand for two other products of the Ten- 
nessee Eastman Corporation; the TEC Weed 
Killer, which is said to destroy all undesirable 
growths for a season with one application, and 
the Number Thirty-five Oil, which is a vehicle 
for shingle stain. This stain comes in all colors 
except white. 


“snapped” at Louisville, 
“NO-D-K," for which local retailer has found many other profitable outlets 


A New All-Wood Fibre Board 


The Johns-Manville Corpor: ition has recently 
announced the addition of J- M Hard Board to 
its already extensive list of building materials 
This new material is an all-wood fibre board 
product of unusual density, strength and tough. 
ness. It has smooth surface, ‘pleasing color 
and, in its natural state, provides a mottled or 
burl effect. If desired, it may be painted. 
stained, varnished or waxed i in the same manner 
as wood. Among its almost countless applica. 
tions, J-M Hard Board is used for paneling 
walls and ceilings, for partitions and folding 
screens, for display windows and store counters, 
for window shelves and radiator shields, and for 
the construction of practically every household 
article that can be made of wood. Because of 
its exceptional waterproof qualities it is often 
used out of doors with little or no surface treat- 
ment, and has also been used in small boat 


manufacture for the hull as well as above-water 
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Ky., has been protected by the new 


finishing. A specially processed material, J-M 
Tempered Hard Board, is also available for 
use where extra hardness and toughness are 
required. Both Hard Board and Tempered 
Hard Board are furnished %, ¥6, ™% and 

inch thick, 4 feet wide, 6, 8, 9, 10 and 12 feet 
long, and in the following popular short sizes: 
4 feet wide by 1, 2, 3 and 4 feet long. Both are 
available for shipment with J-M Insulating 
3oard, Bevel Board, PanLboard and roofings, 
according to the Johns-Manville announcement. 





A MARKET for our products! Every Ameri- 
can industry is crying out loud for that right 
now, and thousands of men are talking sagely 
about the law of supply and demand without 
knowing what the law is, nor when it was 
passed, nor why. First they get the supply, 
and then they hunt desperately for the demand. 
They don’t seem to realize that demand is like 
roses—there are wild roses, which grow with- 
out human help or urging, but they are small 
and uncertain; with these as the starting point, 
horticulturists find that the more wise care and 
cultivation the rose gets, the larger, more beau- 
tiful and more fragrant it is. There seems to 
be no limit to the beauty and hardiness possi- 
bilities of roses—when they are cultivated. 
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Authority Adopts Grade-Marking Plan 


Prepare Forestry Regulations; Hears Appeal for Higher Wages 


Wasnincton, D. C. Feb. 15.—W. C. 


present Code rate. A similar 7%4-cent flat increase would make the 
hasic rate for common labor in the South 30% cents. The 4-L repre- 
sentatives said that if the Authority does not grant their request -they 


Wasuinoton, D. C., Feb. 14.—Grade-mark- 
ing regulations have been adopted, basic na- 
tional rules for sustained-yield iorestry opera- 
tions in all timber lands subject to the Lumber 
Code have been formulated, and a proposal to 
prevent future increase in lumber production ca- 
pacity has been approved, and numerous other 
questions of general and specific policy have been 
decided by the Lumber Code Authority since 
Feb. 1. [The four preceding days’ sessions 
were reported in the eb. 3 issue of the AMERI- 
cAN LUMBERMAN, and a final report of the 
meeting may be expected in our Mar. 3 issue. 
—EpITor. | 


The Authority on Feb. 9 adopted basic for- 
estry rules for all timber lands subject to the 
Lumber Code. Upon Administration approval 
this Forestry Code, which will be known in 
that event as Supplement C to the Lumber 
Code, will become binding. It is calculated 
that this will apply at once to about 250 mil- 
lion acres of land owned by industrial timber 
holding companies and to that portion of the 
185 million acres of farm timber lands which 
is commercially utilized. Basic rules governing 
fire protection, protection to young trees during 
logging operations, provisions for replanting, 
selective logeing and the like were laid down, 
applying the principles approved at the Timber 
Conservation Conference. A premium for sus- 
tained-yield lumbering is awarded in the form 
of a 10 percent increase in quotas of production. 
Divisional rules and regulations must be sub- 
mitted by April 1, and their administration is 
to begin June 1. 


Amendments to Grade-Mark Plan 


Only a few amendments were made in the 
grade-marking provisions recommended by the 
National Control Committee at its Portland 
meeting, which were printed in full in the Jan. 
20 issue of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. One 
amendment, to Section (b), changes the last 
sentence of Section (b) from “The marking of 
green lumber to indicate standard grade is op- 
tional” to “Each Division shall have the au- 
thority to prescribe and enforce the marking 
ot all green lumber to indicate standard 
grade; failing which no green lumber in that 
Division shall be so marked.” In conformity 
with this, to the last sentence of Section (g) 
which read. “All lumber and timber products 
not conforming to said seasoning standards shall 
be considered ‘Unseasoned’ and be so marked,” 
was added, “if it is so prescribed by the Divi- 
sion.” It will be recalled that the Redwood 
Division objected to making green lumber as 
“unseasoned” or “green,” and this amendment 
gives any Division the authority to treat the 
matter as it pleases. 

Another amendment, inserted in Section (d), 
concerns the species marks which are required ; 
it adds the stipulation, “provided that said 
marks shall be such as to enable the consuming 
public to readily identify the species.” The 
other two amendments corrected the preamble 
to make it quote exactly the words of the Code 
article referred to—that is, “to undertake to 
adopt etc.” and “showing the quantity, grade 
and species thereof etc.” 


Ruegnitz, of Portland, Ore., 
president of the Loyal Legion of Loggers & Lumbermen, and Peter Mil- 
don, another 4-L member, appeared this morning before the Lumber Code 
Authority and asked that the basic minimum wage in the West Coast 
Logging & Lumber Division be raised from 42!4 cents to 50 cents an 
hour, with 36 hours as the maximum work-week. 
West Coast operators are now paying 45 cents—2'% cents above the 


[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 


Sixty percent of the 


lorest Service. 
Seek to Limit New Mills 


On the petition of the Hardwood Division, the 
Authority considered the vexed question of the 
erection of new mills and the addition of new 
productive capacity in present mills. The Author- 
ity recommended to NRA a Code amendment 
to the effect that in general no more productive 
capacity may be created. Certain exceptions 
are allowed. In extraordinary cases where 
large areas of timber killed by fire, storm or 
blight must be milled to prevent waste, saw- 
mills may be built. Improvement in mill equip- 
ment is to be limited to changes which will 
reduce costs or improve the product but will 
not increase the capacity. The approval of the 
Administrator will be necessary before new 
units or general changes may be made. 

Yesterday the Authority approved a schedule 
of prices for the rough lumber (green or dry, 
graded or ungraded) which is sold by so many 
small operators in the Southern Pine Division 
to concentration yards. Rough mixed boards, 
2- to 12-inch, excluding No, 3 common, and 
Nos. 1 and 2 dimension, 4-.to 12-inch, 8- to 
16-foot, bought on grade, shall be sold for not 
less than 50 percent of the established mini- 
mum dried and-dressed price. If bought log- 
run the boards must bring $12.50 and the di- 
mension $11.50 per M. These provisions will 
apply only to sales between manufacturers in 
Southern Pine Division territory, and the ma- 
terial must actually move into the plant of the 
purchaser. 

The M & M Woodworking Co., Portland, 
Ore., asked that lumber purchased by it for 
manufacture into doors for export be exempted 
from minimum cost protection prices. The com- 
pany contended that lumber for export 
was exempt from cost protection and that Brit- 
ish Columbian and other foreign Douglas fir 
door manufacturers were able to buy Douglas 
fir in the Northwest at any prices the sawmills 
chose to accept. This gave them an advantage in 
world markets as against manufacturers located 
in the United States. The appeal was granted 
and an order issued that the West Coast Lum- 
bermen’s Association formulate rules and regu- 
lations giving the desired relief and providing 
for proper policing. 

A production quota of 15,000,000 feet for the 
month of March was granted the Eastern Shook 
& Box Subdivision. Upon its own application 
the production quota of the Plywood Package 
Subdivision was reduced from 100,000,000 feet 
to 70,000,000, for the first quarter of 1934. 
Other first-quarter allotments reduced were 
those of the Face Veneer Subdivision, from 
135,000,000 feet to 90,000,000; and of the Wal- 
nut Subdivision, from 10,500,000 to 7,500,000 
feet. 

C. Arthur Bruce, the executive officer, was 
directed to submit an amendment to Schedule 
A, more clearly defining those eligible to receive 
allotments from the Mahogany Subdivision. A 
resolution was passed to the effect that when an 
operation receives allotments from two or more 
Subdivisions, the administrative agencies in- 
volved shall jointly determine the rated capacity 
of the mill and the normal percentage of pro- 
duction subject to the jurisdiction of each Divi- 
sion or Subdivision. Allotments shall then be 


will take the matter up with the NRA administration. 

This a:ternoon a joint committee, representing industry and public 
interests, will call on Assistant Secretary of Agriculture Tugwell to 
report the findings of the Forest Conservation Conference, and to ar- 
range for a conference with President Roosevelt to tell him of the plans. 
The committee will be headed by Dean H. S. Graves, of the Yale For- 
estry School, and will include Wilson Compton, general manager of the 
National Lumber Manufacturers’ Association, John D, Tennant, chair- 
man of the Lumber Code Authority, and F. A. Silcox, chief of the 


made on a footage basis. Allotments are not 
allowed to be cumulative. 

The Maple Flooring Division was given a 
10,000,000-foot increase for the first quarter of 
1934. The Broom & Mop Handle Division was 
granted a production allotment of 16,000,000 
handles for the month of March. Divisions and 
Subdivisions were given permission to make 
allotments on a monthly basis. 

Minimum cost protection was extended to 
export sales of products of the Maple Flooring 
Division and the Southern & Appalachian 
Hardwood Subdivision. It was extended also 
to Subdivisions of the Wooden Package Divi- 
sion. Several schedules were revised in minor 
details. 

The Southern Pine Division introduced new 
freight formulas designed to remove inequali- 
ties in price caused by distance from or prox- 
imity to the Division’s chief markets. Mills in 
Southern and Southwestern Freight Associa- 
tion territories are permitted to absorb not to 
exceed 5 cents per 100 pounds toward meeting 
the competition of mills in the Southeast when 
quoting for Eastern Trunk Lines and New 
England territories. For Central Freight Asso- 
ciation territory, distant mills are permited to 
absorb up to 3 cents per 100 pounds where their 
freight rate is higher than the Hattiesburg, 
Miss., freight rate and where lower must in- 
crease their freight rate not to exceed 3 cents 
per 100 pounds. A similar adjustment is pro- 
vided for sales to Western territory, for which 
rates must be adjusted with the rate from Eliza- 
beth, La. All quotations and sales must be on 
a delivered basis and shipments by truck placed 
on a rail transportation cost basis. 


Committee to Co-ordinate Prices 
Chairman John D. Tennant stated that to 


provide for future co-ordination of prices a 
standing committee on Price Co-ordination 
would be established, made up of representatives 
of each Division. This committee will meet one 
week in advance of the meeting of the Lumber 
Code Authority, and cost-protection price sched- 
ules will not be submitted to the Cost & Prices 
Committee of the Authority until they have 
been approved by the Price Co-ordinating Com- 
mittee. 

Mr. Tennant also appointed a committee to 
devise a form for cost questionnaires. John W. 
McClure, chief of the Costs and Prices Division, 
is chairman. Arthur Bevan, chief of the Divi- 
sion of Production Control, is chairman of the 
committee on statistical forms. 

Thus far in the session the Authority has 
refused to consider any reductions in existing 
wages scales. The Loyal Legion of Loggers & 
Lumbermen, asking for a wage increase in the 
Northwest, was informed that a hearing would 
be granted to any of its members who wished to 
appear in favor of such an advance. 

The Authority approved the addition of Cali- 
fornia to the jurisdiction of the Douglas Fir 
Subdivision. An agreement between several 
Subdivisions of the Wooden Package Division 
and the Southern Rotary Cut Lumber Division 
settling disputed questions of jurisdiction was 
approved. The county of San Francisco was 
added to the jurisdiction of the Redwood Divi- 
$10n, 
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News, Rulings and Comments About 


To Prosecute Code Violator 


WasHincton, D. C., Feb. 12.—Newspaper 
reports to the effect that W. E. Belcher, of 
Centerville, Ala., alleged Lumber Code violator 
whose case had been turned over to the local 
Federal district attorney for prosecution, had 
offered to pay all back wages and Code fees 
and promised to abide by the letter and spirit 
of the Code in future, have been confirmed at 
the Department of Justice here. But it was 
added that the Department is as yet “without 
any notice that Belcher has satisfied the district 
attorney either as to the extent of restitution or 
the time in which it is to be made. Until this 
is done there can be no halt in the prosecution 
of the case.” 

Mr. Belcher, who operates small mills in and 
around Centerville producing about 1,500,000 
feet a month, was reported early in September 
as violating the Code, by paying his labor as 
little as 10 cents an hour, operating ten hours 
daily, and refusing to make reports or pay Code 
fees to the Southern Pine Association, under 
whose jurisdiction he operated. He was ac- 
cused of persisting in running his mills in the 


AMERICAN LUMBERMAN 


absence of a production-control allotment, and 
of his own refusal to aply for one. 

The Southern Pine Association made a 
thorough investigation of the complaints against 
Mr. Belcher. 

After a further investigation and gathering 
of evidence, the case went to the Lumber Code 
Authority, who certified it to the, Compliance 
Division of the NRA. That body turned the 
matter over to the Department of Justice, which, 
after an investigation, instructed the Federal 
district attorney to prosecute. 


Name Your Own Class 


In a recent bulletin (No. 28) sent out by 
the Southern Cypress Manufacturers’ Associa- 
tion, in duplicate to all operators in the Cypress 
Division, each operator was requested to notify 
the association whether he wished to be consid- 
ered as “Class A” or “Class B.” And if he 
considered himself technically “A” but entitled 
to the price differentials of “B,” he was asked 
to present his argument in detail. If a company 
makes no application for classification, it will 
be treated as “Class A,” the bulletin stated. 





Retailers Study Code Provisions and 
Prepare to Apply Them 


Lumber and _ building material dealers 
throughout the United States are well on the 
way to compliance with provisions of the Re- 
tail Lumber Code, and a tremendous majority 
are willing and anxious to give the new deal 
in business at least an even chance to solve 
their major competitive problems, it is indi- 
cated in an impressive number of reports to 
the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN from widely scat- 
tered points. 

Homer W. Ballinger, chairman of the Retail 
Lumber Code Authority, has sent to all Divi- 
sions copies of a bulletin on the development 
of Mode costs by Divisions, listing the minimum 
wages per hour in the various areas in each 
Division and the minimum mark-up for over- 
head in sales of both lumber and building mate- 
rials. In lumber sales the mark-up to cover 
handling and delivery expense is either $4.80, 
$5.20, $5.60 or $6 per M-feet, depending on 
the minimum wages established, and the mark- 
up to cover sales and administrative expense 
varies from a low of 20 percent to a high of 
25 percent of the cost of material. As to build- 
ing materials not sold by the M-feet the per- 
centage mark-up for handling and delivery is 
either 16, 1744, 1824, or 20 percent, again 
depending on the minimum wage schedule, and 
the percentage for selling and administration is 
the same as for lumber in all districts but Nos. 
13 and 15 of New Mexico; the total Mode 
mark-up for building materials varies from a 
low of 36 to a high of 45 percent. 

The Divisional agencies, in turn, have sent 
bulletins to all dealers under their respective 
jurisdictions, advising them of the Mode figures 
applicable and in most Divisions these bulletins 
have also described in full detail just how the 
mark-up is to be applied, usually illustrating by 
characteristic examples of pricing. Other Divi- 
sional bulletins have called dealers’ attention to 
amendment to Article VIII of the Code, which 
specifies that each dealer must set his own 
price, at or above the Mode mark-up, and within 
ten days from notification by the Division he 
must file his prices thus made with the Division 
Authority, and also must “publish” them—that 
is, must have them open to public inspection in 
his town. 

To help their dealers understand the provi- 
sions of the Code most of the associations act- 
ing as Authority agencies have hired men— 


usually experienced dealers well acquainted with 
the Code, and often officials of the association 
itseli—to call on the dealers in their yards and 
confer with them in district meetings. Due to 
the necessity of getting such authoritative infor- 
mation lumbermen have been coming to these 
meetings who previously would not have consid- 
ered doing so, have become acquainted with each 
other, and, it is said, some have learned with 
surprise that horns, hoofs and forked tail are 
not “standard equipment” with most models of 
competitors. 

In addition a large part of the programs at 
State and regional conventions of retailers have 
been devoted to addresses and discussions con- 
cerning the Code, and these associations, too, 
have felt the benign influence of this common 
need for information, in bringing additional hun- 
dreds of lumbermen together for counsel as well 
as inspiration. From all these associations come 
reports of a concerted determination to make 
the Code program succeed, so that from the 
time, energy and money put into it the industry 
may derive a great and lasting benefit. 

In some of the metropolitan centers adminis- 
tration of the Code is not under the jurisdiction 
of a State association but of a metropolitan 
agency instead. The Wood Products Institute 
of Greater St. Louis is the agency of the Au- 
thority in the “49th State,” and Carl H. Hole- 
kamp, president of the Holekamp Lumber Co. 
and of the Institute, is chairman of the Code 
Authority in that Division (No. 30). Other 
officers of the institute include: Tom W. Fry, 
of the Fry-Fulton Hardwood Lumber Co., and 
A. D. Franklin, of Weyerhaeuser Forest Prod- 
ucts, first and second vice presidents; W. L. 
Trampe, of the Steele & Hibbard Lumber Co., 
treasurer; and Frank More, secretary. 

In Chicago the president of the Code Author- 
ity for Division 29 is J. W. Embree, jr., of the 
Rittenhouse & Embree Lumber Co.; I. Callner, 
of the Joseph Lumber Co., is vice president; 
John Claney, of the Lord & Bushnell Co., treas- 
urer; and George W. Keehn, secretary. The 
Control Committee is composed of Messrs. Em- 
bree, Callner, and Claney and also Charles T. 
Clark, of the Burns Lumber Co.; Frank J. 
Heitmann, of the Heitmann Lumber Co.; Sang- 
ston Hettler, of the Herman H. Hettler Lumber 
Co.; and J. H. Touchstone, of the George Green 
Lumber Co. 
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Calls Conference of All Code 
Authorities 


Wasuincton, D. C., Feb. 12.—Invitations 
have been sent by Administrator Johnson ty 
7,000 members of the Authorities created unde 
the 278 NRA codes approved to date (which 
represent 90 percent of all industry and trade) 
and also to members of association committees 
of the 353 other codes submitted but not yet 
approved, to a conference to be held in Consti. 
tution Hall Mar. 5-8. It will be, the Goverp. 
ment expects, “the greatest gathering of leaders 
of industry and trade in the country’s history,” 
aud will be addressed by President Roosevelt 
year and a day after his inauguration. 

In his invitations to the conference, General 
Johnson requested the submission before Feb, 9 
of “such questions, or suggestions, which, in 
your judgment, may improve the policy or pro- 
cedure of the National Recovery Administra. 
tion” and he also urged participants to come 
prepared to discuss details of the effect of the 
codes on their particular industries. 

\ccurate information is desired, the general 
pointed out, concerning the effects of codes on 
operations, including employment, in each in- 
dustry ; on general price trends of products in 
each industry; and on unethical trade practices; 
as well as the effects of code provisions, if any, 
restricting production through limitation of ma- 
chine hours or plant facilities, and the effect of 
codes on smaller concerns in each of the in- 
dustries. 

In addition, the invitation solicits suggestions 
to be presented during the conference for the 
modification, elimination or addition of specific 
code provisions; proposals for the elimination 
of overlapping of codes and for the financing 
of industry code administration. 

Following the opening session on Mar. 5 to 
be addressed by the President and General 
Johnson, the general conference will be divided 
into several public group meetings to be fol- 
lowed by group conferences of Code Authorities 
and Code Committees with the Administration 
and a final general conference of selected dele- 
gates of each Code Authority and Committee 
with the Administrator. 

As tentatively outlined the group conferences 
will discuss the following subjects: 

Group I. Possibilities of increasing em- 
ployment; wages and hours; comparative sit- 
uation of capital goods and consumer goods 
industries. 

Group II. Trade 
prices; protection against 
petition; and against 
monopolistic tendencies. 

Group III. Trade Practices: Control of 
production, limitation of machine hours; 
restriction of expansion of facilities; ethical 
practices regulating competitive relationship 

Group IV. Code Authority Organization: 
Code administration, including compliance 
and enforcement; inequalities, inconsistencies 
and overlapping in codes; 
and inter-code coordination; the financing of 
code administration; use and control of the 
Code Eagle. 


Costs and 
destructive com- 
excessive prices and 


Practices: 


Group V. Operation of codes in small enter- 
prises; position of minorities. 





What Conservation Meet Did 


A digest of the final recommendations of the 
recent Forest Conservation Conference, with 
an accompanying chart to make it easy to see 
why they were made and the beneficial results 
expected from their enactment, has been pre- 
pared by the Society of American Foresters, 
and copies will be distributed at cost. 

The digest “picks apart” the recommenda- 
tions of the various committees into separate 
paragraphs, and by means of a system of sym- 
bols indicates what type of action each small 
unit of the recommendations requires—that 15, 
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the Lumber Industry's NRA Codes 


whether action by the Federal Government (and 
if so, what kind of action), by States, by Lum- 
ber Code Authority, or others as listed. 








Sees Minimum Prices Defeated 
by Subterfuge 


[Nore: This letter was sent by Mr. Woollett 
Jan. 9, but lack of space made it necessary to 
hold it over until this issue—Ep1Tor.] 

To THE EpiToR: 

The minimum prices under the Lumber Code 
Authority have been in effect two months and 
there has been a very pronounced determination 
upon the part of the buyers and sellers to exer- 
cise every ingenuity known to the hardwood 
industry to defeat the minimum prices by sub- 
terfuge, trickery, direct violation by intelligent 
design, as well as through ignorance. 

The utter lack of respect for law and author- 
ity as it developed during the “dry” period in 
connection with the liquor question is being 
reflected in the attitude of the lumber buyers 
and sellers in connection with the minimum 
prices on hardwoods, and it is our considered 
judgment that if minimum prices are continued 
it will develop the same disregard for law by 
the lumber buyers, sellers and users. 

There is already in evidence, to a marked 
degree, the ill effects brought about through 
greed, rank dishonesty, fear, ignorance and 
necessity, as shown by the attitude of a large 
number of buyers and sellers. 

The need for money seems, in the minds of 
many, to justify any act necessary for the pur- 
pose of finding an order and converting the 
lumber into cash. 

So long as “self-preservation is the first law 
of nature’ and human beings are subject to 
fear, ignorance, necessity and human frailty, it 
seeems almost impossible to control the many 
thousands of buyers and sellers and hold them 
within the bounds of the Lumber Code Author- 
ity minimum price. 

We venture to express our opinion that in 
the control of production rests the solution of 
the lumber problem, and not in the attempt to 
“police” and control the individual acts of every 
individual buyer and seller of hardwood. 

For the above reasons, we take the liberty 
of voicing our protest in the hope that your 
editorial columns may feel inclined to assist in 
protecting the industry from what appears to 
be an unscientific solution and a violation of 
the principles covering laws of supply and 
demand. 

J. N. Woo.tett, President, 
Aberdeen Lumber Co., Chicago. 


Bound Volumes of Codes 


Wasuineton, D. C., Feb. 12.—NRA codes 
and amendments, supplemental codes, executive 
orders and administrative orders are being com- 
piled in bound volumes in the chronological 
order in which the codes etc. were approved 
and the orders issued, and can be purchased 
Irom the Superintendent of Documents at $1.50 
per volume. Already available are: Volume 1, 
from July 9 to Oct. 11; Volume 2, Oct. 12 to 
Nov. 10; Volume 3, Nov. 11 to Dec. 7, 1933. 








Seek a State Lumber Code 


_ Newark, N. J., Feb. 12—A State code of 
lair competition for the retail lumber industry 
is being sought by the New Jersey Lumber- 
men's Association, so that within this common- 
Wealth the dealers may adjust in a hurry any 
troublesome trade practices that may develop, 
and not be forced to rely on the slower action 
of the Federal code, which proponents of the 
State code describe as too cumbersome. There 
is also dissatisfaction because of the fact that 
under the Retail Lumber Code this State is 
divided into two separate Divisions. 








Little Opposition to Mode Is 
Offered at Hearing 


Wasuincton, D. C., Feb. 12.—Compara- 
tively little serious opposition to the 90-day 
trial of the Mode figures for determining over- 
head costs under the Retail Lumber Code de- 
veloped at the hearing Feb. 7. The Associated 
General Contractors had protested, but an- 
nounced that they would “go along” with the 
dealers and settle their difficulties under the 
Code and Mode. Several cash-and-carry yards 
protested the application of the Mode, claiming 
that since they do not deliver and do not ex- 
tend credit, they should be allowed a price 
differential. 

A feature of the hearing was a statement by 
Judge William S. Bennet, appearing for the 
Chicago Retail Lumber Dealers’ Association, 
to the effect that the cost of lumber for a spe- 
cified house bill had advanced only from $969.22 
in July, 1933, to $1,068.07 at present, under the 
Mode, despite the increases in whole prices of 
lumber. 

A statement by one witness to the effect that 
present prices of lumber were preventing sales 
was countered by the National Lumber Manu- 
facturers’ Association statistical service, show- 
ing that orders received at the mills during the 
last two weeks for which figures were available 
were greater than during any similar period 
since last July. 

John V. Dobson, 


of Minneapolis, Minn., 
president of the J. F. 


Anderson Lumber Co., 


and Paul S. Collier, of New York, secretary 
of the Northeastern Retail Lumbermen’s As- 
sociation, and others testified in favor of the 
present cost-finding formula. 





Amendment Permits Freight 
Allowances on Cedar Chests 


WasuincrTon, D. C., Feb. 12.—Administrator 
Johnson has approved an amendment to the 
Furniture Code which permits manufacturers of 
cedar chests and other cedar storage pieces to 
make freight allowances not greater than the 
following : 


Freight from any factory shipping point 
to any destination may be so equalized that 
the carload freight rate which would be ap- 
plicable to that shipment will be no greater 
than the carload rate’on the same shipment 
if it were made from the nearest point as 
follows: Atlanta, Ga., or from Chicago, or 
from New York. The carload freight rate 
shall be used in computing all allowances 
whether made in carloads or less than car- 
load lots. Where cedar chests or cedar 
storage pieces are shipped without crating, 
the dealer may be made an allowance not to 
exceed 50 cents per crate. This shall be 
distinct from, and in addition to, any freight 
allowance. In case cedar chests are sold 
from warehouse at points other than where 
manufactured, the costs of such warehousing 
and any handling incidental thereto shall be 
added to the factory price. 


Official Rulings and Interpretations on 
Operations Under the Code 


Western Pine Answers Questions 


Western Pine Lumber Code Bulletin No. 26 
contains a number of questions and answers 
relating to terms interpretations, as follows: 


1. What is the correct method of figuring 
wholesale and cash discounts? Wholesale and 
cash discounts should be figured on the amounts 
of the invoice as they are paid. When making 
the 90 percent advance, wholesale discount is 
taken on 90 percent of invoice after deducting 
estimated freight, then the 2 percent cash dis- 
count is taken on the balance of the 90 percent, 
which is payable. At time of final settlement, 
freight charges are adjusted to actual freight 
expense and wholesale discount is taken on the 
unpaid 10 percent balance of invoice, after which 
calculation the 2 percent cash discount is taken 
when making final remittance. 

2. May cash discount be allowed if payment 
is made in paper instead of cash? Cash dis- 
counts are given in consideration of payments 
in current funds convertible on demand. Notes 
and trade acceptances do not meet this require- 
ment of immediate convertibility into cash and 
such settlements are not entitled to cash dis- 
count. 

3. Is there a net due date for a wholesaler 
beyond the date at which the cash discount on 
the advance payment expires? No. The whole- 
sale terms do not provide a period for net pay- 
ment. They do allow a grace period up to 15 
days after arrival of car in which to make final 
remittance, less 2 percent, on the remaining por- 
tion of invoice not paid within 15 days after 
date of invoice, but failure to make the 90 per- 
cent advance within the specified time or failure 
to make final remittance in accordance with the 
terms makes the unpaid balance immediately 
overdue and subject to interest at 8 percent per 
annum from 15 days after date of invoice. 


4. Where the 90 percent advance has been 


made but for various reasons the wholesaler is 
unable to complete settlement within 15 days 
after arrival of car are both the cash discount 
on the advance payment and the cash discount 
on the final settlement forfeited? No. Only 
the cash discount on the final settlement is for- 
feited. The final settlement is then overdue as 
of 15 days after date of invoice. 

5. In what respect does the treatment of a 
retailer differ? “Rail Direct” sales are made 
net 60 days from date of invoice, but if pay- 
ment of invoice is made within 5 days after 
arrival of car, a 2 percent discount for cash is 
allowed. Direct sales are overdue and subject 
to interest charges 60 days from date of invoice. 

Western Pine Lumber Code Bulletin No. 27, 
dealing with Minimum Prices Interpretations, 
makes this statement about quotations on forest 
service proposals: Reference is made to the 
instructions which appeared in requests for bids 
sent out by the Forest Service stating that mills 
were not governed by the Minimum Code Prices 
in quoting on Government requirements. The 
Forest Service has withdrawn these instruc- 
tions. The Forest Service will still accept the 
lowest bid but the fact that they are willing to 
accept a lower bid than the Code price does 
not relieve the mills and wholesalers from re- 
sponsibility for observance of the Code prices. 


Should Report Violations 


The Northern Pine Lumber Code Bulletin 
No. 17 makes this statement in regard to items 
not covered by cost-protection prices: “Reports 
have been received that some items not covered 
by minimum cost-protection prices have been 
sold at prices considerably below values of re- 
lated items that have such protection. Opera- 
tors who produce items of this kind should write 
the Association office giving a full description 
of the stock so they may be advised as to the 
proper procedure to be followed in pricing 
same.” 











FE. W. WEINEL. KE. E. HINCHLIFF, 
Columbia; Galesburg; 
Elected President Retiring President 


An enlivened Illinois Lumber & Material 
Dealers’ Association, whose membership now 
represents 95 percent or more of the retail lum- 
ber and material business in its territory, met 
Feb. 6-8 at the Stevens Hotel in Chicago in 
what was freely conceded to be the best annual 
convention, in point of both interest and attend- 
ance, in the history of the organization. 

Special prominence was accorded two impor 
tant subjects—NRA Codes and Federal financ- 
ing of home building—and the were 
marked by unusually strong addresses given by 
men who had something to say and said it well, 
to men who wanted to hear it; by a president 
who was a skilled presiding officer and a man- 
aging director who kept things happening and 
happening on time; by the large number of 
dealers who were evidently there for business, 
whether in attending sessions or studying dis- 
plays of exhibitors; and by a “Brazil nut from 
Toronto” who kept everybody happy. 

Three districts met Tuesday afternoon to 
elect State directors and, departing from time- 
honored “last day” custom, the association nom- 
inating committee reported on Wednesday, re- 
sulting in election of the following officers and 
directors for 1934 


sessions 


President—F. W. Weinel, August F. Weinel 
Lumber Co... Columbia 
Vice president—Russell F. Hunter, Hunter 


Lumber Co., Chillicothe 


Directors—At Large, W. H. Acheson, Som- 
ers-Barr Co. (Ine.), Urbana; second district 
A. J. Powelson, Simpson-Powelson Lumber 
Co., Sterling; fourth district, A. W. Allen, 
Allen Lumber Co., Peoria; sixth district, 
Henry J. Bruce, Bruce Lumber Co., Riverton 


President's Address 


After the invocation by the Rev. J. W. 
George, of Chicago, President E. E. Hinchliff, 
of the Hinchliff Lumber & Fuel Co., Galesburg, 
in his annual address reviewed what he termed 
“the most active year of the association’s life.” 
The lumber business of today, he continued, 
with its bookkeeping machines and NRA codes, 
presents a tremendous change from the methods 
of his grandfather, a “typical rugged individual- 
ist,” whose office equipment consisted of two 
kegs—one for the unpaid bills and the other 
a combined cuspidor and receptacle for the paid 
bills. 

Of the Retail Lumber Code he said, “We have 
a good code” and declared that it is growing 
“more and more to permanency” in the busi- 
ness life of the industry, for a large percentage 
of the Illinois retailers have shown that they 
are in favor of the Code. It presents a won- 
derful opportunity for retail association work, 
as the increased membership in the organization, 
increasing its effectiveness and value, is a direct 
result of the operation of the Code. If the 
Code succeeds, he declared, “we have every- 
thing to gain and nothing to lose,” and con- 
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Illinois Dealers Study Code 


Association’s “Greatest Ever’ Convention 


cluded that “it is our opportunity and our duty 
that it does succeed.” The enthusiastic 
applause which greeted Mr. Hinchliff’s address 
indicated how thoroughly the members agreed 
with this man who took over the presidency 
for what he had thought would be a quiet year. 
Subsequently he proved to be a gvuod sport as 
well as a good leader, for, put “on the spot” 
by Jules Brazil, he sang solo the melody of a 
familiar old song, with the entire assembly tak- 
ing the tenor: and again he sang in a trio with 
the diminutive comedian and Henry P. Goertz, 
of the Edward Hines Lumber Co., Chicago. 
That these were exhibitions of great daring will 
be attested by any lumberman who attended one 
of the larger retail conventions this year. 


to see 


Report of Managing Director 


Enthusiastic, too, was the applause for the 
reports of Managing Director J. F. Bryan, and 


many the words of commendation for his fine 
work in keeping the association active and 
useful, both in Code activities and other en- 


deavors during the year and in preparing the 
program and making it “click” on time. In his 
report he reviewed the steps taken by this 
association to put the Code in operation in Illi- 
nois and to make it generally understood by all 
dealers in the State—a job done so thoroughly 
that Mr. Bryan could report a membership of 


900, largest in the organization’s history, with 
these and almost all non-members both well 
informed and working earnestly to comply with 


the Code. All this took time and money, he 
explained, with both the president and W. G. 
Joyce, field service director, giving full time to 
“held work in the interest of the new business 
program.” He mentioned the visits of these 
men and other association representatives to 
dealers’ yards and offices, and attendance at dis- 
trict meetings, and said of them: 


The service of our men in the field has 
been helpful. They have worked along edu- 
cational lines, giving information and in- 


struction, 


and get 


aiding dealers to solve problems, 
ready for conducting their business 
in accordance with the law, the Code, and the 
Mode system of finding costs. 


“Your association started early to get ready 
for the changes that we knew had to come,” 
he added, a fact which did much to make possi- 
ble another statement: “Generally speaking, 
Illinois retailers, members of the association 
and the small minority who are not members, 
are striving as best they can to adapt their 
methods of business to the requirements of the 
law and the Code of Fair Competition.” Sum- 
marizing the results of the numerous district 
meetings, the visits to dealers, and the $2,910 
spent for Code work, he said: 

Although we are not yet working under 
the full Code, having been delayed because 
of difficulties in getting reports on volume of 
business, yet methods and practices have im- 
proved wonderfully and retailers in our in- 
dustry are helping to educate themselves by 
improving ethics and having higher regard 
for their neighbors. This largely is the re- 
sult of continued visiting by official repre- 
sentatives of the association. 

He reviewed the association’s organization for 
Code work, including the election of the twenty- 
seven members of the State Code Authority 
three from each of the nine districts—the execu- 
tive committee of five, and the arbitration com- 
mittee. Less than half of the dealers in the 
State have responded to the $10 assessment for 
Code dues, and Mr. Bryan urged them to be 
prompt so that the efficient administration work 
could continue. He closed his report by urging 
all members to continue to work with, and not 
against, the Code and to make special efforts 
to bring into the membership the 300 dealers 
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who have not joined, so that the association's 
strength and prestige might be increased, 


Other Association Business; Committees 


There was no banquet served at this cop. 
vention, but on the second day the dealers hag 
as luncheon guests the exhibitors who had pre- 
pared the forty exhibits, and the dealers them. 
selves had luncheon together again on the third 
day. A _ spirit of good fellowship prevailed 
throughout the convention, and the lumbermen 
and their friends thoroughly enjoyed themselyes 
in groups in the lobby and dining rooms of the 
hotel during the evenings; everybody seemed 
to feel that business is on its way back to pros. 
perity. 

Convention committees as announced on the 
opening day were: 

Exhibits—Clarence B. Elliott, 
J. D. Andrews, and H. IL. 
tions—George F. Colton, 
Bernzen, Chester R. 


chairman, 
Kruimm; resolu. 
chairman, Walter 
Schwartz, J. W. Hunter 
and L. S. program—J. C. Duncan, 
chairman, W. G. Traver, and Harry B. Apken 
nominations—A. F. Hunter, chairman, Leo R 
Sackman, W. V. Ruhle, Joseph J. Springman, 
and J. T. Ewing; sergeants-at-arms—E. MM. 
Schermerhorn, chairman, W. H. Hotz, Allen 
Waite Embree, and William John- 


Conn; 


Corson, 

ston. 
Members of the Ladies’ Auxiliary had a full 

program during the convention, also, under the 


direction of the president, Mrs. William V. 
Ruhle. [vents included a card party, theater 
party and dinner. 


DIRECT GOVERNMENT LOANS 
FOR NEW HOMES 


A practically full attendance at the last after 
noon session of the convention was ample evi- 
dence to every veteran conventioneer that there 
was keen interest in the subject to be discussed 
then—that of direct Government loans for the 
building of new homes. To give the assembly a 
clear understanding of what has been done and 
what might be done in this way—and why it 
should be—Mr. Hinchliff called upon Elmer C. 
Hole, manager of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 
originator of the campaign that resulted in in- 
troduction of the Duffey Bill, the Ellenbogen 
Bill, and six other bills in Congress. 

Mr. Hole told of the hundreds of dealers who, 
as soon as the business upturn last year gave 
them new hope, began to write to the AMERICAN 
LUMBERMAN asking where they could obtain 
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Provisions and Campaign for Home Loans 
Sees Bright Future Ahead for Revitalized Home Construction Industry 


mortgage money for new home building, and of 
the thorough investigation which disclosed that 
the only way to get such money, even for the 
best of credit risks, was through Government 
financing, and the only way to get it from the 
Government without a long and discouraging 
wait was to obtain an amendment to the Home 
Owners’ Loan Act which would authorize the 
Government to lend the necessary funds direct 
to home owners. 

It is to obtain such an amendment, he said, 
that the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN is continuing 
vigorously to push this campaign which it started 
last June, and that lumber dealers everywhere 
are giving it increasingly strong support by 
writing to their congressmen, talking it up gen- 
erally, and getting newspapers to print some- 
thing about the Duffey Bill. Already a hundred 
congressmen have promised to support the bill. 
He ‘predicted that the legislation which actually 
will be enacted will be an Administration bill, 


collectively and separately, to support the cam- 
paign now than were needed to start it. 

An unexpected part of the program was the 
entrance of Oscar R. Kreutz, of Chicago, field 
manager of the Home Loan Bank in Illinois and 
Wisconsin, who had heard that the subject was 
to be discussed and came to take part. He said 
that it is reasonably certain that there will be 
an amendment to the Home Owners’ Loan Act, 
and it is important from the standpoint of re 
employment, for it has been found that of all 
the men employ ed in PWA projects, 75 percent 
were formerly in the building industry, so re- 
sumption of building will indeed lighten the bur- 
den of providing employment relief, In the 
meantime the Home Loan Bank is going ahead 
with its work of organizing Federal Savings & 
Loan Associations. For each such association 
the Government will loan up to $100,000, match- 
ing local funds in multiples of $500; this money 
will come out of a $100,000,000 fund appropriated 


THE NATURE AND VALUE 
OF THE CODES 


At this, its first State convention since the 
adoption of the National Industrial Recovery 
Act, the association carefully studied all phases 
of the formation and administration of the Re- 
tail Lumber Code, the Lumber Code (manufac- 
turers’) and other similar “charters.” Consid- 
eration was from the standpoints of national, 
State, district and individual interests, both in- 
dustry and consumers. 

Why Codes Were Demanded 

First presented was the viewpoint of the 
nation as a whole, particularly its business men, 
in an address “Business and the New Deal,” 
by John N. Van der Vries, of Chicago, manager 
of the northern central division of the United 
States Chamber of Commerce. He speedily 
sketched the great economic changes which 





~ RESOLUTIONS UNANIMOUSLY ADOPTED 


The Hlinois Lumber & Material Dealers’ Association 


in forty-fourth annual convention assembled, with the 


official 


heartily 


staff—State, 
commended. 


officers—is 
depression has 


and County 
business 


District 
The 


attendance of retailers in the history of the 
organization, reaffirm our allegiance to and desire to 
conform to the Code of Fair Competition for our in- 
dustry under the NRA as signed by President Roosevelt. 
It is our purpose to co-operate in every way we can 
according to the information and advice we have from 
proper authorities with the object of making such con- 
tributions as are within our power to help our national 
Code Authority and our local Code Authority in carry- 
ing out the provisions of the law. 


largest 


We endorse the legislation to help home builders as 
proposed in House Bills 6460 and 6564 now pending 
in the House of Representatives in Washington and 
urge Illinois senators and congressmen to give their 
support to this legislation which proposes to make 
available financing for citizens who want to build small 
homes for their personal use. We believe such finan- 
cial assistance to home builders will increase construc- 
tion throughout the country and give employment to 





el 


handicapped their efforts but they have labored faith- 
fully, diligently and with more of success in helping 
dealers and the industry than could reasonably have 
been expected. We are very grateful to them for their 
expenditure of time and effort. 


To those who have been of assistance with our An- 
nual Convention we extend thanks. Especially are we 
grateful for those who have taken part in our Conven- 
tion Program, to manufacturers who have participated 
in the meeting with wonderful displays in the exhibits 
hall and to the committees who have served faithfully 
and have been so helpful. 

The Ladies Auxiliary is a wonderful help to the 
Illinois Lumber & Material Dealers’ Association. They 
have cooperated in every possible way for which we 
are grateful. We commend the administration of Mrs. 
William V. Ruhle who has served so well as President 
of the organization. She has been untiring in her 
efforts and with the support of her official staff her 








The administration of President 





thousands of mechanics and laborers otherwise idle. 


Hinchliff and his 


G. F. COLTON, 
Chairman 


tesolutions Com factory. 


administration has been highly 


successful and satis- 








and asked the Illinois dealers to write their con- 
gressmen about this, to make sure that the bill 
as finally passed is not just for repair and re- 
modeling work. but also for new building ; when 
he asked for a show of hands, a gratifying num- 
ber promised to do this letter writing. 

There is every reason why a lumber dealer 
should do this, he explained, and there need be 
no hesitancy about it, for employment in the 
building industry is of great importance to the 
nation, and the man who is buying his own home 
is an excellent credit risk—the best there is. 
Money spent for the building of private homes 
will mean much more to the country than will 
that spent for public buildings; there was en- 
thusiastic applause when he said that what we 
need is not more postoffices but “the sound of the 
hammer and the saw, building homes for our peo- 
ple.” 

A. R. Clem, of Freeport, manager of the J. H. 
Patterson Co., was asked to preside at the dis- 
cussion on home financing measures such as this, 
and he added his own urging to that of Mr. Hole, 
saying that more dealers are needed, working 


by Congress. Four associations have already 
been organized in Chicago, and two of them 
have opened offices, but have hardly got going 
in their lending yet. Mr. Kreutz suggested that 
if any lumberman believes his community needs 
such an institution, he should communicate with 
A. R. Gardner, executive vice president of the 
Federal Home Loan Bank at 7 South Dearborn 
Street, Chicago. 

“Now you have your Code, what are you 
going to do with it?” demanded R. L. Putman, 
of Chicago, in a stirring address in which he 
urged the dealers to spend the major portion of 
their business efforts in going out after business, 
as the automobile industry is doing. Financing 
is necessary, he said, and, praising the AMERICAN 
LUMBERMAN for starting the campaign for Gov- 
ernment loans, he urged the dealers to support 
this journal and the American Builder in efforts 
to stimulate building business, not only among 
the dealers themselves but also among the con- 
tractors. It is a time, he said, when manufac- 
turers and dealers alike should embark upon a 
mighty program of merchandising. 





brought about the need for legislative action 
such as the NRA, stating that for 150 years 
America encouraged individual initiative to pro- 
duce to the limit, because this was a debtor na- 
tion which could consume more than it could 
produce, “and the record of America in those 
150 years is such that we have no reason to 
regret” this way of living. 

He described the operation of the New Deal 
as under three major headings: First, those 
things that had to be done immediately to help 
the unemployed, such as the Civilian Conserva- 
tion Corps, emergency unemployment relief 
funds, and the CWA (which American business 
“will approve if it works,” though interest 
charges alone amount to a per capita cost of 
$10 a year) ; second, efforts to salvage as much 
as possible from the wreckage, by means of 
bank insurance, the Home Mortgage Act, Farm 
Mortgage Act, and the Securities Act (this 
last he declared is too strict, needlessly impos- 
ing handicaps so severe as to almost stifle activ- 


_ity in the new securities needed for real and 


permanent recovery): and third, strengtheiing 
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and improving the business and economic struc- 
ture of the future, by means of legislation such 
as that which created the Agricultural Adjust- 
ment Administration, the Tennessee Valley 
Authority, and the NRA Administration. 

The National Industrial Recovery Act is im- 
perfect, he continued, but it was prepared and 
presented in a hurry to forestall passage of the 
Black Bill, which would have imposed a 30-hour 
week on all industry. 

We now are in the “second chapter” of the 
Code, that of compliance, of making everybody 
work with it, Mr. Van der Vries said, and a 
long stretch looms ahead, for those who oppose 
the Code have nothing better to offer and “I 
don’t believe the whole scheme will ever be 
entirely discarded.” 


Getting Retail Code Was Work 


Vivid pictures of long and often exasperating 
conferences in Washington hotels and Govern- 
ment office buildings, of men who toiled and 
conferred and traveled and argued for days and 
weeks and months to produce a Retail Lumber 
Code that would be acceptable to not only a 
majority of factors in the industry but also to 
the Government, were presented to the Illinois 
dealers by Spencer D. Baldwin, of Jersey City, 


N. J., president of the National Retail Lumber 
Dealers’ Association. 

He gave his hearers a clear realization of 
the fact that while the Retail Lumber Code 


has some disadvantages to individual dealers 
and changes probably will be necessary, as it 
is it represents the result of a tremendous 
amount of work and worry by capable men 
who are earnestly doing the very best they 
can in a distressfully complicated situation. 
The dealers were gratified to hear him say 
that there is little difficulty being experienced 


with other branches of the lumber industry, 
but is rather with the Government itself. “I 
found the manufacturers, when | was down at 


Washington last week, ready to do practically 
anything, if it was fair and square,” he said, 
and added that a continuation of this attitude 
may be anticipated, for retailers distribute 75 
percent of the lumber produced . 

He highly complimented the quality of men 
selected by President Rgosevelt for NRA posi- 
tions, and said that they were sincere in their 
efforts to do their jobs well and fairly, but he 
told (in a manner that brought laughs from 
his audience) of the difficulties in getting the 
Code finally approved. In this work George 
Dulany, jr., of Chicago, industrial advisor to 
the NRA Administration for the Retail Lumber 
Code deliberations, “was a wonderful help to 
us,” Mr. Baldwin said. 

The Jerseyite expressed admiration for Gen- 
eral Johnson, and opined that he is a good man 
for the job of NRA administrator. Yet, he said, 
he made one big mistake in demanding, in a 


speech, that we should have shorter hours, 
higher wages, and lower prices. “That just 
doesn’t make sense,” Mr. Baldwin said, and 


declared that a lumber business always in the 
red will not be able to continue to pay taxes 
to support an NRA or any other Government 
project. 

He predicted that within a short time the 
difficulties in the way of the Retail Lumber 
Code will be cleared up and the path will be 
clear for its enforcement. He urged the dealers 
to make their complaints first to their district 
agencies and then to their State agency of the 
Authority, before taking any matter up with 
the National offices, and predicted that if this 
practice is followed there will be much less 
difficulty with operation under the Code. He 
urged, also, that dealers writing to Washington 
their views write them to the National Retail 
Lumber Dealers’ Association or to him person- 
ally instead of to Administrator Johnson (al- 
though that is their admitted right), because all 
the mail addressed to the administrator even- 
tually finds its way to the desk of Homer Bal- 
linger, chairman of the Retail Lumber Code 
Authority, for answer, and Mr. Ballinger’s time 
should be free for other work. 

“We have our Code, and we will always 
have something like it, if not the NRA, then 
something else,” Mr. Baldwin said. 
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With a Code to make competition fair, and 
adequate financing of homes reasonably certain 
to be provided by the Government, and with lum- 
bermen more friendly toward each other than 
they ever have been (another result of the Code), 
Mr. Baldwin assured the dealers that they are 
in a fine business, of which they do not need 
to be ashamed, and urged them to face the future 
with confidence. At the conclusion of Mr. Bald- 
win’s address he was given a rising vote of 
thanks on motion of A. C. Gauen, of Collinsville, 
for his own hard work in behalf of the industry. 


Administrator and Aids "Great Patriots" 


Another picture of the Washington scene was 
presented by George W. Duiany, jr., who de- 
scribed it from the viewpoint of the NRA indus- 
trial advisor for the Retail Lumber Code, a posi- 
tion to which he was “drafted by telegram on 
three days’ notice.” He sat on the platform 
with the administrator, deputies and assistants 
and explained to them the meaning and impor- 
tance of the various questions that arose, as only 
a person familiar with the lumber business could 
explain them, and he had free access to all official 
records. From these associations he became well 


acquainted with the officials and he told the Illi- 
nois dealers that “those men who have come to 
Washington to administer the NRA 
great patriots. 

General Johnson, he said, is a forceful, capable 
man, and a good man for the job, but he has 
been trying to do too much. “He has been try- 
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ing to be works manager and sales manager too,” 
Mr. Dulany said, “and at the beginning I don’t 
think he realized what a tremendous job was 
ahead of him. He should have turned more of 
the details over to deputies, men like Malcolm 
Muir, for example, who would be perfectly cap- 
able to do the job, and not try to do it all him- 
self. What he’s been trying to do is too much 
for one man.” 

He told then of the eight weeks of hard work 
in “terrifically hot weather” to put the Retail 
Lumber Code “through” and of some of the diffi- 
cult conditions of work. “I never saw a man 
work so hard as Paul Collier,” he said of the 
Northeastern Lumbermen’s Association secre 
tary. “And then, when we had the Code ap- 
proved, the work was not done—it had just 
started.” He highly complimented the work of 
Homer Ballinger, chairman of the Code Author- 
ity, a tactful, careful, politic man, “but when he 
needs to stand up on his hind legs and fight, he’s 
a tiger.” Similar qualities are to be found in 
the officials of the Lumber Code, he said, and the 
lumber group as a whole has a fine reputation in 
Washington, partly because the National offices 
have been in the capital for so many years and 
therefore lumber representatives knew the ways 
of Washington officialdom, and partly because 
the lumber industry has strong organizations 
whose representation of the industry is unques- 
tioned. 

Mr. Dulany congratulated the nation on hav- 
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ing a President and a Congress that will work 
together to overcome the depression. He didn 
vote for Mr. Roosevelt, he said, and he gtijj 
doesn’t think he’s always right, “but I’m fy 
him,” the speaker said amidst loud applause, “%j 
he’s only 51 percent right—that’s better thay 
standing still.” 

He concluded by telling of the lumber jndys. 
try’s Sunlight House at A Century of Progress 
Exposition last year and promising that it would 
be on display again next summer, completely re. 
conditioned. He urged the Illinois association 
to take part in financing it, as this will be done 
entirely by associations this time, now that the 
fair and the house both have proved their power. 


The Dealer and the Manufacturer 


So that the dealers may know why it is that 
the wholesale price of lumber is higher now 
than it has been in the past few years, the prob. 
lems of one great group of manulacturers— 
southern pine—were briefly described by John F. 
Carter, of New Orleans, La., trade extension 
manager of the Southern Pine Association, 
Under the Code, he said, wages have risen from 
a minimum of 744 cents an hour at some mills 
to 24 cents an hour at all mills, with the better- 
paid workers’ wages raised a corresponding 
amount. And the former 10-hour day has given 
way to a 40-hour week, all of which has increased 
the cost of producing lumber. Of the small mills 
he said that “75 percent of the southern pine 
produced comes to you from mills whose names 
you never heard—the little fellow is really the 
market maker.” He urged the dealers, how- 
ever, not to rely “too much” on “Class B” mills 
and their lower prices for a continuing supply. 

He told then of the great amount of survey 
and research work to determine actual facts and 
figures on costs, as demanded by the Lumber 
Code Authority, in the making of cost-protection 
price schedules, and described also some of the 
‘nter-Division adjustments occasionally neces 
sary. Of the request by some retailers that they 
buy lumber for their planing mills without ref- 
erence to the cost-protection prices, as one mill 
buys from another, he said that this would be 
allowable, the planing mill to be considered a 
concentration yard, but that the planing mill pro- 
prietor must file with the Southern Pine Asso- 
ciation and abide by the manufacturers’ rules, 
including the payment of Code fees to the South- 
ern Pine Association; also he must sell to his 
retail business at cost-production§ prices as 
established and then must add the Mode mark-up 
to those prices. 


Code Administration in Illinois 


A. C. Gauen, chairman of the Illinois Retail 
Lumber Code Authority, opened the discussion 
on divisional Code administration, in a crowded 
room that had to be enlarged soon by removal 
of partitions. He urged his fellow dealers to 
realize that this really is a new deal and that in 
principle it is practically certain to endure, and 
for each dealer to get in the parade and stay with 
it, not try to stop it. 

Because of the great number of bulletins that 
will be issued, he said, each dealer should have 
a separate filing system for Code information, so 
that he can find it easily, including all amend- 
ments that may be made. 

Administration of the Code will be easier now 
because the industry is about 95 percent organ 
ized and also because two court decisions have 
established the fact that this law has “teeth in 
it.” He described the organization for Code 
administration and read the names of the men 
responsible for various districts. And he con- 
gratulated the dealers on having such an effi- 
cient, earnest, hardworking young man as John 
Alexander, jr., as chairman of the Code execu- 
tive committee. Then, after heartily seconding 
a suggestion by Mr. Baldwin that dealers “make 
the minimum. prices maximum prices” until the 
building business gets more fully under way, he 


called on Mr. Alexander to conduct a question- 


and-answer forum. 
Special Millwork; Carload Sales 


Mr. Alexander said that all questions were 
welcome, but that if dealers had really read and 
digested the bulletins issued, as well as the Code 
and Mode, they would have only three or four 
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questions to ask. He especially urged them to 
read every word of these documents with ex- 
treme care. . 

As news not previously announced, however, 
he said that an agreement in regard to special 
millwork had been reached, and that millwork 
which the dealer supplies from his stock is to 
be sold at his published prices but that special 
millwork is to be sold at the manufacturer’s price, 
from which the dealer will get a discount of 15 
percent, none of which he is to give to the cus- 
tomer. This special millwork is defined as “all 
woodwork quoted or sold at a lump-sum price 
by a manufacturer or distributor to a dealer on 
a specified construction job.” In answer to a 
question Mr. Alexander said that the officially 
established minimum prices apply to all dealers, 
“even if he sells only one window a year.” 

Except for carload business, direct from mill 
to job—jurisdiction of which has not been estab- 
fished definitely—the Retail Lumber Code has 
jurisdiction over all sales of materials named in 
it, Mr. Alexander said in answer to other ques- 
tions, “and the mere fact that some dealer or 
some mail order house says ‘the Code doesn’t 
apply to us’ doesn’t mean a thing. Neither does 
the filing of a mail order code in Washington— 
anybody can file a code, for it only costs 3 cents, 
but we know that it’s another thing to get it 
approved.” A dealer who sells more coal than 
lumber and materials is under the Retail Coal 
Code as to hours and wages but under the 
Retail Lumber Code for any lumber and 
building materials or building specialties he 
sells. It is up to each dealer to let his State 
administrative agency know what firms, such 
as hardwares, grain elevators and others, 
sell lumber and materials in his town but 
might not be receiving Code bulletins in- 
forming them they are under the Retail 
Lumber Code, as it is up to the individual dealer 
to register a complaint of any other firms selling 
at prices below the levels estabished. Mason 
materials are not yet subject to any code because 
that industry was organized only recently. 


To Safeguard Contracts, Watch Prices 


A warning to dealers against carelessly mak- 
ing prices on some item on which they have no 
published prices was given by Mr. Gauen and 
Mr. Hinchliff, who said that it might be possible 
for such action to invalidate a dealer’s contract 
with his customer. A price on only one item, 
made in this manner, might have this effect. 

After Mr. Gauen’s remarks the association 
gave the Authority a vote of thanks for its work 
and approved the proposed terms of sale. H. F. 
Kreipke, of the association’s accounting bureau, 
briefly described the nature of reports which will 
be required at the expiration of the 90-day Mode 
test period ; he told the dealers that his firm had 
been hired by the association to help members 


in this, and that questions, up to any reasonable 


amount of work, would be answered either by 


letter or by phone with no extra cost to the 
dealer. 


THE LUMBER INDUSTRY AS A BUSINESS 


The dealers were given renewed enthusiasm 
for their business by the numerous speakers who 
told of the great need for new homes and home 
repairing, and of the good repute of the industry, 
and they were cheered, too, to learn that the 
perplexing question of codes is being worked 
out satisfactorily. Comments heard about the 
convention hall showed that the retailers believe 
that there is, or soon will be when financing is 


made possible, a great opportunity for the good 
merchant. 


Don't Be Nation of Waiters 


; But “what are we waiting for?” was the chal- 
‘enge of Paul E. Kendall, of Kansas City, Mo., 
advertising manager of the Long-Bell Lumber 
0. who forcefully brought out the fact that 
codes don’t make business” but are simply meth- 
ods of control, and that the only way to get out 
of the ruins of poor business is to “dig out.” Of 

this he said: 
, We don’t have to wait for anything to happen 
fore we begin to dig out, for there is so much 
hay done before we can hope for any great re- 
n of better times. The only real danger is that 
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we may have become a nation of waiters—wait- 
ing for a miracle—but miracles are due to faith, 
courage, understanding and work. 

The construction industry, he said, is the log- 
ical place for the nation to seek increased busi- 
ness, for it “led the country out of the first post- 
war depression in 1922, and it has been said 
that the stagnation of home building is now the 
largest obstacle in the path of relief of this de- 
pression.” Now, as in times past, the construc- 
tion industry’s condition is an accurate barometer 
of the entire country’s condition. It is the na 
tion’s second industry in point of number of 
workers employed, for, he said, “it is esti- 
mated that six million workers depend upon 
the building industry for their purchasing 
power, and that 85 cents out of every building 
dollar is eventualiy paid to labor.” He con- 
tinued : 

Six million workers represent over one-tenth of 
all those gainfully employed in good times. In 
a survey made by NRA technicians, the state- 
ment is made: “The large total of unemployed 
building workers and the heavy drains for their 
maintenance upon public and private philan- 
thropy justify careful consideration of all pos- 
sible means of reviving construction.” 

Private construction, because it is the major 
product of this great industry, is of “vast im- 
portance as an element in our national economic 
welfare,” Mr. Kendall said, mentioning that in 
1923-1926 it was a $4,000,000,000 industry whose 
“beneficial effects were widespread, penetrating 
to every class and condition of the American 
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public.” In showing the importance of resi- 
dential building to the building industry as a 
whole he called attention to a statement that a 
school or hospital that costs $5,000,000 will 
use about 3,000,000 brick, 1,000 window frames 
and 25,000 feet of roofing, while homes costing 
this much will require ten times as many brick, 
twenty times as many window frames, and forty 
times as much roofing. To this he added that 
the hospital would have “little or no lumber” 
while the homes of equivalent value would have 
“ten to fifteen million feet of lumber.” 

He told of NRA reports which show “an im- 
mediate need for construction of 800,000 residen- 
tial units per year for two years, and this huge 
figure does not take into consideration the re- 
placement of substandard shelter,” which would 
raise the figure to 2,000,000 residential units— 
which would provide work for 2,000,000 men. 

Thus there is clearly indicated a great need 
for homes, and, he said, the problem then be- 
comes how to hasten the program of building 
them. He declared that the codes are necessary 
to industry control, and the direct Government 
loans are necessary for the financing of home 
building. but to aid in this latter program and to 
benefit by it after it arrives, there must be 
started at once a strong and concerted job of 
selling. He said: 

The public must be made to want new homes, 
better homes—they must want them intensely, 
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and then they will find ways and means to buy 
them. It is the job of the building industry, with 
the aid of such agencies as it can enlist, to make 
home building again a safe, sane and highly prof- 
itable investment. The building industry must 
continue, but in a much more intensive manner, 
its attempt to educate the public to the value of 
good material and sound construction. All ma- 
terial manufacturers, associations, dealers and 
all factors in the building industry should begin 
now to promote and advertise the building of 
homes. 

What is needed is a widespread campaign to 
publicize the country’s actual building needs; to 
restore confidence; to stimulate the desire for 
new buildings and to sweep away obstacles to 
the flow of money into the construction industry ; 
to arouse national interest and consciousness as 
to the importance of home building; to gain the 
interest and support of Congress, not in demands 
for the industry but in business-like financial 
support for home loans; not in taking over or 
directing the industry but in studying the coun- 
try’s needs in regard to building, then giving 
these facts to the industry and to the public. 

It is well to keep in mind that practically 
all of the vast amount of money that has been 
spent to aid recovery must’ be paid back 
through taxation, but loans made for homes 
will be completely self-liquidating, will bear 
interest, and will not cost the public one cent 
either directly or indirectly. 

A program of this kind, Mr. Kendall said, can 
be promoted by the construction industry, but 
only if it is welded together into one strong 
unit, and to bring this about he suggested that a 
“building construction division” should be or- 
ganized by the Administration, as suggested by 
Benjamin F. Betts, editor of the American 
Architect. This would provide a vehicle for 
unifying the industry and bringing the powers 
of modern scientific business research to bear 
upon its problems, and one problem on which 
Mr. Betts particularized was that of antiquated 
building codes. ; 

With these things waiting to be done, all of 
which would be of immediate and lasting benefit 
to the industry, Mr. Kendall again asked his 
question, “What are we waiting for r 


Just Ahead: A Building Boom 


Bror G. Dahlberg, of Chicago, president of 
the Celotex Co., was scheduled for an address 
but owing to the fact that he had fallen from 
a horse and injured himself, his physicians ad- 
vised him not to leave his bed. He, therefore, 
sent his address in and it was read by I. 5S. 
Rosenfels, advertising manager. 

Mr. Dahlberg presented in a very interesting 
and forceful way his idea that there is a build- 
ing boom just ahead of us. “It is during the 
periods of obstruction,” he said, “that we beget 
the greatest progress. When the wants of active 
men are not satisfied they speed up their think- 
ing and planning—they scheme and plot new 
ways to obtain the things they want.” As an 
evidence of this fact, he pointed to the new 
automobiles and the new railroad trains and the 
air transport companies. He said: 

We are drawing families away from the 
noise and dirt and congestion into better air 
and better surroundings, where there are 
more opportunities for recreation and better 
health. The shorter work-day already is hav- 
ing its effect in opening up,a whole world of 
new opportunities for industry. 

He also feels that the new dwellings need to 
be redesigned to conform to new ideas of good 
living and moderate cost. “The single word 
‘reconstruction,’” he said, “is the formula for 
our future. Cities, towns, railroads, bridges, 
highways—all crying for reconstruction in a 
country having the world’s greatest natural re- 
sources, with a vast surplus of labor and mate- 
rials!” He further stated that there was some 
danger that some of us may neglect to use our 
ability to think and to plan and to work—that 
some timid souls may wait for the United States 
Government to furnish all the aid, but really 
what is needed more than anything else is a 
return to the courage that was our outstanding 
trait in the days that are gone. Mr. Dahlberg 
looks with confidence to 1934 as a good year— 
one of our best. 

Another assurance that the dealer who really 
works and plans needs have no fear of future 
development was given by Eugene Holland, of 
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Chicago, president of the Universal Gypsum & 
Lime Co., in what several dealers afterward 
agreed was a message of “good, common, every- 


day horse-sense” or if you prefer, business 
sense. He also is interested in a retail lumber 
yard, as have been three generations of his 


family, and he said that most of his business 
experience has been gained in retail lumber 
yards. He got a chance at an ownership of a 
years said, when the 
r saw the coming in the 
and decided he did not want 
to change with them, so sold out. 

“Many men of the same type have continued 
in business,” Mr. Holland said, “but they are 
longing for return of the old 
instead of looking forward and seeking 
the opportunities in the new. Many others who 
aid not want to change employed other men 
to do the changing for them. And others did 
as my predecessor did—got out of the business. 
But still others have remained with the indus- 
try and have gone ahead with it.” Such a man, 
he said, was one of his former employers who 
“bawled out” his young helper for selling a 
farmer an 18-inch board to cover an 18-inch 
hole, when three 6-inch boards would have 
purpose as well but at lower cost. 


good yard a few ago, he 
tormer owl 


lumber 


changes 


business 
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aays, 


served the 
“That man is in business today,” he said, “and 
he has a large and successful yard.” Mr. Hol- 
land declared that it is a crime to “sell a man 
an item just because you have it in stock,” and 
urged the dealers to study the needs of their 
communities and then make their stocks fit 
those needs, 

Large-scale Government housing projects 
were branded “not sound” by Mr. Holland, who 
declared that the small contractor is the ideal 
builder, for he really knows how to build a 
house, builds it well and honestly, and will build 
it in a modern manner if the retailer keeps him 
modern. The dealer should be the center of 
building activity in his town, and if he keeps 
up with the times and his opportunities he will 
be, the Chicagoan said. 

He 


urged his hearers not to depend too 
much on the Code, for economic conditions still 
actually govern business. 


Salvaging 


Syracuse, N. Y., Feb. 12 
believed that air seasoning of wood is a mild 
and harmless Sut great quantities of 
air seasoned lumber arrive at furniture factories 
so badly surface checked that it is either totally 
unfit for use or must be worked down and 
used in positions where it seldom is exposed to 


“Generally it is 


process. 


view. Splitting of ends of boards as well as 
warping and twisting are of common occur- 
rence and play an important part in spoiling 


a large volume of wood.” Thus says Prof. H. L. 
Henderson, of the New York State College 
of Forestry. 

“Much of this injury can be eliminated if 
the sawmill operator will take the proper pre- 
cautions in piling the stock for air seasoning. 
Good substantial pile foundations, plenty of 
spacers (stickers) properly arranged, adequate 
roois to keep out the rain and snow, and air 
circulating flues in the middle of the piles, are 
some of the methods which help to season 
lumber rapidly yet make it uniform throughout 
the pile. 

“Sun and wind are factors which cause most 
of the surface checking. Protecting the ends 
of boards from the sun, especially heavy hard- 
woods, is essential if checking and _ splitting 
is to be prevented. Some operators cover the 
south sides of the piles to keep out the hot rays 
of the sun. 

“Green lumber will surface check and split 
even in cold winter weather if exposed to the 
wind and sun and, therefore, should be piled 
quickly so as to retard the extreme surface 
drying. Summer sun and wind are of course 
more devastating. 


“It is a big task to induce the 20,000 sawmills 
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"FOR THE GOOD OF 
THE YARDER" 


Technical information calculated to help the 
dealer serve his customers’ interests better while 
at the same time increasing his own profits, was 
a valuable feature of the convention program. 
Part of this was given by Fred J. Parker, of 
Chicago, who presented the Red Cedar Shingle 
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Fig. 1. 
contents of a low grade and of a high grade 


Graphic 


paint. Note the low grade paint contains 
63 per cent of water and petroleum sol- 
vents that evaporate into the air, and only 
37 per cent of film-forming solids. Note 
that the high grade paint contains 90 per 
cent of film-forming solids. 
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Fig. 2. Illustration of a board upon 
which low grade paint is brushed at left, 
and high grade paint at right. Note that 
53 per cent of the low grade paint evap- 
orates, leaving a very thin film, whereas 


a thick, durable film is left by the high 
grade paint. 
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Bureau's two-reel motion picture description y 
how the shingles are produced and how the; 
may be used. 





I. G. Saltmarsh, assistant secretary of 
Indiana Lumbermen’s Mutual Insurance Co, » 
discussing “insurance sidelights’’ not only brief, 
reviewed the history of insurance in an inte. 
esting manner but also gave his hearers qa larg. 
amount of valuable information on how to gh. 
tain, from any insurance company, the moy 
insurance for their money. |[Mr. Saltmarsh 
address will be reported in more complete é&. 
tail in an early issue of the AMERICAN Luypppp. 
MAN.—EDpiTor. | 


Wearing a red coat “because what | am aboy 
to do is dangerous,’ Don Critchfield on a spe- 
cially-prepared platform mixed some cheap paint 
with some pure but cheap and unreliable mate. 
rials, and then in a most dramatic manner jm. 
pressed upon the dealers the fact that chea 
paint which does not last in good condition more 
than a year and a half or two years is a seriou; 
menace not only to the paint business but als 
to the lumber business. If people come t 
believe that homes of wood must be painted 
every two to four years (which, he said, wi 
be the case if poor paint is used), they wil 
insist on homes that don’t have to be painted 
and it was to prevent this happening tha 
caused the Forest Products Better Paint Com. 
paign to be started. 


The paint that Mr. Critchfield mixed, as the 
dealers watched, was composed of materials 
good enough in themselves, but of little valye 
as outside paint. The two principal constituents 
of good paint—white lead and linseed oil—were 
entirely lacking, as shown in the accompanying 
illustration. Such paint, he said, can be sold 
at low cost, is heavy, spreads well and looks 
good when applied—but it does not last and 
renders the wood unfit for subsequent paint 
jobs because even though covered by other 
paint it continues to check and pecl. In a series 
of lantern slides Mr. Critchfield showed exactly 
what the effect of poor paint is on a house, and 
told of large projects in which it was neces- 
sary to burn off the old paint. 


urface-Checked Lumber 


to adopt the best methods of handling green 
lumber, to get it dried evenly and quickly with- 
out injury. Even the larger mills are often 
reluctant to change their old methods. 
“Once lumber is surface checked in air sea- 
soning, it is quite liable to become injured 
further when it is placed in dry kiln to put the 
finishing touches to the drying. If care is not 
exercised these checks will become wider, deeper 
and longer and many small checks that are in- 


visible will appear when the stock is finally 
kiln dried.” 

The New York State College of Forestry, 
under the direction of Professor Henderson, 


has been making studies in kiln drving to find 
cut if there is some method of kiln drying 
that will prevent surface checked boards from 
becoming total losses, realizing that we shall 
always be cursed with certain amounts of lum- 
ber that is surface checked. 

Over a period of years through a series of 
experimental kiln runs it was found that surface 
checked lumber must be given a different treat 
ment from stock that is perfectly air seasoned. 
The first treatment that wood receives upon 
entering the dry kiln is a preliminary high 
humidity for several hours so as to thoroughly 
heat through the stock without any drying from 
the surface. This treatment also relieves any 
case hardening strains and evens up the mois- 
ture in the end and surface areas that are 
usually much drier than the center or core 
areas. 

Professor Henderson further states: 

“It was found when lumber was surface 
checked in air seasoning, careful treatment is 
necessary in kiln drying to prevent enlargement 
of the checks. If the humidity were too high 





(90 to 100 percent) or prolonged, the surface 
would absorb sufficient moisture to close the 
checks on the surface temporarily but it had the 
detrimental effect of enlarging and deepening 
the checks on the inside. On the contrary, 
if the humidity were too low at the start, 
the surface areas would dry and shrink, pro 
ducing a similarly disastrous result. A happy 
medium was found wherein the relative huw- 
midity of the kiln air was kept between 85 and 
90 percent, which allowed thorough heating 
but only a small amount of reabsorption, proo- 
ably not exceeding 3 or 4 percent. Thus the 
surface checks were not closed entirely and 
deepening was prevented. 

“After the preliminary treatment,” explains 
Professor Henderson, “it was found necessary 
to use a milder drying schedule than for per- 
fect lumber, wherein the temperature was re 
duced by about five degrees and the relative 
humidity raised about 15 percent. Although 
this caused slower drying, it allowed shrinkage 
to take place uniformly, preventing the checks 
from becoming more serious. Many small and 
minute air checks are frequently present in oak 
and beech lumber and often they can be pre- 
vented from opening farther. 

“The college has developed this special sched- 
ule and feels that much lumber can be saved 
to industry if these simple measures are em- 
ployed. Drying instructions and kiln schedules 
are included in the latest publication of the 
college on this subject and can be obtained at 4 
nominal cost by writing to the Extension De- 
partment.” 

A short course of ten days in dry kiln prac- 
tice will be given at the college for men ™ 
the industries March 12-22. 
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Stand on 


MILWAUKEE, WH41S., 
Feb. 13.—Interest in the 
consideration of the 
final draft of the State 
NRA Code, and enthusi- 
asm engendered by the 
“New Deal,” brought to 
the opening session of 
the forty-fourth annual 
convention of the Wis- 
consin Retail Lumbermen’s Association here 
this afternoon the largest attendance in fully 
five years, with prospects that an all-time at- 
tendance record may be set before adjournment 
Thursday afternoon. So unexpectedly large 
was the attendance that earlier preparations 
were upset, and it was necessary to employ the 
large concert hall on the second floor of the 
Municipal Auditorium. 

President J. L. Burt announced, at the open- 
ing of the convention at 2:10 p. m. today, that 
the official registration at 2 o’clock was exactly 
1,013 in number for that hour, the largest by 
far in the history of the association. Later he 
announced that the registration at 3:30 p. m. 
numbered 1,215, which also constituted a new 
high mark. In contrast, President Burt said 
this compared most favorably with the regis- 
tration of 749 at the same hour in 1933, an 
increase Of more than 60 percent. 


Ask Unselfish Support of New Deal 


The first great burst of enthusiasm followed 
this declaration by President Burt in his annual 

“Let me say to you, gentlemen, who 
gallantly come through this long and 
seemingly endless period of depression, to those 
of you who have hung on by sheer tenacity: 
You have arrived upon the threshold of a 
New Era, termed by the President of the United 
States the ‘New Deal.’ Things have changed. 
This is a New Deal, and it will without doubt 
take us some few brief months to readjust our- 
selves to conditions as we now find them. May 
| ask you, in your pursuit of business, to apply 
yourselves during this trial period to the tasks 
at hand and such as will be outlined in the 
luture, as unselfishly as you have done in the 
past few months and during the introduction 
ot our Code. If you will do this in the same 
unselfish spirit, you will have gone a long way 
toward the accomplishment of this seemingly 
superhuman task which no man or small group 
oi men can accomplish alone.” 


A Convention of Earnest Thinking 


_ Approval also was manifested when President 
burt declared that this was planned to be a 
convention of earnest thinking, calm considera- 
tion and constructive speaking, with no “pep” 
talks or other frills to bore the earnest-minded 
men gathered to help one another in the solu- 
tion of problems that mean the very existence 
of the trade. The good natured temper of the 
opening session, he said, made “pep” talks and 
the like unnecessary, and no artificial stimulus 
to enthusiasm seemed to be needed. 

The high light of the opening session was 
the appearance of Homer W. Ballinger, of 
Springfield, Ohio, chairman of the National Re- 
tail Lumber Code Authority, whose explana- 
tion of the Code, the objects sought and the 
‘O-operation required to make it successful, was 
received with rapt attention and not a little 
pleasure over the manner of presentation, which 
tom the outset set listeners whispering to each 
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isconsin Dealers Crowd to 


Hear Code Explained 


Opening Session Hears About Relation Between Federal 
and State Recovery Administrations — Secretary Tells 
Enforcement as Between Association Members 


other, “Will Rogers the Second.” In appealing 
to the members to be patient, to forget selfish- 
ness, greed and suspicion, to put the common 
good above individual gain, to be fair and hon- 
est, to jump in and help put the job across, Mr. 
Ballinger reminded his listeners that the Code 
can not be expected to guarantee or support 
any expectancy of immediately profitable busi- 
ness. For, he said, the current volume of the 





A report of the remaining sessions of 
this convention will appear in the 
March 3 issue of the AMERICAN 
LUMBERMAN 





retail lumber business has risen to only 20 per- 
cent of a more nearly normal time, and the 
consumer can not be expected to pay prices 
that would mean a profit on so low a volume. 


The volume will come eventually, he said, and, 
with it, profits will return, if the New Deal 
is given the unstinted support that alone can 


lift the industry to its deserved level. 

Mr. Ballinger was introduced by George W. 
LaPointe, jr., of Menomonie, Wis., representa- 
tive of the Wisconsin association on the Code 
Authority and vice president of the National 
Retail Lumber Dealers’ Association. Mr. La- 
Pointe complimented Mr. Ballinger for a num- 
ber of achievements, principally his success in 


convincing the Governmental authorities that in 
being spokesman for 


23,000 lumber dealers of 


) 
| 












D. S. MONTGOMERY, S. SOLIE, 
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the United States, the National retailers’ asso- 
ciation was truly representative of the industry 
and capable of being entrusted with the responsi- 
bility of writing its Code. 

In introducing Lawrence C. Whittet, chief 
of the Wisconsin State Recovery Administra- 
tion, President Burt recalled that Mr. Whittet 
was a past president of the Wisconsin associa- 
tion, having served in 1905-06-07, at which time 
he was a retail lumberman of Edgerton, Wis. 
It was truly gratifying, Mr. Burt said, to know 
that the Code problem in Wisconsin was in 
the hands of one so sympathetic with the prob- 
lems of retail .lumbermen. Mr. Whittet ex- 
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plained the place of the 
State Recovery Admin- 
istration in the general 
scheme of NRA, and 
*«arefully pointed out 
just how it reinforces 
Federal administration, 
incidentally allaying any 
fears that may exist 
that the State is at- 
tempting to usurp any powers or duplicate any 
Federal effort. 
Large Gain in Membership 

The Wisconsin association’s income during 
1933 amounted to $28,779 and expenses were 
$24,834, leaving a net income of $3,944, accord- 
ing to the report of Dan O. Head, of Kenosha, 
treasurer, who said that being “in the black” 
was saying a good deal in times like those of 
recent years. The association has assets of 
$22,599, and a reserve of $12,239.50. 

A gratifying feature of the report of Secre- 
tary Don S. Montgomery was that the gain 
in membership in 1933 was more than ‘1000 
per cent” over 1932. 


Neutral in Inter-Member Disputes 


Relative to Code matters, Secretary Mont- 
gomery said in part: “From the standpoint of 
the association, the only thing that worries me 
is in connection with alleged violations of the 
Code. Naturally the plaintiff and the defendant 
are both members of the association, and help 
may be requested to prosecute as well as defend. 

Ninety-five percent or more of us not only 
want a Code, but want one that will work and 
that ean be enforced. All our sympathies are 
on the side of the Code. But how about the 
member who may be found guilty of a Code vio- 
lation how about the plaintiff; will he 
expect the association to help prepare and prose- 
cute his case? Only one side can win. Can 
the association be on both sides and thus be 
the loser, regardless of which side wins? The 
point I am trying to make is that the association 
must be neutral at all times . . . enforcement is 
in the hands of the Code Authority. To every 
member this should be made as clear as the 
noon-day sun.” 


Adopts State N. R. A. Code 


At the second session, Wednesday p. m., 
Feb. 14, without a dissenting vote the conven- 
tion adopted the State N. R. A. Code, prepared 
and submitted under Chapter 476, Laws of 
1933, providing the Wisconsin Industrial Re- 
covery Act. The State Code is identical with 
the National Code excepting as intrastate busi- 
ness is concerned, and sets up a somewhat more 
stringent authority of compliance. Moreover, 
the State Code covers carload lots as well as 
less-than-carload lots, in anticipation that the 
National Code will eventually contain the car- 
load provision which at present is under stay 
for final determination. The Wisconsin asso- 
ciation also voted to protect its executive 
committee of its Code Authority against in- 
demnity claims that might arise out of mis- 
takes made in good faith, by a corporate surety 
bond, if such bond can be made available at 
reasonable premium cost, and, if this should 
not be possible, to give the committee members 
the protection of the assets of the association, 
amounting at this time to approximately 
$22,600. 
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Detroit, Micu., Feb. 12.—Building its entire 
program around the Lumber Code, the Michigan 
Retail Lumber Dealers’ Association in its forty- 
fifth annual convention, Jan. 31-Feb. 2, at the 
Book-Cadillac Hotel here, in fact celebrated 
the beginning of a new era to coincide with the 
New Deal 

The convention was compact, profoundly 
teresting and surprisingly aggressive. Speeches 
were clear-cut and to the point. Discussions 
drove at fundamentals and brushed away dead- 
wood. The resolutions adopted give indication 
of the tenor of the sessions. 


in- 


For instance: 

WHEREAS, Over a period of years, approxi- 
mately 80 percent of all asphalt shingles are 
distributed through the retail lumber dealer: 
and 

WHEREAS, We are informed that preferential 
discounts are being considered for mail order 
houses and other similar distributers; there- 
fore be it 

Resolved, That a protest be immeaiately 


mailed to the members of the Asphalt 
and to Homer Ballinger, to be 
the Code Authority, against 


Institute 
presented before 
such preferentials. 


Ask Equality for Railroads 


Officially recognizing the railroads as large 
employers of labor, making huge expenditures 
in wages and supplies and paying enormous 
taxes especially to county and city governments, 


and that, were it not for railroad taxes, the 


public schools in many townships and counties 
would be seriously crippled, the convention went 
on record favoring equality of public regulation 
with all other agencies of transportation with 
compete, 


which railroads must and ordered 
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MICHIGAN FOCUSES 


Correlate Manufacturers’ With Retailers’ Code Provisions— 
Commend New Deal Efforts—Hear Home Financing Measure; 
Explained—Approve Organization of Savings Association; 


copies of the resolution sent to each railroad of 
the State and to the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission. 

Resolved to go on record in support of the 
NRA in its efforts to aid all communities in 
which it is operating, the convention requested 
that all materials needed in all PWA, CWA 
and HOLC projects be purchased from local 
merchants who are working under their respec- 
tive codes of industry. A copy of the resolution 
was sent to Gen. Hugh Johnson and other in- 
terested officials. 


Asks Co-operation of Purchasing Agents 


The spirit of the NRA, the Michigan lumber 
dealers declared, requires co-operation of every- 
one if it is to succeed. They therefore resolved 
that the dealers should have the support of 
Government purchasing agents “in that they 
should be asked to recognize and abide by the 
Codes of fair practice of the retail industries 
in purchasing materials which are for the use 
of various public projects in Government activi- 
ties. 

Support Savings Loan Associations 


The matter of home and building loans came 
before the convention through various speakers, 
with the result that the following action was 
taken: 

WHEREAS, The Michigan Retail Lumber Deal- 
ers’ Association has consistently supported 
building and loan promotion as an indispens- 
able community activity and home financing 
medium; and 

WHEREAS, Building and loan associations are 
now enabled to improve their usefulness through 
the provisions of the Federal Home Loan Bank 
Act and the Home Owners’ Loan Act of 1933, 
and 

WHEREAS, The immediate needs of home 
financing warrant the establishment of the Fed- 
eral Savings & Loan Associations wherever 
needed; now, therefore, be it 

Resolved, That we heartily endorse the work 
of the Federal Home Loan Bank Board in its 
entire program for home financing, and pledge 
our best efforts in the promotion of Federal 
Savings & Loan Associations in Michigan; and 

Resolved, That we hereby express our appre- 
ciation for the kindness of the board in per- 
mitting the director of field service to ad- 
dress our convention and contact our mem- 
bers on this occasion. 


Take Stand on Roofing Discounts 


To further clarify, extend and specify the 
convention’s feelings in regard to the threat 
of unfair merchandising in the asphalt roofing 
industry, a second resolution went more into 
details. It specified danger points and instructed 
that protest be filed with the Code Authority 
of the asphalt shingie and roofing industry 
against any merchandising plan which enables 
any class of retail merchants (including jobber- 
retailers, individuals, dealers, line yard firms, 
reserve supply companies, roofers, chain stores 
or mail order houses) to secure either directly 
or indirectly their purchases of the roofing ma- 
terials at more advantageous discounts, terms 
or conditions of sale than any other retailer. 


Ask That Lumber Manufacturers Advertise 


The convention urged renewal as soon as 
practicable of the national program of adver- 
tising lumber products, which in former years 
was sponsored by the National Lumber Manu- 
facturers’ Association and affiliated organiza- 
tions, declaring the program had been of mate- 
rial benefit in marketing “our products.” 

The convention in the main ballroom and the 


accompanying exhibits took up the entire bajj. 
room floor. The combined exhibits this yey 
were not so space-filling as in former years 
but the high standard in educational and reveny 
producing angles was more than maintained, 
The exhibits were widely diversified. They 
totaled thirty. ] 


Officers Are Re-elected 


All officers of the Michigan association were 
re-elected, a tribute paid to remarkable work 
and more remarkable results in the face oj 
unusual and almost overwhelming obstacles 
President Harry A. Brattin, of Shepherd, asked 
to be relieved of his job, but the convention 
wouldn’t hear of it. He sacrificed his own busi- 
ness, his own time and money, as did other 
officers, not only to save the association during 
its darkest days, but to bring it out and up to 
the convention with a new spirit that was evi- 
dent on all sides. 

The membership is larger. Since June, 1%4 
dealers either have been reinstated or have 
come in for the first time. Early in February 
the association’s funds were tied up in two of 
Michigan’s prominent banks. Dealers’ funds 
likewise, all over the State, were tied up, and 
the whole financial structure was wrecked. As 
Mr. Brattin said: “This compelled your officers 
practically to carry on for nearly three months 
with a substitute for currency, namely, ‘Air and 
Sunshine.’ It surely was a strenuous time to 
operate and yet satisfy the members that we 
were still in the picture and helping to fight 
their battles.” 


Let Experts Arrange Code Matters 


They carried on so well that on one of the 
most sizzling days of June, the 27th, the largest 
attendance of dealers ever recorded at a Michi- 
gan meeting assembled in Detroit to establish 
and work out a Michigan Code, since the asso- 
ciation was to be the Code’s administering 
agency for Lower Michigan. 

The Lumber Code proved a puzzling, confus- 
ing and complicated subject for dealers gen- 
erally, and the spirit, following strenuous ses- 
sions of questions by dealers and answers by 
experts, was that of let the experts attend to 
its provisions and give the dealer an idea of 
how to comply and support it and he will be 
glad to do it. 

There were few substitutions on the speakers’ 
program, but these few were taken care o 
admirably. O. L. Appleton, Chicago, secretary 
of the Millwork Cost Bureau, was to have talked 
on the Millwork Code, but was unable to appear, 
and his place was taken by Fred C. Westover, 
Bay City, Mich. president of the Michigan 
Woodwork Association, himself a recognized 
Code authority. He continued with the open 
discussions, and a special meeting for all who 
were interested in the Code, the address taking 
place the first day of the convention and the 
special meeting the following morning. 

A question box at the rear of the main ball- 
room was used by dealers to propound queries 
that came to them while they listened to the 
various addresses and discussions. Arthur 
Kleinpell, Flint, treasurer of the association, was 
chairman in charge of the question box on the 
important first day. . 

“Applying the Lumber Code Co-operatively 
was the subject of an address by J. M. Farrell, 
president of the National Wholesale Sash & 
Door Jobbers’ Association and manager of the 
Goshen Sash & Door Co., Goshen, Ind. 


“The Lumber Manufacturers’ Code” was dis- 
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AMERICAN LUMBERMAN 


ON RETAILERS’ CODE 


Urge That Lumber Manufacturers Resume Their Trade Promo- 
tion Campaign—Ask Equality for Railroads With Other Means 
of Transportation—Against Preferential Roofing Discounts 


cussed by C. C. Shepard, president of the Na- 
tional Lumber Manufacturers’ Association. The 
idea in this tie-up was to give the dealers an 
inkling of the link between the Retailers’ Code 
and the manufacturers’ Code. 


The final address on Codes was to have been 
civen by Homer Ballinger, but his place was 
taken by Paul S. Collier, secretary of the 
Northeastern Retail Lumbermen’s Association, 
Rochester, N. Y., who spoke on “How the Re- 
tail Lumber Code Will Function.” 

The Michigan retail sales tax, which levies 
3 percent on retail sales, got its inning, by 
lames E. Mogan, managing director of the 
State board of tax administration, Lansing. 
This tax continues to confuse lumber dealers, 
as well as nearly everybody else, and, anticipat- 
ing a Federal sales tax, Michigan is hunting a 
way to substitute for its tax, probably with an 
income tax. 


Home Financing Gets Attention 


The big question of financing and its allied 
subjects was capably handled by various speak- 
ers, On Wednesday Frank A. Chase, field 
director of the Federal Home Loan Bank Board, 
spoke on “The New Deal in Home Financing,” 
and John F. Hamilton, Detroit, Michigan man- 
ager of the Home Owners’ Loan Corporation, 
discussed “The Home Owners’ Loan Act.” 


The importance of financing to the retail 
lumber dealer and co-operation between dealer, 
lumber manufacturer and wholesaler was dis- 
cussed in “The Ancient and Honorable Lumber 
Industry,” by Geo. W. Dulaney, jr., Chicago, 
president of the National Homes Finance Cor- 
poration. Being interested directly in both re- 
tailing and manufacturing of lumber, he had the 
matter of financing at heart. He knows his 
industry and its Code, having been assistant to 
Deputy Administrator Muir at the time of the 
hearing on the Retail Code. 

Government industrial and mercantile financ- 
ing was discussed Friday afternoon by Harry 
T. Hanover, president of the National Recovery 
Loan Corporation, Lansing. 

Financing and Codes were not everything, 
however. F. J. Parker, representative of the 
Red Cedar Shingle Bureau, Seattle, told the 
convention about the making and proper use 
of cedar shingles. He used a film and followed 
with answers to many questions. 

E. V. Jotter, an expert from the University 
of Michigan, spoke on “Informing the Public 
of Results in Research on Wood.” 

The famous Jules Brazil, “Guest from To- 
ronto, Canada,” was the laugh creater and all- 
around funmaker on every day’s program, 
introducing the first day President Brattin and 
on succeeding days the various chairmen of 
sessions. 

A glowing tribute was paid by Alton J. 
lager, Lansing, in his response to the address 
ot welcome, to the automobile industry and to 
Detroit. He stated that the State was proud 
both of Detroit and the automobile industry, 
because of the men of courage in the industry 
who were concentrated in Detroit, and because 
again they were showing foresight and daring 
it being the first to lead the country out of a 
depression, 

On Thursday and Friday there were no busi- 
Ness sessions until after 1 p. m., so that all 
dealers could have time to visit the exhibits. 
These exhibits were continually crowded dur- 
ing several hours of each of the three days. 
_In speeches, in resolutions and in conversa- 
tons two procedures were discussed—co-opera- 





tion, and “commercial death to chiselers.” As 
Mr. Brattin said, “the alive and alert dealer 
need not worry, as he will keep his place in 
the front ranks where he belongs, but the 
‘chiseler’—it must and will be his funeral dirge. 
He has mingled with us long enough and it has 
been a period of patiently waiting to attend his 
funeral.” 


Carrying Through the Storm 


Only a small percentage of association mem- 
bers, to be as frank as the secretary himself, 
enabled the association to carry on during the 
acid test of the first six months of 1933. Mem- 
bers stopped paying their dues. They didn’t 
have money and couldn’t get it, or they thought 
they were saving money and cutting expenses. 
If it had not been for the determination of the 
few, the retail lumber industry of the State 
would have lost the opportunity of self-govern- 
ment under the NRA program, and the dealers’ 
business would be under direct Government 
supervision. Sigrling of the National Industrial 
Recovery Act by the President was the start 
of new life in the Michigan association. 

The secretary frankly put blame for delay in 
vetting into operation under the Code at the 
door of negligent members, who no doubt were 
blaming him and other officers who were, with 
the help of a handful of members, doing every- 
thing alone. 


Large Increase in Membership 


With 124 members in about six months added 
to the list, the association is humming; and an 
effort is being made to line up every reputable 
dealer in the State behind the association pro- 
gram. Both the president and secretary, and 
individual members, have made several trips to 
Washington solely in behalf of the industry in 
Michigan. 

Two features of past conventions which the 
association realizes are valuable, had to be left 
out this year because of financial conditions pre- 
vailing for a great part of the year—the Year 
Book and the Clean Yard and Yard Improve- 
ment contests. They no doubt will be back 
next year. 

Fourteen members of the association were 
taken by death during the year: Thomas For- 
man, Thomas J. Anketel, Charles W. Kotcher, 
A. B. Williams, H. G. Sanders, Charles W. 
Leach, A. W. Reichard and F. J. Barrett, all 
of Detroit: Thomas Woodfield, Jackson; James 
Mulhall, Owosso; Herbert Frutchey, Gaines; 
John W. Murray, Mt. Morris: Robert L. 
Hooten, Ferndale, and George C. Bernthal, Bay 
City. ? 

A resolution was adopted expressing appre- 
ciation to the President of the United States 
“of every effort being taken toward this end 
(re-establishing prosperity in all lines of en- 
deavor), commending his sincere desire to ac- 
complish this purpose and approving his efforts 
in his undertaking.” 

A resolution of appreciation was extended to 
all lumber trade journals. 

Al Hager was voted the convention’s appre- 
ciation for sitting in with the National Retail 
Code Authority. 

Officers re-elected for the ensuing year: 

President—Harry A. Brattin, Shepherd. 

Vice president—C. C. Westcott, Ypsilanti. 

Secretary—Hunter M. Gaines, Lansing. 

Treasurer—Arthur Kleinpell, Flint. 

Committee chairmen: Nominating—Hubert L. 
North, Kalamazoo. Resolutions—C. C. West- 
ecott. Trade Relations—T. R. Ward, Allegan. 








T. R. WARD, 
Allegan; 
Director 


F. MORTIMER, 


Port Huron; 
Director 


Legislative—Frank Day Smith, Detroit. 
ing—Fred McCaul, Ferndale. 


Varied Entertainment Is Appreciated 


Every lumberman was invited to attend—and 
it seemed that most of them accepted—the Old 
Guard Dinner Wednesday. P. A. Gordon is 
president, and J. V. Sharkey secretary-treas- 
urer, of the Old Guard Lumbermen. 

The annual banquet and dinner-dance took 
place Thursday evening. There was lots of 
special entertainment and fun as well as 
dancing. 

The ladies were not overlooked. Mrs. Robert 
C. Restrick was general chairman and chair- 
man of hostesses, having the capable assistance 
of Mrs. F. L. Lowrie, Mrs. E. J. Weeks and 
Mrs. H. M. Gaines. 

After registering Wednesday morning, the 
ladies had luncheon and a reception in the 
Founders’ Room of headquarters hotel Wednes- 
day, with a theater party at night, seats re- 
served. 

Thursday, there was a bridge luncheon in 
the Georgian room of the city’s largest depart- 
ment store, with prizes awarded. At night the 
ladies attended the annual association banquet 
and dance. All of Friday morning was left 
open for shopping. 

Ladies’ bridge prizes and favors were sup- 
plied through the courtesy of Algoma Plywood 
& Veneer Co., Detroit Sash & Door Corpora- 
tion, General Hardwood Co., Grigg-Hanna 
Lumber & Box Co., C. L. Ibsen Co., Rader & 
Berg Lumber Co., Royal Oak Wholesale Co., 
J. P. Scranton & Co., Teachout Co., Union 
Lumber Co., U. S. Plywood Co., Wolverine 


Audit- 


Shingle & Lumber Co. 














A. J. HAGER, 
Lansing; 
Lauds Auto Makers 


H. L. NORTH, 
Kalamazoo ; 
Nominating Chairman 
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erchandising Discussions 
Attract 
estern Pennsylvanians 


Pi1tspurGH, PA., Feb. 12.—A three-day pro- 
gram, in which the problems of recovery, and 
the relationship of the Lumber Code adminis- 
tration and the lumber trade association, com- 
bined to bring together a large attendance, made 
highly successful the twenty-seventh annual con- 
vention of the Retail Lumber Dealers’ Associa- 
tion of Western Pennsylvania, held at Webster 
Hall, Feb. 7-8-9. Various exhibits were par- 
ticularly attractive. 

The invocation, delivered by Rev. J. Bernard 
Sause, Bethany Evangelical Lutheran Church, 
Dormont, Pa., was followed by an address of 
welcome by ex-Governor John S. Fisher, now 
president of the Chamber of Commerce of Pitts- 
burgh. 

The retiring president of the association, 
George N. Glass, responded with a brief resume 
of its activities during the past year and stressed 
the necessity for fellowship and co-operation 
among dealers. Prices and their relation to 
volume, limiting the stock on hand to items 
with a quick turn-over and having a few yards 
carry specialized items, and the importance of 
a well-organized and substantial credit system, 
were the important subjects discussed. 

The treasurer of the association, G. P. Tex- 
tor, Wilkinsburg, Pa., presented the financial 
report for the year. 

The greetings of the wholesalers were ex- 
tended by John Shanks. The Pals, an associa- 
tion of lumber salesmen, were represented by 
C. W. Regester, their president. 


Re-roofing and Insulation Value 


Statistics show that from 50 to 75 percent of 
re-roofing work has been getting away from 
the local lumber dealer and the local carpenter, 
into the hands of the roofing application men, 
according to R. T. Titus, field representative, 
Red Cedar Shingle Bureau, Seattle, Wash. The 
placing of wood shingles right over the old roof 
has enabled lumber dealers in many localities 
to regain considerable re-roofing business. He 
showed that it is found more satisfactory to 
apply wood shingles over an old root, because 
this method gives additional insulation. Mr. 
Titus presented a film showing the manufac- 


ture of wood shingles. 
. C. Hart, assistant general sales manager, 
building materials department, Johns-Manville 














G. E. EVANS, G. P. TEXTOR 
Pittsburgh; Wilkinsburg; 
Single Taxer Treasurer 


Sales Corporation, whose subject was “Protect- 
ing the Retail Dealer,” discussed it from four 
angles: Protection of territory, of market, of 
costs, and of profits. “Lumber dealers, as well 
as other merchants, have two types of compe- 
tition; one of them is from within the industry. 
The most important and vital and vicious com- 
petition is that competition coming collectively 
from all the other industries contacting all of 
the consumers in the lumber market, and tying 
up painting, repairing of porches, roofs etc. 
(For the past three years 70 to 75 percent of 
building material sold was for repairs.) Ascer- 
tain the name of the owner of property needing 
repair; approach him by some manner of true 
advertising. Write him a personal letter and 
follow it up with an intelligent sales presenta- 
tion that he can understand. The day has passed 
when the lumber dealer can expect the con- 
sumer to come to his place of business to make 
a purchase. The dealer or merchant in this 
period of recovery is obliged to adopt new sell- 
ing and merchandising methods. This requires 
an analysis of the local market.” 


Urges National Sales Tax 


The resolutions committee, Carl Van der 
Voort, chairman, presented a resolution, which 
was adopted, advocating the enactment by Con- 
gress of a national manufacturers’ sales tax as 
a substitute for the present Federal income tax 
for the reasons that: 


1. An income tax discourages industrial 
and commercial enterprise, lessens employ- 
ment of labor, and thereby reduces payrolls 
and purchasing power. 
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2. That as against an income tax, a manu- 
facturers’ sales tax, as has been adequately 
demonstrated in other countries, will produce 
a larger national revenue, with a minimum of 
disturbance to the economic structure of the 


nation, and without interference with indi- 
vidual welfare and convenience; that such 
a tax, while producing a greater revenue, 


less 


would be expensive to 
equitable in its 


administer 
incidence. 


Advocating the Single Tax 
The Hon. William N. McNair, Pittsburgh’s 


new mayor, discussed at some length the sub- 
ject of single tax. 

Another advocate of the single tax, George E. 
Evans, former president of this association, and 
at present a real estate promoter in Pittsburgh, 
went into the question in some detail -in his 
address on Economic Rent. “The term Eco- 
nomic Rent, which is the ‘difference in site 
values,’ does not apply to buildings, which are 
a product of labor, but to the land only, which 
is not a product of labor. It is the purpose of 
the single tax law to place the burden of taxa- 
tion where it rightfully belongs, on the land. 
This would assist the lumber industry as well 
as others, in that it would provide a larger 
revenue from the idle land which at present 
enjoys a low tax rate and would promote to a 
large extent the erection of buildings.” 

Spencer D. Baldwin, of New Jersey, president 
of the National Retail Lumber Dealers’ Asso- 


and 
more 


ciation, reviewed in detail the activities of the 


National association, particularly 
past six months. Inasmuch as Homer W. 
Ballinger, chairman of the Retail Lumber & 
Building Material Code Authority at Washing- 
ton, who was scheduled to discuss the “Opera- 
tion of Retail Lumber Code,” was unable to 
attend, Mr. Baldwin was deluged with ques- 
tions in an open discussion of the Code. 
“Inasmuch as recovery to be effective should 


during the 
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D. E. 
Titusville; 
Elected 


OLSON, G. N. 


GLASS, 
Pittsburgh; 
Retiring President 


President 
begin with the heavy industries,” said Dr. G, K. 
McCabe, department of economics, University 
of Pittsburgh, in his address “The Monetary 
Problems & Recovery,” “the period of recovery 
we have been experiencing got a wrong start 
when it began with consumption. One thing 
had to be done to preserve the present economic 
system, and that was to reverse the price trend 
after a constant decline. In order to stop it, 
they had to tamper with the currency, which 
did, of course, result in raising the price level: 
although it worked disaster with some of the 
people who had money to invest. The present 
gold standard brought about spectacular results. 
People began to pull money out of the banks 
and to purchase bonds, and a number of them, 
some which were neglected for years, went up 
$10 to $20 and some advanced as much as $100.” 
Dr. McCabe predicted that new bond issues 
will be brought out. From present indications, 
the price level will rise at least 20 percent. This 
should be some encouragement to the lumber 
dealer, for he should share in these new finan- 
cial projects which will create a demand in his 
field. 
Funds for Building and Repairs 

The twelve Federal Home Loan Banks 
throughout the country are directed by a board 
and operated in a manner similar to that of 
the Federal Reserve Bank. The directors of 
each bank, nine of whom are selected by ballot 
of the stockholders and two appointed by the 
Federal Reserve Board at Washington, are rep- 
resentative of all types of members of the bank. 
The stockholders are divided into three classes 
according to the size, and each class has three 
directors to look after its interests. G. W. 
Sweeney, who is connected with this district, 
stated that the Federal Home Loan Bank in 
Pittsburgh, having been in existence a little 
more than one year, has loaned more than 
$8,000,000. During that time it has had more 
than 25,000 interviews, which shows the need 
of new money for the financing of homes. 
Building and Loan associations are the chief 
borrowers, although insurance companies, and 
some types of savings banks, are eligible. Deal- 
ers should encourage individuals who have un- 
encumbered property, to work with a Building 
and Loan association to the benefit of all con- 
cerned. There are repairs to be made, additions 
to be built, surfaces to be painted, and those 
funds can be obtained through the Federal 
Home Loan Banks. The purpose is, of course, 
to assist the small home owner, and loans are 
made only for homes of less than three families 
and whose valuation is less than $20,000. 


An Era of Narrow Margins 


“The Code with its shorter hours and higher 
scale of pay presents another problem for the 
retail dealer,” F. J. Nichols, merchandising 
service bureau, National Cash Register Co. 
Dayton, Ohio, said in his address, “Merchandis- 
ing in a New Era.” “The day of cut-throat 
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competition has passed ; competition is no longer 
the meeting of price. While prices of raw mate- 
rials are coming up and other adjustments make 
it necessary to raise the selling price, there is 
q limit to which this may be done ; which means 
that the retail dealer must do business on a 
smaller gross margin. The only way to narrow 
the margin is to sell more. The success of the 
future depends upon management. The change 
isn't going to be handed down from Washing- 
ton, but will result from what the business men 
in this country do.” It is of vital importance 
that each member of the association be trained 
to render prompt and efficient service with a 
smile which signifies willingness; that each 
dealer modernize to attract and hold the better 
trade; and advertise to sell quality goods at a 
profit. Another important thing in the mer- 
chandising picture in the future is knowing what 
lines make money, and knowing the lines which 
show a loss. Total figures do not show this. 
It is necessary to separate lines and bring all 
operations down to itemized control. “Get the 
facts about your business; then use them.” 


Menace of Motor Accidents 


M. F. O’Neil, manager dealers relation de- 
partment, Firestone Tire & Rubber Co., Akron, 
Ohio, in his address on “Economical Transpor- 
tation” presented the human side of the ques- 
tion. Last year three times as many Americans 
were injured in motor accidents as there were 
American soldiers wounded in the World War, 
and the cost of those accidents was approxi- 
mately two billion dollars. That is more than 
the total public school cost; and five times the 
amount of fire loss in the United States. All 
of this, of course, is spent through additional 
insurance premiums, hospital bills and the 
like. A great many of these accidents are 
caused by worn tires and defective brakes. It 
is cheaper to buy good equipment and keep it 
in condition than to have this drain on human 
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life and purse strings. “Economical 


Trans- 
portation” is Safe Transportation. 


In any busi- 


ness safe equipment is not only imperative to 
safety, but it curtails transportation expenses. 


Efficient and economic transportation requires 


that you check the time your delivery men start 











S. W. MEANS, 
Pittsburgh, Pa. ; 
Conducted Forum 


R. F. McCREA, 
Pittsburgh; 
Secretary 


on a trip and when they report back. Begin to 
study records and see where time is spent. By 
this method, definite routes may be established 
and the ultimate cost of delivery greatly re- 
duced. An interesting sound picture was shown 
following this address. 

While the ladies were enjoying a_ bridge 
luncheon at the University Club on Thursday, 
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the dealers were attending an annual event 
which is looked forward to with some expec- 
tancy—the luncheon tendered them by the 
wholesalers. 

The general increase in attendance was in 
evidence Thursday evening, when at 6:30 a 
banquet was held in the Venetian Room of 
Webster Hall. Excellent music, a fine dinner, 
and an address by the Rev. Harold Ockenga, 
Point Breeze Presbyterian Church, Pittsburgh, 
to say nothing of the humorous touch of Doug- 
las Malloch, Chicago, of the AMERICAN LuUM- 
BERMAN, made the occasion one to be remem- 
bered. 

Services for the departed members of the 
association were conducted by the Rey. C. B. 
Wible, Mt. Washington Presbyterian Church, 
Pittsburgh. 

An open forum led by S. W. Means, Pitts- 
burgh, in which current problems were gener- 
ally discussed, and the introduction of new offi- 
cers, with an address by D. E. Olson of Titus- 
ville, the newly elected president of the asso- 
ciation, brought the convention to a close. 

The following officers were elected: 

President—D. FE. Olson, Titusville. 

First Vice President—H. C. Walker, Wind- 
ber. 

Second Vice President—W. 
New Wilmington. 

Treasurer—G. P. Textor, Wilkinsburg. 

General Counsel—Carl Van 
Pittsburgh. 

Secretary—R. F. McCrea, Pittsburgh. 

Director of the National Association— 
George N. Glass, at Pittsburgh. 


ae 


F. Campbell, 


der Voort, 








IN 1900 THE PRICE of timberland claims (160 
acres) in the Douglas fir region ranged from 
about three dollars an acre to fifteen or twenty 
dollars. Slightly higher prices were paid for 
high quality timber in choice locations. 


Old Home Reminiscent of Dutch Ghosts 


BRooKLtyN, N. Y., Feb. 12.— 
Peopled with the ghosts of a 
hundred dramatic traditions and 
historical incidents handed down 
by the early Dutch settlers and 
their colonial descendants an old 
wooden house in the old Flatbush 
section of Brooklyn still stands, 
staunch and trim, as a monument 


later 


them. 


wars 
from their places in gilt frames. 
An old grandfather clock that has 
ticked away the time for a cen- 
tury, at least, stands guard over 


The living room of the home-_ in 
stead is a perfect example of co- 


gaze placidly down 
under the British. 
Old 


muskets, 


the house. 





to the founders of old Breuckelen. 

It is the Bennett homestead at 
1669 East 22nd Street, built in 
colonial times and occupied by a 
family whose forebears came from 
Holland back in the 1600s. From 
the antique knocker that hangs on 
the front door and still booms as 
loudly as it did a century ago, to 
the attic filled with curios, the 
home is a treasure house of mu- 
seum pieces. 

Its modern occupants are Mr. 
and Mrs. Edward Bennett and their 
daughter, Gertrude, but it has its 
inhabitants of memory, the wraith- 
like creatures that seem to dwell 
i the glamorous historic atmo- 
sphere of the place. These Mrs. 
Bennett has put into a poem, 





mands which invaded Long Island 
The captain 
had his quarters in the house. 

iron gun _ racks, 
and other curios fill the room of 
A frying pan, two feet 
width, bears the 


inscription 
“Wynant Bennett” on one side and 


hidden room was discovered, con- 
taining furniture, guns, and other 
articles, which had remained undis- 
turbed for more than 100 years. 
The discovery of the room raised 
tales of interesting little peep holes, 
since filled up, through which, it is 
said the mistress of the house 
watched her slaves to be sure they 
were not shirking their work. 


Among the most interesting 
things to be found in the house 
are old books and manuscripts. 
“The Horrors and Terrors of the 
Hour of Death and Day of Judg- 
ment, That Seize Upon All Im- 
penitent and Unbelieving Sinners, 
with Holy Directions to Die Well 
and Also the Great Danger of a 
Death-bed Repentance; to All of 
Which Are Added Sundry Exam- 
ples of God’s Dreadful Judgment 
Against Breakers of His Holy 
Commandments,” is the awe in- 
stilling title on the back of one 
musty volume. On the yellow fly 
leaf of this book is written in 
faded old ink, “Joost Stillwells 








which she wrote on inspiration 
supplied by her surroundings, and 
which she called “Dutch Ghosts.” 


Old Bullseye Windows 


Above the old-fashioned knocker, 


lonial white woodwork. Two side 





Old Bennett homestead in Brooklyn, N. Y., which teems with historic 


atmosphere and memories 


the date 1780 on the other. 


Book, March 8, 1777.” Another 
interesting treasure is a Dutch 
Bible, in which the date 1700 is 
written. 


An interesting commentary on 


There the customs of the times of the 





two old “Bullseye Windows” peer 
at one from the upper panel of the 
door. They have stood guard at 
the dwelling entrance since 1776. 

ithin the entrance hall, the an- 
cestors of the Bennett family— 
sturdy Dutch burghers, Revolu- 
tionary soldiers, post Revolution- 
ary local statesman and heroes of 


closets in the wall are filled with 
old china, manuscripts and books 
dating back to 1670, and most of 
these books are in Dutch. In this 
room, too, is a pane of glass on 
which is scratched “Capt. Ernst 
Topfer, Nov. 3, 1780.” The name 
is that of a member of the Ditt- 
furth, one of the Hessian com- 


is a drum used by a Bennett in 
the War of 1812 and utilized in 
peace time to sound fire warnings 
from village to village. 


Hidden Room Found 


Some years ago, when the house 
was being renovated to permit the 
installation of modern plumbing, a 


Dutch Colonials is the command 
imposed in an old manuscript in 
the house. It gives one Abraham 
Brown, “a black boy,” as appren- 
tice to a master “who was to teach 
him” the art and trade and mys- 
tery of an ordinary servant for 
ten years,” and finally to give him 
“sufficient clothes and a bible.” 
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Retailers of Carolinas 


Endorse NRA 


Want Recovery Benefits Extended to Home 

Owners, and State Laws to Permit Use of Public 

Works Funds—Oppose Brick and Cement Dis- 
tribution Policies 


CorumBia, S. C., Feb. 12.—The eleventh annual convention of the 
Carolina Retail Lumber & Building Material Dealers’ Association held 
here Feb. 7 and 8 had as its “theme song” the NRA and the Codes. The 
more than two hundred dealers and their wives, who met in the annual 
convention of the Woman’s Auxiliary, heard much about the Codes as 
they affect the various branches of the industry. Two full days were 
spent, and at the conclusion of the second day’s session a telegram signed 
by all of the firms represented was sent to Homer W. Ballinger, endors- 
ing the Code and pledging support. The wire to Mr. Ballinger follows: 

We, the undersigned retail lumber and building material deal- 
ers of Division No. 3 in annual convention assembled at Colum- 
bia, S. C., Feb. 7 and 8 hereby go on record as endorsing and ap- 
proving the Retail Lumber & Building Material Code in its en- 
tirety, and we further believe the model procedure for establish- 
ing minimum cost-prices will work great benefits to labor, con- 
sumers and dealers both large and small. We hereby pledge our 
wholehearted support to our particular Code and Code Authority, 
and to the President’s National Recovery program 


Officers and Committees Report 


Preliminary to the meeting of the association, the board of directors 
and the Code authority, of which W. T. Spencer, of Gastonia, N. C., was 
chairman, held meetings on Tuesday night, Feb. 6. 

Wednesday morning, Feb. 7, the convention opened, with many repre- 
sentatives from the two Carolinas in attendance. The convention heard 
a splendid talk by J. B. Murphy, of Columbia, on the Uniform Mechanics 
Lien bill. 

The president, H. J. Munnerlyn, of Bennettsville, S. C., made his re- 
port, showing that progress had been made by the association, and ex- 
pressing his pleasure at having been privileged to serve as its president 
during the year. 

Victor W. Wheeler, of Charlotte, N. C., secretary, also made some 
timely remarks, and George J. Cunningham, of Columbia, S. C., chair- 
man of the legislative committee, made a report on the progress accom- 
plished by his committee. 


An NRA Change From Red to Black 


The afternoon session was featured by nomination and election of 
directors and officers, and a talk by W. E. Difford, of Louisville, Ky., 
in which he showed the relationship between the association and the 
NRA. Mr. Difford spoke of some of the reforms which the lumber and 
building material dealers over the country had been endorsing for several 
years, and pointed out that a number of these plans had been incorporated 
into the NRA program and the Code. He said that while all had not 
been done that had been hoped for, the Code was a big step forward, 


R. 8S. QUERY W. E. DIFFORD, M. E. DYESS 
Charlotte, N. C.; Louisville, Ky.; Augusta, Ga.; 
Elected Director Spoke on NRA Talked on Code 


























H. J. MUNNERLYN, BEN T. DAY, V. W. WHEELER, 
Bennettsville, S. C.; Easley, S. C.; , Charlotte, N. C.; 
Retiring President Elected Director Secretary 


and that firms had got into the “black” in the recent months which had 
been struggling in the “red” column for some time. 


Election of Officers and Directors 


The members of the association had cast secret ballots for their choice 
as directors. From this list the highest twenty-four were placed in 
nomination, and the representatives duly qualified cast their votes for the 
thirteen men to be selected. The “lucky 13” named were: 

Jack Westhall, Asheville, N. C.; R. S. Query, Charlotte, N. C.; Mal- 
lard R. Bagnall, Columbia, S. C.; B. T. Day, WBasley, S. C.; J. M 
Wilson, Fayetteville, N. C.; E. K. Snead, jr., Greenwood, S. C.; E. L. 
Allison, Columbia, S. C.; Dan Brown, Anderson, S. C.; R. G. Wray, 
Wilmington, N. C.; John R. Cathey, Charlotte, N. C.; R. K. Taylor, 
Greenville, S. C.; Frank B. Sires, Charleston, 8S. C.; and C. F. Thomas- 
son, King’s Mountain, N. C. 

The following officers were elected: 

President—W. T. Spencer, Gastonia, N. C. 

Vice President—C. L. Cannon, Spartanburg, S. C. 

Vice President—F. B. Dennis, Black Mountain, N. C. 

Vice President—George J. Cunningham, Columbia, 8S. C. 

Secretary—V. W. Wheeler, Charlotte, N. C. 

The Women’s Auxiliary elected the following officers : 

President—Mrs. George J. Cunningham, Columbia, 8. C. 

Vice President—Mrs. Mallard R. Bagnall, Columbia, S. C. 

Vice President—Mrs. H. O. Stuckey, Columbia, S. C. 

Secretary—Mrs. Victor Wheeler, Charlotte, N. C. 

High praise was given the retiring officers by the board of directors, 
and speakers interspersed their remarks with glowing tribute to Presi- 
dent Munnerlyn and Secretary Wheeler for their untiring work in behalf 
of the association and its work in general, and especially for the time 
they had devoted to development of the Code, and the sacrifices they 
had made to bring about a satisfactory plan upon which the dealers had 
to work. 


Have Happy Time at Banquet 


On the night of Feb. 7 the convention took time out from business to 
enjoy a splendid banquet. Mallard R. Bagnall, of Columbia, was toast- 
master. He and his committee had arranged a big time for the ladies 
and gentlemen attending the meeting. A group of pretty girls from the 
Dean School of Dancing in the South Carolina capital entertained the 
guests. 

Gary Paschal, member of the Columbia city council and a splendid 
speaker, told of the welcome that the city had for the visitors. W. T 
Spencer, the new president, made the response in a happy vein. 

Thursday morning M. E. Dyess, of Augusta, Ga., a member of the 
Code authority, gave a talk on the Code. J. S. Jennings, of Mount Holly, 
N. C., spoke on the situation of the brick dealers in North Carolina. 
Following his talk, a committee was authorized to take up some prob- 
lems with the brick manufacturers. 


Duffey Home Loan Bill Endorsed 


The convention unanimously endorsed the Duffey Bill (H. R. 6460) 
relating to direct loans to owners and prospective owners of homes. The 
resolution continued : 

Resolved, That we respectfully ask our Congressmen and Senators from 
the States of North Carolina and South Carolina to support this bill. We 
believe a lack of money for new construction of this class is retarding 
greatly the general Recovery program, and that the passage of this bill 
will provide means for the consumer to perform his part in the National 
Recovery program. 

Other resolutions opposed the policy of brick manufacturers in allow- 
ing no differential between dealers’ and consumers’ prices; urged the 
legislature of South Carolina to pass legislation making possible the 
utilization of PWA funds; recorded its opposition to the distribution 
policies of cement manufacturers; and extended the thanks of the organ- 
ization to those who had aided in making the meeting a success. 
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Relief 


Whom shall we help, and whom refuse, . 
When need comes knocking at the door? 
For we, no matter what we choose, 
Can do so much, and do no more. 
How shall humanity decide? 
Shall some be given, some denied ? 
And yet there is a simple way, 
A simple rule as clear as day. 


These must be aided first of all: 
The very young, the very old, 

The ones whose strength is very small 
To battle hunger, want and cold. 

And first of all of even these 

The sombre victims of disease— 
Yes, we must give, and give the first 
To those who need, whose need is worst. 


Then we must turn to those demands 
Of larger number, first to aid 

The ones who come with willing hands 
To work at any task or trade. 

For better give, than all our pelf, 

A man a chance to help himself, 
By self restored, not by the state— 
And, if he will not, he must wait. 


We See b’ the Papers 


Sir Robert Graves, who declined to be king 
of Albania, is dead. Anyway. 

Realtors say money is still difficult to obtain. 
Funny, but we had observed the same thing. 


What Gen. Johnson ought to crack down on 
is the sculptors. There’s a bunch of chiselers. 
France got all het up over a $60,000,000 
scandal. Over here they shoot craps for that. 


And just to think, a few years ago all we 
used to wonder was whether there would be 
any change in the football rules. 

The Mikado released 140,000 law-breakers. 
Over here we don’t even trouble to lock them 
up. 

A Buhl, Ida., man has quit barbering to open 
a livery stable. This gentleman seems to be in 
reverse, 


\ Chicago fireman died of “agranulocytosis,” 
but we don’t know whether he had it or tried 
to spell it. 

The Chicago Tribune has started a spelling 
reform. It looks like it had scooped the Gov- 
ernment. 


What many business men need is more out- 
door exercise. They might try making col- 
lections. 


A Hollywood couple recently left for New 
York, and were still married when they passed 
through Chicago. 


The first food code approved was that for 
macaroni. What we need worse is a code for 
cating spaghetti. 

France has sent over a tennis player named 
Plaa. He may be a tennis player, but he looks 
like a code to us. 


The Government will spend $50,000,000 for 
the conservation of wild life, although life is 
wild enough as it is. 


A band of robbers broke into a closed bank 
and found the vault empty. The receivers must 
have beaten them to it. 


The barber business has been a dead duck 
tver since King Gillette had his bright idea 
some several years ago. 


And let’s see, when was it we last saw a 
livery stable? Why, you can’t even smell one 
of the things any more. 

Speaker Rainey says, “It is beginning to look 
like we will be here indefinitely.” Congress 
always is there indefinitely. 


The members of the “Evangelical Congrega- 
tional Brethren German church” at Portland, 
Ore., had a free-for-all fight. Shakespeare was 
right. 

The king and queen of Siam are on their way 
to the United States. Now that our air aces 
are going to be out of jobs, we may at least 


get up a bridge hand. 


_A Polish windmill operated so fast it set 
itself afire and destroyed most of a village. 
We are always afraid some of our Senators will 
do that. 


Between Trains 


GRAND Rapips, MicH.—We were quite con- 
vinced tonight that the recovery that has been 
in progress so long is at last beginning to be 
realized by the general public. The man in 
the street does not watch the indices that the 
man in the sawmill or the lumber yard watches. 
He asks the politician, or some other man in 
the street who is as little posted as himself. 


_ For example, car loadings have been pretty 


steadily rising for eighteen months. 

Last year the Grand Rapids Transportation 
Club had an attendance of 168 at its annual 
dinner. Tonight it had 350. We don’t take 
all the credit to ourself; only about 90 percent. 
The rest we give to the steady increase in the 
volume of railroad business that has been 
going on so long. When goods are moving, 
people are buying them, with the expectation 
of selling them to someone else. 

Of course, the movement of consumptive 
goods is not as good an omen as the move- 
ment of heavy products, such as lumber. But 
when you couple increasing carloadings up with 
increasing power output, and similar signs and 
portents that have been so favorable for so long, 
you know Old Man Depression is licked and 
will take it on the run as soon as the man in 
the street recognizes the fact. 

There are easy ways to bring him back, of 
course: high taxes, lack of thrift by men and 
municipalities, indolence and other things. But 
if everybody is willing to work hard and work 
long for a reduced profit or wage, we Ameri- 
cans, who are already out of the swamp, will 
soon be out of the woods. 


The New Age 


New deals, new squeals, new tricks, new kicks. 
I neither criticize nor praise, 

I try to follow to the letter, 

And hope they make the business better. 

And yet it seems each morning brings 

To my attention many things 

That I don’t know—yet, quite a number 

That I don’t know concerning lumber. 


New deals, new squeals, new tricks, new kicks. 
I had a sawmill in the sticks, 

And always my own judgment trusted, 

Yes, even when the sawmill busted. 

Now, when the engine will not run, 

I send a wire to Washington. 

I used to try myself, and tinker, 

But now call in some wiser thinker. 


New lists, new twists, new banks, new blanks, 
For which the lumbermen give thanks. 

The mill’s a pump, with these to prime her, 

And yet they puzzle an oldtimer. 

He used to have a mill he ran, 

And called himself a lumberman, 

And maybe kept it, maybe lost it, 

But, while he had it, though, he bossed it. 


We Live in a Wonderful Age 


We now have oil-burning refrigerators. What 
we need next is a good snow-burning furnace. 
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Kiln Dried Hardwood Dimension 

White Pine and Spruce Lumber 
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for dealers. It will do the same 
for you. Order it in straight or mixed 
| cars with Hemlock lumber, lath, shingles 
and posts. 

We invite your orders for Poles, Ties and Hemlock 
Tan Bark; also for Rotary Cut Northern Veneers and 
Plywood. 


THE NORTHWESTERN COOPERAGE 
& LUMBER COMPANY hee 06: 6. J. Gaus tom. 


133 T Monadnock Block 
GLADSTONE, MICHIGAN a 
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MEMBERS MAPLE FLOORING MANUFACTURERS ASSOCIATION 











17) Your Requirements For 17 


HarD MapcLe — Birch — BAsswoop 
Sort ELM—Brown AsH—Sort MAPLE 
HEMLOCK AND WHITE PINE 


CAN BE PROMPTLY FILLED FROM THE 
| LARGE, WELL BALANCED STOCKS 





OF THE 


VON PLATEN - FOX COMPANY 


a IRON 1 MOUNAIN, MICHIGAN 17 











Baughman’s Buyer 
and Seller 


Awell known calculator for standard lumber sizes 
to — is appended a considerable number of use- 
Lag = =. Al 4 po eg = 
x7 inc water- 
grained Ind flexible 5 ang et, $1.0; black seal grain, $5.00; 
jue morocco leather, gilt edges, edges, $6.00; brown imita- 
tion leather, $3.00. t edition, 334x6 inches, 
with cut-in indexes. 


dn Silk Cloth, $1.50; Red Leather, $2.00 
Blue Morocco with Gilt Edge, $3.00 


FOR SALE BY 
American Lumberman 
431 So. Dearborn St., Chicago, Ill. 
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The dense shortleaf of Central Mississippi 
is gaining the wide recognition in the trade 
which the fine quality of the timber and the 
modern methods of manufacture warrant. Na- 
ture has given this area the combination of 
soil and climate which has made it an ideal 
growing place for dense shortleaf pine; though, 
in addition to this major wood, the area also 
produces quantities of hardwoods. Most of the 
well-known mills operating in Central Missis- 
sippi manufacture hardwood lumber; and the 
number of species and the quality of the timber 
has made it possible for these operators to 
make a specialty of mixed cars; but the high- 
grade shortleaf remains the large item of pro- 
duction. 

The D. L. Fair Lumber Co., of Louisville, 
Miss., manufacturer of “Delfair Yellow Pine,” 
had its beginning in 1906 when the three 
brothers, D. L. Fair, Claude Fair and F. L. 
Fair, opened a retail store. Under its present 
name, in 1917 it began operating a planing mill 
and buying lumber and standing timber; and 
in 1925 it established its own sales office. The 





Here is a typical load of the logs that go into the 

fine quality of lumber for which Central Mississippi 

mills have earned a reputation. The mills that cut 
them are using modern machinery 
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Mixed Cars, 


company employs more than 700 men, and 
the labor turnover is very small. The plan 
of manufacture is novel; consisting of the 
operation of portable mills located in the 
standing timber, which cut the stock to 2% 
inches in thickness. It is then taken to the 
re-manufacturing plants at Louisville, Bruce 
and Grenada, where it is re-manufactured. 
This permits of exact grading and the put- 
ting of each particular type of lumber into 
its suitable finished product. The mechani- 
cal equipment is modern, and the operators 
are highly experienced and skilled. 

The Fidelity Lumber & Timber Co., 
Durant, Miss., is operated by H. B. Jordan; 
a young man who has had experience with 





This fine shortleaf growth of Central Missis- 

sippi is the result of good soil and a favorable 

climate; a fine quality of hardwood also 
comes from this region 





the D. L. Fair Lumber Co. and with various 
other manufacturers in the South. This is a com- 
paratively new business, since it came into exist- 
ence in June of 1932. But in this time Mr. 
Jordan has established a reputation among his 
customers for excellent and uniform grades. In 
addition to the high quality of its timber, the 
Fidelity Lumber & Timber Co. lays special 
emphasis upon painstaking manufacture, air- 
dried stocks treated to prevent sap stain and 
dimension worked with eased edges. 

The Ethel Lumber Co., Ethel, Miss., is a 
corporation of which C. A. Barge is president 
and treasurer, and Bonnie Inez Barge is secre- 
tary. Mr. Barge was for a time with the D. L. 
Fair Lumber Co. and later was associated with 
H. B. Jordan, of the Fidelity Lumber & Timber 
Co. The Ethel Lumber Co., owned and oper- 
ated by Mr. and Mrs. Barge, was incorporated 
in 1933. The timber of this company is largely 
original growth pine, and the company spe- 
cializes in close grain No. 1 and No. 2 KD 
dimension with eased edges, -and in No. 2 
boards. It also handles mixed hardwoods. 
About 90 percent of shipments are kiln dried, 
and the balance is treated with stain preventive. 

The Henderson-Molpus Co., Philadelphia, 
Miss., was incorporated in 1905, has been in 
business in Philadelphia since 1912 and has been 
under the same management for twenty-one 
R. H. Molpus, the president, is a banker 


years. 





Quality Products 
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Are Central 
Mississippi's 
Specialty 


as well as a lumberman, and his son-in-law, 
H. B. Turner, is secretary and treasurer, This 
is an established and widely known concern, and 
its shipments have ranged from 10 to 24 million 
feet a year. It makes a specialty of dimension 
and of mixed orders; ceiling, flooring and 
almost anything in shed stock. 

The A. DeWeese Lumber Co., of Philadel- 
phia, Miss., is entirely owned by A. DeWeese: 
and in fact it has been under this one-man 
ownership:for many years. It has a wide repu- 
tation for prompt shipments and makes a spe- 
cialty of No. 1 and No. 2 dimension and boards 
and also of thoroughly kiln-dried shed stock. 
This company handles very little hardwood. 

The Paschal Lumber Co., Walnut Grove, 
Miss., of which V. C. Rutledge is president, Miss 
Eleanor Buckwalter is vice president and John 
J. Paschal is secretary and treasurer, has been 
more or less associated, through ownership and 
management, with the J. R. Buckwalter Lumber 
Co., at Union, Miss. This concern speaks of 
its timber as the “cream of Central Mississippi 
Shortleaf.” Bright lumber and prompt ship- 
ments are central elements in its sales policy. 

The J. R. Buckwalter Lumber Co., Union, 
Miss., has mills at Union and a modern re- 
manufacturing plant at Edinburg, Miss. This is 
an old and powerful concern with a history of 
65 years of lumber manufacture and sales, be- 
ginning in Pennsylvania and continuing in Ken- 
tucky, Georgia and Mississippi. Its mechanical 
equipment is complete. It has a long cut ina 
fine stand of original growth shortleaf. It oper- 
ates through an extensive line of representatives 
through the North. It is noted, among other 
things, for soft shortleaf finish, original growth 
No. 1 dimension and boards. 


The S. E. Lackey Lumber Co., Forest, Miss., 
is a co-partnership composed of S. E., J. L., and 
V. R. Lackey. This company has been operat- 
ing in Central Mississippi since 1904; and it still 
has a long cut remaining; the “best of the 
famous Central Mississippi Shortleaf Pine.” It 
uses the du Pont process in treating against 
sap stain. One feature of service is the loading 
of cars with the interest of the unloader in 
mind. Air-dried No. 1 dimension is a specialty 
of this company. 











Careful manufacture is evident in the product of 

leading Central Mississippi mills, for long expe- 

rience has developed expert operators, and every 
effort is made to satisfy the customer 
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China Places Big Order for Ties 

taxcouver, B. C., Feb. 10—An important 
Pent in the B. C. lumber trade with 
China is the placing of a large order with 
Timber Preservers (Ltd.), New Westminster, 
B. C., for creosoted sleepers for the China Rail- 
way Board at Nanking. This order consists 
of 1,100,000 feet to be shipped to Shanghai in 
March and 3,300,000 feet for fall delivery at 
Hangkow. This is the first order for creo- 
soted ties ever placed in British Columbia for 
the China market and it is expected to be the 
forerunner of a business which may prove an 
important item in future B. C. lumber trade 
with China. Placing ot the business in Can- 
ada is regarded as a further evidence of the 
results being accomplished for the Canadian 
jymber industry in China by Col. LL. M. Cos- 
srave, Canadian trade commissioner, Shanghai, 
and L. R. Andrews, special lumber commis- 


sioner. 





Court Renders Important 
Decision 


Vancouver, WASH., Feb. 10—Upholding the 
contention of the Weyerhaeuser Timber Com- 
pany, which has extensive timber holdings in 
Clark county, Judge George B. Simpson yester- 
day handed down a decision in Clark county 
superior court that will entail tax reductions in 
95 Clark county school districts. The decision 
is regarded as being important to. lumber and 
logging operators throughout the State because 
of heavy timber holdings that will be affected 
by the ruling. Taxes on timber holdings consti- 
tute one of the big sources of state revenue in 
Washington. The Clark county suit was re- 
garded as a test case. In his decision, Judge 
Simpson held that school districts may not 
anticipate tax delinquencies and increase their 
levies accordingly in preparing school budgets. 





Loadings of Revenue Freight 


A report of the car service division of the 
American Railway Association shows that rev- 
enue freight for the two weeks ended Feb. 3, 
1934, totaled 1,125,664 cars, as follows: Forest 
products, 40,788 cars (an increase of 2,995 cars 
above the two weeks ended Jan. 20); grain, 
63,054 cars; ore, 5,663 cars; coal, 258,358 cars; 
coke, 16,658 cars; livestock, 34,145 cars; mer- 
chandise, 324,077 cars, and miscellaneous, 382,- 
921 cars. The total loadings for the two weeks 
ended Feb. 3 show an increase of 9,607 cars above 
the amount for the ty weeks ended Jan. 20. 





Preparing for Construction at 


Grand Coulee 


SPOKANE, WasH., Feb. 10.— Considerable 
building will soon be done at the Grand Coulee 
Dam where an engineers’ town is to be erected. 
The Columbia Basin commission reports that 
more than five hundred applications have been 
made for business locations in the new town, but 
the space will permit of only a few more than 
thirty. Plans are nearing completion for the 
town, and are to be submitted for approval to 
the Reclamation Department at Denver. Each 
business will be assigned a location, and the 
chosen individual must erect his own building. 
‘everal types of building will be permitted, 
probably of frame construction. “No tar paper 
shacks, however,” said I*. A. Banks, Federal 
eigineer in charge. 


Speak for Eastern Washington Woods 


In response to solicitation from Spokane, 
word has been received here from R. Walters, 
chief engineer of the Bureau of Reclamation, 
that the Grand Coulee construction work will 

by contract if reasonable bids are received, 
and if so the Government will purchase only 
such lumber products as are an integral part 
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of the works to be constructed. In the inter- 
ests of having Inland Empire woods put on an 
equal basis with Coast timbers in the specifica- 
tions, Mr. Walters suggested that the lumber 
interests here get in touch with the contractors 
as bids are let, and that in the meantime the 
office of the chief engineer will be glad to re- 
ceive full information as to the physical prop- 
erties of the lumber of eastern Washington. 





The Cost of Lumber by Grades 


The comment in an AMERICAN LUMBERMAN 
article under the heading, “Guessing at the Cost 
of Producing Lumber,” has reference to a ques- 
tion that seems to bob up every now and then. 

As some of your correspondents point out, it 
is the fact, of course, that the actual cost of 
production is the same on one grade as on an- 
other, except for special handling sometimes 
given specific grades. 

However, it is possible to determine a theo- 
retical cost on each grade, so that each grade 
will bear its portion of the total cost, in pro- 
portion to its value and the percentage of each 
grade produced. 

To do this it is first necessary to set up a 
scale of relative values, preferably representing 
the current market ratios. Then it is necessary 
to know the percentage of each grade actually 
produced. Then the problem can be worked 
out as follows: 


COST ANALYSIS BY GRADES 


Relative 
Values Percentages Value 
Per M. of Grades Footage by 
Grade ft. B.M. Produced Produced Grades 


ee $40 10% 100 $4.00 
re 3 15% 150 4.50 
No. 1 com 20 25% 250 5.00 
No. 2 com.. 15 30% 300 4.50 
No. 3 com.. 11 20% 200 2.20 








Value per M, 
mill run ... 100% 1,000 $20.20 
Assuming an average cost of $15.15 per M 
feet, which is 75 percent of the above aver- 
age value, then the cost for each grade would 
be 75 percent of the base prices above used, 
as follows: 


75 Percent of Or Cost of 10 M. ft.* 
¥ $30.00 


ea $40 $30.00 

OS eee 30 22.50 33.75 

No. 1 com... 20 15.00 37.50 

No. 2 com... 15 11.25 33.75 

No. 3 com... 11 8.25 16.50 
TORE ss0ss 151.50 


$151. 
Per M. ft. B. M. 15.15 





*Footage figured is relative amount of 
each grade proudced as shown by above table 
—10%, 1M; 15%, 14M; 25%, 2%M; 30%, 3M; 
20%, 2M—Total 10M. 

The figures thus produced would have no 
really practical value, and are not what those 
who raise the question probably want to know 
or get at. What is probably desired, and every 
manufacturer should know, is the true relation 
between the actual cost and the probably real- 
izable value in the current market. The latter 
can not be determined, like the cost, with noth- 
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ing but total footage to go by. ‘The percent- 
ages of grades produced must be known, then 
figured at the market and thereby determine 
the average value. 

With this data before him, the manufacturer 
who may be offered an order at a reduced 
price, but who feels the necessity for maintain- 
ing a given average sale price, can very easily de- 
termine how much burden the cut will throw on 
the rest of his stock. He can also tell how his 
results are being affected from time to time by 
variations in the percentages of the different 
grades produced. 

These are the things, it seems to me, he 
really wants to know, but does not because he 
has failed to keep records of the production of 
each grade, thickness, etc—F rep LarKINsS, Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio, 


ATKINS 
27 SAWS 


will fit any re- 
quirement for 



















Solid and In- 
serted Tooth 
Saws 


Wide and Nar- 
row Band Saws 


Dado Heads 
Groovers 
Smooth Cutting 
Saws 


Crosscut Saws, 
One and Two 
Man 


Saw Tools, etc. 


Machine Knives 
of all kinds 


Feed Rolls 


Grinding 
Wheels 


Files of all 
Kinds 





Send us your orders 
today. 


E. C. ATKINS 
and COMPANY. 
460 So. Illinois St., Indianapolis, Ind. 








TOP HAT Heidner & Company 
TACOMA, WASHINGTON, U.S.A. 





SALES AGENTS FOR 


Aberdeen Plywood 


Company 
Plywood and Wallboard 


BRAND Douglas Fir — Spruce — Cottonwood 
“NONE BETTER” — Quality 


and Manufacture Guaranteed 








Associations’ Plans and Activities 


Feb. 20-21—North Dakota Retail Lumbermen’s 
Association, Waldorf Hotel, Fargo, N. D. An- 
nual, 


Feb. 21—The Veneer Association, Stevens Hotel, 


Chicago. Annual. 


Feb. 21-22—Ontario Retail Lumber Dealers’ Asso- 
elation, Royal York Hotel, Toronto, Ont. An- 
nual. 


Feb. 21-23—Nebraska Lumber Merchants’ Associa- 
tion, Hotel Lincoln, Lincoln, Neb. Annual. 


Feb. 22—National Lumber BPxporters’ Association, 
Hotel Peabody, Memphis, Tenn. Annual. 


Feb. 22, 23, 24—Western Retail Lumbermen's 
Association, Davenport Hotel, Spokane. Annual 


Feb. 27-28—lIowa Association of Lumber & Build- 
ing Material Dealers, Fort Des Moines Hotel, 


Des Moines, Iowa. Annual. 

Feb 27-28—Kentucky tetail Lumber Dealers’ 
Association, Brown Hotel, Louisville, Ky. 
Annual, 


Feb. 27-28—Northern Hemlock & Hardwood Manu- 
facturers’ Association, Schroeder Hotel, Mil- 


waukee, Wis. Annual 
Feb. 28, March 1-2—Ohio Association of Retail 
Lumber Dealers, Deshler-Wallick Hotel, Co 


lumbus, Ohio. Annual. 

Feb. 28, March 1-2—Union Association of Lumber 
& Sash & Door Salesmen, Deshler-Wallick 
Hotel, Columbus, Ohio. Annual. 

March 56-9—American Society for Testing Mate- 
riala, Wardman Park Hotel, Washington, D. C. 
Group meetings of committees. 

March 6-7—Southwestern Iowa Retail Lumbermen’s 
Association, Hotel Chieftain, Council Bluffs, 
Ia. Annual, 

March 6-7—Canadian Lumbermen’s 
Mount Royal Hotel, Montreal, Que. Annual. 
March 9-10—Utah Lumber Dealers’ Association, 
Chamber of Commerce, Salt Lake City, Utah. 

Annual, 

March 13—Hardwood Manufacturers’ Institute, 
Hotel Peabody, Memphis, Tenn. Annual. 
March 16-17—Florida Lumber & Millwork Associa- 
tion, Colonial Orange Court Hotel, Orlando, 

Fla. Annual, 

April 6-14—Home Complete Exposition, State Fair 
Grounds, Indianapolis, Ind. 

April 9—Texas Line Yard Retail Lumber Dealers’ 
Association, Mineral Wells, Tex. Annual. 

April 10-11—National Retail Lumber Dealers’ Asso- 


Association, 


clation, Washington, D. C. Annual, 
April 10-12—-Lumbermen’s Association of Texas, 
Mineral Wells, Tex. Annual. 


April 12-13—-National-American Wholesale Lumber 


Association, Mayflower Hotel, Washington, 
Db. Cc. Annual 

June 13-14—South Dakota Retail Lumbermen’s 
Association, Rapid City, 8S. D. Annual. 


June 26-29-—-American Society for Testing Mate- 
rials, Chalfonte-Haddon Hall, Atlantic City, 
N. J. Annual. 





Ohio Will Discuss Code 


The Ohio Association of Retail Lumber Deal- 
ers is preparing to make its convention, to be 
held at Columbus, eb. 28-March 2, perhaps the 
most thoroughgoing exposition and interpreta- 
tion of the various Codes affecting the retail 
lumber industry that has yet been otfered to the 
rank and file of that industry. 

Homer W. Ballinger, president of the Ohio 
association, is also chairman of the Code Au- 
thority for the retail lumber industry. Mr. Bal- 
linger, who will preside at the convention, has 
heen giving all his time for many months to 
Code matters. He has already spoken at many 
retail conventions on the Code; and without 
doubt he is one of the best informed men on this 
subject in the entire country. 

In addition to Mr. Ballinger, other Code chair- 
men will be present ; those of the Lumber Manu- 
facturers’ Code, the Builders Supply Code, the 
Woodwork and Special Millwork Subdivisions 
and various others. Provision will be made for 
written questions to be submitted; and these 
questions will be answered the third day of the 
convention. A transcript of this session will be 
published as a dealer’s working manual. 

One factor which makes this Code-interpreta 
tion meeting of unusual importance is that 
enough actual experience has been accumulated 
so that discussion can be based upon the analysis 
of the regulations in action. This actual experi- 


ence, together with the presence of the largest 
number of Code Authorities ever gotten together, 
should make this convention memorable, 
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Naturally other subjects will be considered; 
since the Ohio organization is famous for its 
comprehensive conventions. Delegations of 
dealers from fifteen other associations are plan- 
ning to attend, and preparations are being made 
for the largest registration in the long history 
of the organization. 





Name Date for Annual Meeting 


PHILADELPHIA, Pa., Feb. 12.—The annual 
meeting of the Lumbermen’s Exchange of Phil- 
adelphia will be held March 1 at Kugler’s Res- 
taurant. This is the 48th anniversary of this 
organization, which is composed of the leading 
retail, wholesale, manufacturers and sales repre- 
sentatives in the Philadelphia district. 


West Side Piners Meet 
SHREVEPORT, LA., Feb. 10..—With about one 


hundred owners of mills in Louisiana, Arkan- 
sas, Oklahoma and Texas in attendance, the 
first general meeting of the West Side Pine 
Association was held here on Feb. 8. M. 
Decker, Alto, Tex., president of the association, 
which was recently established, presided. 

A resolution recommended more equitable 
classification of southern sawmills so as to en- 
able the smaller plants to compete with the 
larger ones. Three classifications were sought. 





MILLWORK 
ESTIMATING 


The third instalment of the series 
of articles on “How to Estimate Mill- 
work" will appear in an early issue. 
It will cover the estimating of Out- 
side Window and Sash Frames; Out- 
side Windows and Sash, and Weights 
and Cords.—EDITOR. 





In adopting the resolution operators said that 
they foresaw an adjustment of price differen- 
tials which will allow the smaller units to 
operate more profitably than in the recent past. 
They also predicted that the new classifications 
would help the employment at mills. The reso- 
lution was ordered forwarded to the Southern 
Pine Association, administrative agent of the 
Code Authority. 

In his opening talk President Decker urged a 
new Classification with a differential for certain 
classes of small mills. He said there were 
some small mills which could not logically be 
placed in Class B mills; he thought such mills 
should be placed in another class and allowed 
a differential under the code. 

—————_—_—_—_—_—_—_——_— 


Split-Products Body Reorganized 


Wituits, Cauir., Feb. 10.—An important re- 
organization of the Redwood Split-Products 
Association was effected here this week. Origi- 
nally embracing dealers in Humboldt County, 
the association was enlarged to include mem- 
bers from the counties of Mendocino, Del 
Norte, Santa Cruz and Sonoma. Additional 
members of the board of directors were elected 
following an amendment which increased the 
body from seven to fifteen members. Dealers 
chosen were: 

Del Norte County—Ira Thompson, Crescent 
City. 

Humboldt County—Alex Masson, Fortuna; 
Frank Dunn, Fortuna; John Burman, Eu- 
reka; James Skiffington, Weott; Francis 
Tann, Carlotta. 

Mendocino County—H. B. Muir, 
John Philbrick, Willits; M. D. 


Willits; 
Gray, Fort 
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Bragg; Henry Zill, Westport; Fred Warren 
Point Arena; C. J. Pesula. . 

Santa Cruz County—Isaiah Hartman, Boul. 
der Creek. 

Sonoma County—J. Mc Eachern, Mill Creek, 

Executive committee members elected were 
Alex Masson, Francis Tann, John Philbrick, 
M. D. Gray, and Isaiah Hartman. 

A meeting of the association will be called jn 
the near future to consider various provisions 
of the code governing the split-products jn- 
dustry. 





To Merge Two Associations 


INDIANAPOLIS, INv., eb. 12.—Carrying out 
the instructions covered by a resolution passed 
at the January convention, John Suelzer, jr., of 
ort Wayne, president of the Retail Lumber 
Dealers’ Association of Indiana, has issued an 
invitation to Jesse Pavey of South Bend, presi- 
dent of the Indiana Builders’ Supply Association, 
suggesting Feb. 19 as the day for officers and 
directors of both associations to meet at the 
Claypool Hotel in Indianapolis to formulate 
plans for the consolidation of the two organiza- 
tions. 





Wholesale Distributors Nominate 


SALTIMORE, Mp., Feb. 13.—At a meeting of 
representatives of the Naticnal Wholesale Lum- 
ber Distributing Yards Association (Inc.), held 
in Washington, D. C., on Jan. 29, a nominating 
committee was appointed to present a new list 
of officers and directors to be submitted to the 
regular annual meeting of the association, to be 
held some time next spring, for ratification by 
the membership. These nominations were: 

President—D. Carlysle MacLea, Baltimore, Md. 

Secretary-Treasurer—J. Jackson Kidd, jr. 
Baltimore, Md. 

First vice president—Theodore Fathauer, Chi- 
ago. 

Second vice president—Henry Swafford, Los 
Angeles, Calif. 

Directors—W. H. Lear and Gibson Mcllvain, 
Philadelphia, Pa.; T. W. Fry and Fred Christ- 
mann, St. Louis, Mo.; Walter O’Brien, Chicago; 
A. C. Sconce, Omaha, Neb.; Don Wallace, De- 
troit, Mich.; Walter Chamberlain, Boston, 
Mass.; W. B. McEwen, High Point, N. C.; Mr. 
Blagden, New York; D. J. Cahill, Los Angeles, 
Calif.; C. H. White, San Francisco, Calif.; 
Rodger Sands, Seattle, Wash. 





Form New Retailers’ Association 


Opevika, ALA,, Feb. 13.—The East Alabama 
Retail Building Material Dealers’ Associa- 
tion was organized at a meeting held in the 
Clement Hotel here on Jan. 25. The organiza- 
tion was effected under the direction of Joseph 
W. Rowell, Birmingham, secretary Alabama 
Retail Lumber & Building Material Dealers’ 
Association, and Code Authority. 

Officers were chosen for the new association 
as follows: 

President—W. L. Long, Auburn Ice & Coal 
Co., Auburn. 

Vice president—C. L. Torbert, C. 
& Co., LaFayette. 

Secretary-treasurer—Joseph Y. Andrews, 
W. A. Andrews Lumber Co., Opelika, Ala. 


L. Torbert 


—— 


Home Financing Bill Endorsed 


PHILADELPHIA, Pa., Feb. 12.—A meeting of the 
executive committee of the Middle Atlantic Lum- 
bermen’s Association was held last Tuesday at 
headquarters in the Girard Trust Building. The 
meeting was for the purpose of discussing the 
Code from the standpoint of terms, conditions of 
sale and costs. The leaders from the five States 
which the Middle Atlantic association adminis- 
ters worked out plans to bring to the attention 
of this session of Congress the need for adequate 
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fnancing for new home construction as well as 
for remodeling and repairs. The association is 
endorsing the Ellenbogen Bill now pending in 
Congress and everything possible will be done 
to secure its paeenye. 





Northeastern aieaiein Elect 


New York, Feb. 12.—At the annual meeting 
of the Northeastern Lumber Manufacturers’ 
\ssociation held at the Hotel New Yorker on 
Jan, 30 the following officers and directors were 
elected, each to serve for one year: 

President—E. R. Plunkett, Plunkett-Web- 
ster Lumber Co., New Rochelle, N. Y. 

Vice president—J. J. Farrell, Farrell Lum- 
per Co., Poland, N. Y. 

Directors—R. G. Brownell, Central 
sylvania Lumber Co., She field. Pa.; 
Bowler, Manchester, N. H.; J. G. 


Penn- 
Arthur G. 
Deering, 


J. G. Deering & Son, Biddeford, Me:; H. C. 
Hull, Oval Wood Dish Corporation, Tupper 
Lake, N. Y.; Roy O. Sykes, Emporium For- 
estry Co., Syracuse, N. Y.; S. F. Langdell, 
Langdell Lumber Co., Manchester, N. H.; 
F. W. Davis, J. B. Davis & Sons, Confluence, 
Pa 





Seiad Sidi Club Organized 


LitrtLe Rock., Ark., Feb. 12.—Harlan West 
was elected president of the Central Arkansas 
Lumberman’s Club at the organization meeting 
held here. Other officers elected were: Don 
Morrow, vice president, and Jeff I. Guthridge. 
secretary-treasurer. The club is an organization 
of 10 or 15 independent lumber dealers in cen- 
tral Arkansas, to be operated on a non-profit 
hasis of co-operative buying for the mutual 
benefit of all members. It will meet at the 
Hotel Marion at noon each Wednesday. 
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Makes Big Timber Purchase 


SEATTLE, WaAsuH., Feb, 10.—Fifty million feet 
of timber on Whidby Island owned by the 
Puget Mill Co. has been purchased by Glenn A 
Brooke, president of the Brooke Logging Co. 
The timber is declared to be very fine. It oc- 
cupies ground which will be used for a large 
real estate development as soon as cleared. The 
tract is one of the last owned by the Puget Mill 
Co. Frederick C. Talbot, general manager for 
the mill company arranged the purchase for his 
company. Mr. Brooke anticipates rapid rise in 
timber values. 


Prefers That Blister Control Be 
Done by Forest Service 


SPOKANE, WaASH., Feb. 10.— Danger of the 
blister rust control work in northern Idaho be- 
coming a political football is foreseen here, ac- 
cording to Stuart Rice, of the Timber Products 
Bureau of the Spokane Chamber of Commerce. 

“We have received definite information 
through confidential channels that an effort is 
being made at Washington to transfer the 
blister rust control work from the Department 
of Agriculture to the Public Works Administra- 
tion,” Mr. Rice said. “The Agricultural De- 
partment appropriation bill, when reported to 
Congress, included an item authorizing $904,- 
000 for an enlarged blister rust control program 
in northern Idaho, eastern Washington and 
northern California. We have learned that this 
item has been stricken from the bill. It is also 
reported to us that the opponents of the blister 
rust control want it to be carried out with 
Public Works Administration funds.” 





Proud of Timber Cruising Repeat Record 


A caller at the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN office 
recently was H. M. Spain, of H. M. Spain & 
Co., timber appraisers, with headquarters at 
Bank of Commerce Building, Memphis, Tenn. 

Mr. Spain states that in 1933 there was a 
nice recovery in the call for timber cruising and 
estimating service. Cruises in southern territory 
were carried on by his company for sixteen 
different companies in nine States. 

Mr. Spain is displaying with some pride a 
map, reproduced herewith, showing the points 
where southern timber cruises have been made 

and the number of cruises which have been 


made in each vicinity—since organization of his 
company in 1910. 

Cruises have been made at 271 points, each 
point represented by a dot on the map. Each 
one of these dots represents from one cruise 
to 39 separate cruises—and represent a total of 
1,090 cruises which have been made in the twen- 
ty-four years of this company’s history. 

Mr. Spain is particularly proud of the record 
of his company in making repeat cruises for the 
same or affiliated companies, since, as he points 
out, only the well-satisfied customer comes back 
again and again to his organization. 
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CYPRESS 


We annually produce 40,000,000 feet of 


Louisiana Red Cypress Lumber, 
Lath and Shingles 


Also Tupelo Lumber, and have Complete 
Planing Mill Facilities. 


Dibert, Stark & Brown Cypress Co. Ltd. 
Manufacturers DONNER, LA. 
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William Schuette Company 


New York 
Office—220 Sth Ave. 
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QUERY AND COMMENT 


Scaling Small Logs 

What do you think is the best log rule to 
measure small logs, running from three to 
seven inches in diameter and from ten to six- 
teen feet in length? These logs are cut into 
four-foot lengths for pulpwood, at the mill. 
Should this stumpage be paid for by the 
thousand feet, board measure, or by the cord? 

INQuiry No. 3066. 

[The “best” log measure must depend upon 
the point of view. The seller will doubtless 
prefer the log scale that will show the largest 
board-foot contents for the log. The buyer, on 
the other hand, will prefer the scale that shows 
a small board-foot content. Loggers are familiar 
with the Doyle and the Scribner rules. A com- 
parison shows that on logs of small diameter 
the Doyle rule gives a smaller footage than does 
the Scribner. The two rules cross at about a 
29-inch diameter, and on logs above that di- 
ameter the Doyle rule shows the larger footage. 
The International rule, which is legal in New 
York State, gives to a log of 12-inch diameter 
about 50 percent more footage than does the 
Doyle rule. These rules were discussed at 
length in an article entitled “Disagreement 
About Log Scale,” published in the AMERICAN 


AMERICAN LUMBERMAN 


LUMBERMAN on page 38 of the issue for Oct. 
28, 1933. 

The basis for buying stumpage is a matter of 
individual agreement. Practically all saw tim- 
ber is bought on the basis of board feet, log 
scale; the log scale being based upon the amount 
of lumber, less waste, that the log will produce. 
Logs for pulp are often bought on the basis of 
total content. U'sually the only forest products 
bought on a basis of cord measure is fuel wood. 

-Ep1 Tor. | 


Census Prices—1899 to 1932 


Referring back to your issue of Dec. 13, 
1924: A table was included entitled “Average 
Mill Values of Lumber by Species. This 
table included figures starting with 1899, 
and ending with 1922. Would appreciate in- 
formation as to more recent figures.—The 
Supply Research Division of a Leading Chi- 
cago Packing Concern. 


[The interest shown by this inquirer and a 
number of others led the AMERICAN LUMBER- 
MAN to publish the Bureau of Census figures 
irom 1923 to 1932, inclusive, these having ap- 
peared in the issue of Oct. 28, 1933, page 51. 
The figures from 1899 to 1922 have been re- 
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printed, and added to the other table, so that 
a complete series from 1899 to 1932, inclusive 
is now available. Copies of it will be sent to 
any interested reader enclosing a stamped ad- 
dressed envelope.—Eb1T0r. | 


Wants to Sell Walnut Logs 


I would like a little information as to how to 
cut black walnut logs, and where to sel] 
them.—INQuIRY No. 3075. 





[The inquiry comes from Nebraska. It has 
heen suggested that the inquirer secure copies 
of “Logging American Walnut” and “How to 
Select and Get Out Merchantable Walnut 
Stumps,” both of which are published by the 
American Walnut Manufacturers’ Association, 
616 S. Michigan Blvd., Chicago.—Eprror.] 


Lumber Trade Abbreviations 


Could you give me a key to the abbrevia- 
tions used in the lumber trade?—INaQutry No, 
3073. ; 

|For the benefit of this Rhode Island inquirer 
and others interested there is printed below a 
list of abbreviations of trade terms that has 
been approved by the Forest Service —Fprtor.] 








Lumber Terms and Abbreviations 


AD—Ajir-dried. 

al 1L.—AIll lengths. 
av.—Average., 
av.w.—Average width. 
av.l.—Average length. 
a.w.—All widths. 
Bb1S—Beaded one side. 
B2S—Beaded two sides. 
BBS—Box bark strips. 
bd.—Board. 

bd, ft.—Board foot. 
bdl.— Bundle. 
bdl.bk.s.— Bundle 
Bev.—Bevelled. 
B/L—Bill of lading. 
b.m.—Board (foot) measure. 
Btr.—Better. Also Bet. 


bark strips 


e.i.f.—Cost, insurance, and freight 

¢.i.f.e.—Cost, insurance, freight, and ex- 
change. 

Cle.—Ceiling. Also C/G and Ceil. 

Clr.—Clear. Also Cl. 

Com.—Common, 

Coop.—Cooperage (stock). 

cmM—Center matched; i. e., the tongue and 


groove joints are worked along the center 
of the edges of the piece. 

Cag.—Casing. Also C/S. 

Ctg.—Crating. 


eu. ft.—Cubic foot. 

Cust.—Custom (sawed). 

D&CM—Dressed (one or two sides) and cen- 
ter matched. 

D&H—Dressed and headed; i. e., dressed one 
or two sides and worked to tongue and 
groove joints on both the edges and the 
end, 

D&M—Dressed and matched; i. e., dressed 
one or two sides and tongued and grooved 
on the edges. The match may be center 


or standard. 
D&SM—Dressed (one or 

matched. 
D2S&CM—Dressed two sides, center matched. 


two sides), standard 


D2S&M—Dressed two sides and (center or 
standard) matched. 
D2S&SM—Dressed two sides and standard 


matched. 
Dim.—Dimension. 


».8S.—Drop siding. Also D/S. Synonymous 
with cove siding (C.S.), novelty siding 
(N.S. and Nov. Sdg.), and German siding 
(G.S8.). 

E—Edege. Also Ed. and Edge. 

E&CBiS—Edge and center bead one side: 


i. e., surfaced one or two sides and with a 
longitudinal edge and center bead on a 
surfaced face. Also B&CBIS. 








F&CB28S—Edge and center bead two sides; 
i. e. all four sides surfaced and with 
a longitudinal edge and center bead on 
the two faces. Also B&CB2S. 

ECM—Ends center matched. 

E&CviS—Edge and center V one side. Also 
V&CVIS. 

E&CV2S—Edge and center V two sides. Also 
V&CV28s. 

EM—End matched—either center or stand- 
ard. 


The above abbreviations are recommended by the Forest Products Laboratory of the U. S. 


EeSM—tEnds standard matched. 
exp.—Export (lumber or timber). 
f.bk.— Flat back. 

FAS—Firsts and Seconds—a combined grade 
of the two upper grades of hardwoods. 
f.a.s. vessel (named port)—Free alongside 

vessel at a named port. 
Fety.—Factory (lumber). Also Fact. 
¥F.G.—Flat grain. Synonymous with slash 
grain (S.G.) and plein sawed (P.S.). 
Fig.—Flooring. Also F/G. 
f.o.b. (named point)—Free on 
named shipping point. 
f.o.k.—Free of knots. 
f.o.w.—First open water. 
Frm.—Framing. 
ft.—Foot or feet. 
ft. b. m.—Feet board measure. 
ft. s. m.—Feet surface measure. 
Furn.—Furniture (stock). 
G.R.—Grooved roofing. 
h. bk.—Hollow back. 
Hdl.—Handle (stock). 
hdwd.—Hardwood. 
Hrt.—Heart. 
Hrtwd.—Heartwood. 
Is&2s—Ones and twos—a combined grade of 
the hardwood grades of Firsts and Seconds. 
Impl.—Implement (stock). 
in.—Inch or inches. Also two accent marks 








board at a 























KD—Kiln-dried. Also K/D. 
k. d.—Knocked down. 
Ibr.—Lumber. 
l. e. L—Less 
Igth.—Lenegth. 
lgr.—Longer. 
lin. ft.—Lineal foot; i. e., 
Lng.—Lining. 

LR—Log run. 

LR, MCO—Log run, mill culls out. 
Lth.—Lath. 

M-—Thousand. 

M. b.m.—Thousand (feet) board 
MCO—Mill culls out. 
Merceh.—Merchantable. 

m. I1—Mixed lengths. 
Midg.—Molding. 
MR—Mill run. 

M. s. m.—Thousand 
m. w.—Mixed widths. 
No.—Number. 
Ord.—Order. 








carload lots. 





12 inches. 











measure. 





(feet) surface measure. 








P.—Planed—used synonymously with dressed 
and surfaced as P2S&M, meaning planed 
two sides and matched. 


Pat.—Pattern. 
Pky.—Pecky. 











Pn.—Partition. Also Part’n. 

Prod.—Production. Also Prod’n. 

Qtd.—Quartered—when referring to hard- 
woods. Also see V. G. 

rdm.—Random. 

res.—Resawed. 


Rfg.—Roofing. 
Rfrs.—Roofers. 
Rip.—Ripped. 

r. L—Random lengths. 
rnd.—Round. Also rd. 
R. Sdg.—Rustic siding. 
r. w.—Random widths. 

















S&E—Surfaced one side and edge. 
S1iE—Surfaced one edge. 
S2E—Surfaced two edges. 


S1S—Surfaced one side. 

S2S8S—Surfaced two sides. 

$1S81E—Surfaced one side and one edge. 

S2S1E—Surfaced two sides and one edge. 

S1S2E—Surfaced one side and two edges. 

S$4S—Surfaced four sides. 

S4S8CS—Surfaced four sides 
seam on each side. 

S&CM—Surfaced (one or two sides) and cen- 
ter matched. 

S&M—Surfaced and matched; i. e., surfaced 
one or two sides and tongued and grooved 





with a calking 





on the edges. The match may be center 
or standard. 

S&SM—Surfaced (one or two sides) and 
standard matched. 

S2S&CM—Surfaced two sides and _ center 
matched. ee 
S2S&M—Surfaced two sides and (center or 

standard) matched. 
S2S&SM—Surfaced two sides and standard 
matched. 


Sap.—Sapwood. 
SB—Standard bead. 
Sd.—Seasoned. 
Sdg.—Siding. 
Sel.—Select. 
S.E. Sdg.—Square-edge siding. 

s.f.—Surface foot; i. e., an area of one square 
foot. / 

Sftwd.—Softwood. 

Sh.D.—Shipping dry. 

Ship.—Shipment or shipments. 

Ship.—Shiplap. Also S-L and S/L. 

s.m.—Surface measure. Synonymous 
face measure (f.m.). 

Sm.—Standard matched. 

smkd.—Smoked (dried). 

smk. stnd.—Smoke stained. 

s. n. d.—Sap no defect. 

snd.—Sound. 

sq.—Square. 

Sq. E&S—Square edged and sound. 

Sqrs.—Squares. 

Std.—Standard. 

Stnd.—Stained. 

stk.—Stock. 

Stp.—Stepping. 

S.W.—Sound wormy. 

T&G—Tongued and grooved. 

TB&S—Top, bottom, and sides. 

Tbrs.—Timbers. 

V1S—V one side; i. e., a longitudinal V-shaped 
groove on one face of a piece of lumber. 
V2S—V two sides; i. e., a longitudinal V- 
shaped groove on two faces of a piece ol 

lumber. 

V. G.—Vertical grain. Synonymous with edge 
grain (EG), comb grain (C.G.), quarter- 
sawed (Q.S.), quartered (Qtd.), and rift- 
sawed (R.S.). 

w. a. L—Wider, all lengths. 

Wth.— Width. 

wdr.—W ider. 

Wen.—Wagon (stock). 

wt.— Weight. 

Forest Service. 





Also Sidg. and S/G. 
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Most of the forms given cor- 


respond to those already in common use, and in a few cases new abbreviations have been suggested where the old forms overlapped oF 
were 


misleading. 
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RU-BER-OID ADVERTISING 


STILL FURTHER EXPANDED 
TO ASSIST RU-BER-OID DEALERS 


€: : Over 8 Million Farm and Suburban 
1933 Home Owners told why they should 
modernize, build or repair NOW 


JRAL 

















HE KEY to more RU-BER-OID sales is more calls 
on families who can build, modernize and keep 
their farms, homes, or property in repair. 


Although The Ruberoid Co. is unable to make these 
calls for you—they can help you ferret out interested 
prospects for RU-BER-OID Weatherproofing Products. 


ARCHITECT IRE 


Manufacturers Record 

; And that is exactly what we are doing. 

Right now The Ruberoid Co. is placing inquiry-inviting 

sales messages in the leading magazines that reach 

\) over 8 million farm and suburban homes. Month after 

, month these messages will endeavor to stimulate 

ON building, modernizing and repairs — increased busi- 
REA ness for you. 

Some of these inquiries will come from your commun- 
ity. Then your selling job starts. Be ready with facts 
about the complete Ru-ber-oid Line. Mail the coupon 
for latest Ru-ber-oid Catalog. Use it to get more 
Roofing and Building Material Business during 1934. 












The RUBEROID Co. 


ROOFING MANUFACTURERS FOR OVER FORTY YEARS 
Sales Divisions: RUBEROID MILLS—CONTINENTAL 
ROOFING MILLS—SAFEPACK MILLS — H. F. WATSON 
MILLS — ETERNIT MILLS. Offices and Factories: 
NEW YORK, N. Y.— CHICAGO, ILL.— MILLIS, MASS. — 

ERIE, PA. — BALTIMORE, MD. — MOBILE, ALA. 











Hi “THE RU BEROID CO. 

M4 95 Madison Avenue, New York, N.Y. 
We are interested in your enlarged plan to hel 
make More Sales. Send along your New Ruberoid Catalog. 
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A Better Rule 
for Strength 
of Bridges 


Mavison, W eb. 12 More exact design, 
and less uncertainty about the performance of 
wooden beams under shearing stress in bridges 
and other heavy construction, are foreseen as 
a major result of investigations completed by 
J. A. Newlin, G. FE. Heck and H. W. March, 
of the U. S. Forest Products Laboratory, Madi 
son, Wis. The greater economy thus made 
possible gives timber a firmer hold for the 
future in the important field of engineering 
structures. The new method allows a saving 
of 30 to 50 percent of the material called for 
by over-conservative methods of design now 
comimon, and sanctions the use of sizes that are 
more practical from the standpoint of the av 
erage mill. 

Substantially, all structural beams develop 
checks, and a safe design assumes that such 
checks are always present. It is well known 
that the usual engineering method of calculating 
the shearing stress in the neutral plane of such 
beams is in error, since for certain cases of 
loading it predicts stresses that would be suffi- 
cient two or three times over to wreck beams 
which are carrying their loads from day to 
day with no sign of failure. This discrepancy 
between supposition and fact is seen, particu- 
larly, in the case of railway bridge stringers, 
because railway bridge engineers have learned, 
in general, to discount excessive theoretical 
shear requirements and, upon earlier recommen- 
dations of the Forest Products Laboratory, es- 
tablished their design on a more practical basis. 
At the same time, confusion in highway bridge 
design in respect to shear has led sometimes to 
oversize members, sometimes to undue neglect 
of the shear factor, and too often to the sub- 
stitution of other materials for wood. 

The new design method developed by the 
lorest Products Laboratory promises especially 
to put wood in a better position in the highway 
field, the main feature of the laboratory recom- 
mendations having already been adopted by the 
American Association of State Highway Of 
ficials, and published in its latest specifica- 
tions. The engineering profession throughout 
the country is becoming aware of the way in 
which the new findings harmonize the real facts 
with a real standard of technical design. 

In the laboratory investigations, a new mathe- 





A typical case of failure by shear in a wooden beam. The useful life of such a beam is over, although 
cross-breaking has hardly begun 
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A. Safe 

pounds, as calculated by old 

method, which assumed the crit- 

ical point to be just off the 
support 


moving load, 375 


The Forest Product's Laboratory's shear theorem illustrated by loads on a 2- by 4-inch checked beam, 
(The “checks,” seen as median lines on the beam, were saw kerfs 34-inch deep, one on each side.) 


matical treatment of the problem was supple- 
mented and validated by a series of about two 
hundred tests of built-up beams varying from 
¥% by 1% to 8 by 16 inches in cross section, in 
which the checks were “made to order” of the 
exact depths desired for study. According to 
the old theory, a bridge beam has to be de- 
signed large enough to take the full shear of 
the heaviest rolling load when it came just 
inside the support. The new analysis and tests 
prove that the average bridge beam needs to be 
only large enough to take the smaller shear 
stress that occurs when the load is at a dis- 
tance from the support approximately three 
times the height of the beam. Closer to the 
support, the load can not set up any greater 
shearing stress at the mid-height of the checked 
beam, because the latter acts more and more 
as two beams, one on top of the other, rather 
than as a single beam. Since the upper and 
lower halves are seldom seriously checked, 
they are able to resist the additional shear 
thrown upon them, and the relatively small 
beam designed under the new calculations car- 
ries the load with entire safety. 

The more technical discussion of the labora- 
tory work, published in Engineering News- 
Record of May 11, outlines the mathematics of 
the problem and presents a series of diagrams 
showing the changing distribution of shear as 
the wheel load approaches the support, to- 


gether with recommendations as to design for 
span. 


loads distributed along the The gain 


B. Safe moving 

pounds, 33 percent larger, as 

calculated by new method. Load 

shown at actual critical point, 

which is at a distance approxi- 

mately three times height of 
beam from support 
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load of 500 C. Safe load at a distance 
equal to height of beam from 
support, showing how greatly 
shear capacity increases from 
critical point toward support, 
The load is assumed to be 
static, as it could not be safely 
carried if nearer center of span 


secured is, as stated, a large net reduction jn 
beam sizes, and safe and logical design as com- 
pared with the confused situation existing un- 
der former practice. 





Develops Several New Products 


During 1933 considerable money was ex- 
pended by Henry Disston & Sons (Inc.), Phila- 
delphia, Pa., well known manufacturers of 
saws and other tools, in getting ready for the 
swing into better business. Mechanical equip- 
ment of the plant has been increased and inm- 
proved, and in one department alone sufficient 
new equipment has been added to practically 
double the production of that department. 

In the development of new products the com- 
pany has been active. [arly in 1933, a new 
steel, superior to high-speed steel for thin planer 
and similar machine knives was annouced under 
the name of “Dissteel.” During 1933 the com- 
pany did a volume of business on these knives 
seven times greater than ever before secured in 
a single year on high-speed steel knives. 

During the year three new popular priced 
hardware items were developed: Keystone hand 
saws, Keystone home workshop circular saws, 
and Keystone cross-cut saws. For a number 
of years Disston has been a large producer of 
pruning saws and tools. The first of December, 
1933, found the company in production on ai 
entirely new line of hand pruners, consisting ot 
nine patterns. In connection therewith a “Prun- 
ing Guide” was prepared which is undoubtedly 
one of the most complete books of its character 
now being distributed free by manufacturers 
of pruning shears. 

Various other developments along the line 
of progress will be reflected in the service 
offered to the company’s dealers and to the con- 
suming public during the coming year. 





To Build Booms and Hoist 


RHINELANDER, W1s., Feb. 13.—Headed by J. 
D. Mylrea, president Thunder Lake Lumber 
Co.—located here—a new company is being 
organized, to be known as Superior Spruce 















(Inc.), which will install storage booms and 
loading hoist at Ashland, Wis., for the handling 
of spruce, cedar ties and piling to come in across 
the lake from northern Minnesota and Canada. 
The new company owns several million feet ot 
exceptionally large, sound white pine, running 
four logs to the thousand, in Minnesota, and 
expects to cut storage booms out of this pine. 
These booms when completed and locked to- 
gether with 1-inch proof chain will make 4 
string of booms about two miles long. 
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New Slicing Method for Making 
Wood Containers 


tures and very fast air circulation, they are 
producing highest quality of seasoned stock, 
at the same time affording very large drying 
capacity. 

Frame-work of the veneer-dryer buildings 
is of channel steel construction, with sides 
and roof of wood. Fans and heating system 


H. E. Leash, president of the International 
Wood Products Co., has set the pace for mak- 
ing wooden boxes by a novel method of manu- 
facture at his new Cathlamet (Wash.) plant. 


This modern plant is now in production of 
poxes for the Kraft-Phenix Cheese Corpora- 
tion, Which uses annually 33,000,000 wooden 
cheese boxes. Special high-speed slicers ' <otaaintiaeemee 
which cut 200 box shooks a minute are being 
used. An accompanying picture shows spruce 
plocks from which veneer is sliced, stacked 
on skids ready for steaming. Although 
slicers are used by most of the battery sepa- 
rator manufacturers, the International Wood 
products Co. is the first box plant to adopt 
them. The slicers are designed by Charles 
F. Bamford, Portland, Ore. 

The entire output of sliced veneer from 
this modern plant is dried in three Moore 
eross-circulation veneer dryers, each 18 by 
50 feet. These dryers are the “last word” in 
economical, quality veneer drying. Power- 
ful air circulation is produced in these dryers 
by 48-inch dise fans located 8 feet apart the 
full length of the dryers. Using low tempera- 








Moore Cross-Circulation Veneer Dryers being installed 
at International Wood Products Co. 


are located overhead in the “loft” of the hip 
roofs, and vertical heating coils are also pro- 
vided between the loads of veneer inside the 
dryers. The picture herewith shows metal 
framework of dryer buildings ready to take 
the wood siding. Note that the veneer dryers 
are installed between the slicing and finish- 
ing rooms for convenient handling. 

This plant was designed by Fred Horst- 
kotte, well known mill designer of Portland. 
He also designed the Horstkotte Break- 
down Hoist, Horstkotte Stacker, and other 
lumber handling equipment now manufac- 
tured by the Moore Dry Kiln Co. 


Spruce blocks ready to be steamed before slicing 





NEWS AND 
VIEWS OF 


50 YEARS AGO 


From the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN 











bers were present. President 
A. H. Trego stated that the 
object of the meeting was an 
exchange of opinions and expe- 
riences, more than the trans- 
action of routine business. 
Vice president N. H. Pike sug- 
gested that the members be 
generally requested to join in 


If the operators reduce the | times from the very fact that 
present winter’s output of logs| prices of material and labor 
to the extent that they ought,| were so high that investors 
and run the mills moderately | were cautious about venturing 
during the winter of 1883, they | on improvement of their real 
may avoid a further decline,| estate. Early this year values 
which will surely come if it is|had softened to such a degree 
not guarded against. that builders could find bar- 


sé &@ gains in material, and many 


: new structures were started|the effort to organize State, 
The Lumber Trade at Large| that would not have been pro-| county and district bodies. 
During 1883—The lumber busi-| jected had the cost of building os 


ness of 1883 has shared in the | remained the same that it was 
depression that has character-|jn 1882. The result has been 
ied nearly every other branch|the use of a vast amount of 
of manufacture and trade. The|Jumber in building. Another 
actual demand for consumption | factor producing the immense 
has been as large as during any | building aggregate of the past 
previous year, and it is likely|year was the fact that the 
that correct figures would show | | preceding 


j prosperity of the 
an increase over any former/years had placed many people 
year. This suggestion is based 


Saginaw Valley Operations 
for 1883—Had conditions been 
as favorable as during 1880, the 
product would have approxi- 
mated 1,100,000,000 feet. The 
season was late, wet weather 
and a strike of the Tittabawas- 
see boom men greatly hindered 
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om the indisputable fact that 
building, the country over, was 
never so extensive as this year. 
When the annual statements are 
all made up it will be found 
that in all the larger cities of 
the country the amount of 
building material consumed, and 
the money expended in new 
structures, has exceeded any 
previous year’s record in the 
history of the country. The 
cheek given to other industries 
at the beginning of the year ‘by 
the decline in prices only served 
to stimulate the building inter- 
‘st, for that had _ hesitated 





Somewhat during the booming 


who work for a living in cir- 
cumstances to build homes for 
themselves. The savings of la- 
borers, artisans, salaried peo- 
ple and small traders had been 
hoarded during several years 
for the purpose of investment 
in lands and houses. When 
building material cheapened, 
the opportunity was seized to 
use such savings in building. 


The National Retail Associa- 
tion Meeting.—The first semi- 
annual of the National Asso- 
ciation of Lumber Dealers was 
held at the Tremont House, 
Chicago. About thirty mem- 





operations, and it is not until 
early in July that the mills 
were actively at work. Some 
mills did not run much over 
one-half of the season. In view 
of this, the production of 938,- 
675,078 feet of pine lumber is 
phenomenal in the history of 
lumbering operations in the 
United States. Briefly summar- 
ized, the production of the Sag- 
inaw River mills during the sea- 
son of 1883 are as follows: Pine 
lumber, feet, 838,675,978; hard- 
wood, feet, 32,741,870; shingles, 
pieces, 242,126,000; lath, pieces, 
106,132,490; salt barrel staves, 
41,092,925; salt barrel headings, 
sets, 2,356,367. 


J. A. MATHIEU 
LIMITED 
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White Spruce—Norway Pine 


NORTHERN PINE LATH A SPECIALTY 


White Pine Pattern Lumber Shed Stock 
Norway Pine Piece Stuff Log Cabin Siding 
All Items Northern Pine Boxing and Crating 

















Vest Pocket Ready Reckoner 


A useful vest pocket manual including a lum- 
ber ~alculator for standard sizes, log rules, 
estimated weights of lumber and miscellaneous 
usetul lumber tabulations. Prepaid, 50 cents. 


American Lumberman 


a 431 So. Dearborn St., CHICAGO, ILL. 
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Lumber Stocks Still Excessive, 
Says Timber Board 


WasHiIncToN, D. C., Feb. 12.— Lumber 
stocks are still 2.6 billion feet too large, though 
the first quarter of 1934 promises a large de- 
mand for lumber in certain fields, according to 
the Lumber Survey Committee of the U. S. 


Timber Conservation Board. This opinion is 
set forth in a statement which has been _sub- 
mitted to the Department of Commerce. While 


lumber consumption increased during 1933, as 
compared wifh 1932, production ran slightly 
ahead of it. Inventory reduction is emphasized 
as a means of strengthening the ability of the 
lumber industry to operate under the conditions 
imposed by the Lumber Code. 

Information on shortages and surpluses in 
lumber stocks is still fragmentary, says the re- 
port. Shortages are shown in many items, but 
generally a surplus in shop and factory grades 
and, in some regions, in box items. Exchanges 
of stocks by manufacturers in order to avoid 
unnecessary accumulations should be continued. 

As to the general advance in prices at the 
lumber mills, which had been much moderated 
during the past quarter, the board says it has 
ceased. The Bureau of Labor Statistics shows 
for lumber the greatest proportionate increase 
over a year ago, of any major building ma- 
terial; just as it had also shown the greatest 
proportionate decline during the preceding three 





Exterior and interior 


years. Comparison with 1926, for example, in- 
dicates that the general lumber price level has 
regained most of the heavy losses of the past 
few years, while at the same time the average 
costs have been greatly increased under drastic 
Code provisions. 


The report dwells on the importance of 
cultivating the export market, and of active 
promotion of the lumber trade at home. Sub- 


stantial recovery of the lumber industry will 
not be attained, it says, until farm purchasing 
power increases, and private building is actively 
resumed. 





Heat Conductivity of Wood 


The results of a co-operative research project 
carried through jointly by the American Society 
of Heating and Ventilating Engineers, the Na- 
tional Lumber Manufacturers’ Association and 
the University of Minnesota have been em- 
bodied in a paper prepared by Prof. Frank B. 
Rowley, director Experimental Engineering 
Laboratories, University of Minnesota, pub- 
lished under the title, “The Heat Conductivity 
of Wood at Climatic Temperature Differences.” 
Prof. Rowley says in introducing his subject: 

“The thermal properties of wood are of im- 
portance both in building construction to con- 
serve fuel and improve living conditions, and 
in the field of refrigeration. Little information 
on the subject has previously been available, 
and the few tests on which previous fragment- 
tary data have been based have omitted to 
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record sufficient data on the character and con- 
dition of material tested so that results could 
be interpreted in terms of general utility or 
extended to apply to species not tested.” 

The subject is treated very fully, the text 
being elucidated by graphs and tables. The 
paper has been printed in pamphlet form and 
may be had at a nominal cost from the Ameri- 
can Society of Heating and Ventilating En- 
gineers, 51 Madison Avenue, New York. 





: New C C C Recreation 
Building 


uma, Wasu., Feb. 10.—The enthusiasm of 
C. C. C. boys for their work and their camp is 
shown by the erection of Roosevelt Hall, a 
recreation building, at Camp Elma. The build- 
ing, which has been erected by volunteer labor, 
is 40x100 feet with 25-foot clearance. The 
trusses, sides and ends of the building are peeled 
fir poles. The joints between the poles are 
chinked and then battened on the inside. It 
will be noted that the poles are used in vertical 
position in making the walls. 

This camp is in charge of Lieut. Harry Lyons, 
camp commander, and Paul Meyer, camp sup- 
erintendent. Mr. Meyer is a logging engineer 
with adequate experience in western logging 
camps. 

The dedication ceremony on the evening of 
l‘eb. 2 was an enthusiastic gathering of the boys 


of Roosevelt Hall, new CCC recreation hall at Camp Elma, Wash. 


together with a good delegation of invited 
guests, including the supervisor of state camps, 
H. Hill Jones. The program included basket 
ball, short talks, entertainment and dancing. 





Handy Guides for Draftsmen 


A handy set of sheets giving concisely the 
data needed by the draftsman in laying out his 
plans, is being issued by Pencil Points, a journal 
for draftsmen published at New York. The 
sheets measure 334x634 inches, and are punched 
for a standard binder. A set of 24 sheets is 
being issued every six months, and so far three 
sets have been published, each set priced 75 
cents. The aim is to base them on suggestions 
from practicing draftsmen, so that they will be 
thoroughly practical. Set No. 2 is typical of 
the others, and contains technical data and 
drawings covering the following subjects: 

Heights for 34%” brick courses, uncoursed 
stonework, coursed stonework; standard sizes of 
partition tile; standard sizes of side-construc- 
tion tile; standard sizes of end-construction 
tile; joints in terra cotta washes; solid one-way 
R. C. slab table; solution of right triangles, 
decimals of a foot, decimals of an inch; circu- 
lar arcs, chords and segements ; horsehoe courts 
official standard; 1932 motor-car dimensions; 
standing plumbing symbols, size of fireplace 
flues; wattage of electric outlets; stock wood 
door patterns; “How many risers?” horizontal 
sundial, “Spell it right,” dimensioning pitfalls ; 
how to draw an ellipse. 
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Peavy-Wilson to Start Florida 
Operation Soon 


SHReEveEpoRT, LA., Feb. 12.—As the result of 
a deal just recently closed, the Peavy-Wilsop 
Lumber Co., of this city, expects to be oper- 
ating in Florida within the next thirty or sixty 
days. The plant and all the holdings of th 
J. M. Griffin Lumber Co., Holopaw, Fla., haye 
been purchased by the Peavy interests, and jy 
this plant will be manufactured the timber nea, 
Orlando, Fla., purchased by A. J. Peavy ang 
his associates some time ago. The Griffin plan 
at Holopaw is conceded to be one of the bes 
equipped and most up to date sawmills jy 
Florida or the Southeast. 

James Hanley, general superintendent of the 
Peavy operations at Peason, La., has gone t 
llorida, where he will be in charge of opera. 
tions and under his direction the work oj 
renovating the plant and getting it ready for 
operation is now under way. To reach the tim- 
ber a railroad about ten miles long is under 
construction. All of the Griffin logging equip- 
ment is modern in every respect, and the Peayy 
purchase included this equipment, consisting of 
locomotives, skidders, leaders, etc. All of the 
Peavy employees at Peason, La., will be given 
all opportunity to work in the Florida opera- 
tion and many of them are planning to do s0, 

The general sales office will be located at 
Holopaw and IE. W. Thompson, jr., sales man- 
ager, will make his headquarters there. Sales 


for the hardwood and pine operations of the 
company at Deweyville, Tex., will be handled 
by W. A. Peavy, assistant sales manager, from 
the Shreveport office for the present. Later, it 
is planned to establish this sales office at Dewey- 
ville. 

On the present allotment basis, the Peavy 
mill at Holopaw will produce about 2,000,000 
feet monthly of longleaf yellow pine, a large 
proportion of the production being manufactured 
for the export and railroad trade. 

Having exhausted its timber 
Peavy-Wilson mill at Peason, La., 
down. 


supply, _ the 
has closed 





Engineers Discuss Forestry 


Granp Rapips, Micu., Feb. 12.—The wood 
print industry is “an orphan needing protecting 
against foreign competition,” John W. Blodgett, 
former president of the National Lumber Manv- 
facturers’ Association, declared in a speech be- 
fore the convention of the Michigan [ngineet- 
ing Society held here on Feb. 10. 

Forest products have not been profitably and 
effectively utilized, Mr. Blodgett ‘said. Com 
pared with 2,000,000 tons of news print im 
ported annually even 300,000 tons from Amefi- 
can mills would help the home industry, he said. 











Private ownership of forest lands is hindered 
by taxation, he stated. Taxation does not base 
on value of the timber crop. He suggested a 
yield tax to help the situation. 

Mr. Blodgett referred to a paper he had read 
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at a lumberman’s meeting in which he declared 
that we waste 9,000,000,000_ feet of wood 
annually whereas a great saving could be ef- 
fected by proper utilization of forest products. 

John M. Bush, land agent of Negaunee, 
Mich., in discussing the forestry situation of 
the Great Lakes States, advocated conservation 
of the remaining standing timber to insure con- 
tinued forests. A. S. Pierce, Milwaukee, rep- 
resenting government regional forestry, said 
that the Lumber Code must be enforced if aban- 
doned forest lands were to be restored. He 
suggested a commonsense plan of co-operation 
between timber owners, State and Federal gov- 
ernments. 





Bay Cities Propose Two Hous- 
ing Projects 


OAKLAND, CALIF., Feb. 10.—Lumber interests 
are awaiting the decision here of the PWA 
relative to the $2,000,000 Eastbay community 
housing project, which would provide 365 modei 
homes. The homes would be of four, five and 
six rooms, being sold on long-term contracts. 
Plans for the project are being made by the 
Alameda County Community Housing Corpora- 
tion, managed by F. T. Wood. 

San Francisco, Cauir., Feb. 10.—The City 
Planning Commission has approved the Roose- 
yelt Terrace model apartment project, on which 
over $3,000,000 will be expended. An appeal 
will probably be made by apartment house own- 
ers to the board of supervisors to overrule the 
decision. Labor organizations, strongly support- 
ing the project, are claiming sufficient votes to 
prevent the overturn, 


California Optimistic About 
Export Trade 


San Francisco, CAuir., Feb. 10.—Movement 
is still light, with rates to the Orient remaining 
at about $6 per thousand feet. Rates to Aus- 
tralia are around $8. Some sources report an in- 
crease in orders and inquiries for the South Sea 
trade. It is the popular belief here that the red- 
wood industry will benefit greatly because 
of the devaluation of the dollar. J. H. Quill, of 
the Redwood Export Co., is very optimistic con- 
cerning export trade. With increased purchas- 
ing power for Australia, New Zealand, South 
America and other customers of the redwood 
industry, he anticipates substantial improvement. 
He does not expect this improvement to be felt 
by lumber manufacturers for some time, how- 
ever, because existing foreign stocks are suffi- 
cient to take care of all needs for several months. 
With stocks cleared, the real improvement will 
come, 








Tree Planting Suggested to 
CWA 


O. T. Swan, secretary-manager of the North- 
ern Hemlock & Hardwood Manufacturers’ As- 
sociation, has suggested two projects to Harry 
L. Hopkins, the CWA Administrator, in the 
probable event that the Civil Works program is 
continued through the spring and summer. 

The first project has to do with tree trim- 
ming and tree surgery. “In the streets and in 
the yards of our cities,” Mr. Swan says, “there 
are many beautiful trees which are in need of 
trimming and many, doubtless, in need of expert 
treatment to preserve them. Comparatively few 
citizens have felt financially able during the 
past few years to give this important work 
attention.” 

So Mr. Swan proposes that this work be 
undertaken by the CWA. It would, he says, 
give employment to skilled supervisors and to 
large numbers of unskilled workmen. 

_ The second project has to do with tree plant- 
ing along highways. Many of the newly paved 
main highways have no shade trees. Along 
many, indeed, the old trees were destroyed by 
the preparatory grading. Mr. Swan proposes 
that trees be planted along these roads. He 
Suggests that two varieties, one slow growing 
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Notice of Production Allotment for the 











To All Manufacturers of Hardwood 


Lumber and Timber Products 


IMPORTANT 


March, 1934. 


OFFICIAL NOTICE IS HEREBY GIVEN TO ALL MANUFACTURERS OF 
HARDWOOD LUMBER AND FOREST PRODUCTS INCLUDING RED AND WHITE 
CEDAR, WHITE AND YELLOW CYPRESS AND APPALACHIAN HEMLOCK, 
SPRUCE, AND WHITE PINE, IN THE APPALACHIAN AND SOUTHERN REGIONS 
THAT THE HARDWOOD MANUFACTURERS INSTITUTE, INC., THE AGENCY 
OF THE LUMBER CODE AUTHORITY IN THIS HARDWOOD SUBDIVISION, 
WILL ON OR ABOUT FEBRUARY 20TH, 1934, MAKE AN ALLOCATION OF 
PRODUCTION QUOTAS TO BE PRODUCED DURING THE MONTH OF MARCH, 
1934, TO ALL “ELIGIBLE PERSONS" AS DEFINED BY THE CODE OF FAIR 
COMPETITION OPERATING UNDER THE JURISDICTION OF THE INSTITUTE. 


ANY PERSON DESIRING TO OPERATE DURING THE MONTH OF MARCH, 
1934, SHALL GIVE THIS AGENCY WRITTEN NOTICE ON OR BEFORE FEBRUARY 
20TH, 1934, AND PRESENT ACCEPTABLE EVIDENCE OF ABILITY TO OPERATE, 
AND SUCH SUPPORTING DATA AS WILL BE NECESSARY FOR THE DETERMIN- 
ING AND ASSIGNING OF THIS PRODUCTION ALLOTMENT. BLANK FORMS 
UPON WHICH THE REQUEST SHOULD BE MADE AND THE REQUIRED INFOR- 
MATION FURNISHED PROMPTLY, WILL BE SENT ALL REGISTERED MILLS. 


NO ALLOTMENT SHOULD BE REQUESTED FOR A MILL THAT WILL NOT 
OPERATE, BECAUSE IN SO DOING, YOU REDUCE THE ALLOTMENT THAT 
WILL BE GIVEN THE MILLS THAT WILL OPERATE. 


IF THE INFORMATION REQUESTED OF THE INDIVIDUAL MANUFACTURER 
AND HIS APPLICATION FOR AN ALLOTMENT FOR OPERATING DURING 
MARCH, 1934, ARE NOT RECEIVED BY FEBRUARY 20TH, ANY OPERATION BY 
SAID MANUFACTURER DURING MARCH WILL BE CONSIDERED IN VIOLA- 
TION OF THE LUMBER CODE AND SUBJECT TO THE PENALTIES PROVIDED 
IN THE NATIONAL RECOVERY ACT AND IN THE CODE ITSELF. 


HARDWOOD MANUFACTURERS INSTITUTE, Inc. 


MEMPHIS, TENNESSEE 
J. H. Townshend, Secretary-Manager 


Month 


























and one quick growing, be alternated; in order 
that the latter may come to maturity in a short 
time to provide shade until the hardwoods are 
grown. He states that this will provide needed 
occupation for skilled and unskilled workmen 
and that it will also provide a market for tree 
nurseries. Mr. Swan mentions that since CWA 
projects necessarily must be paid for in the 
future, it is but fair that some of the projects 
should be of a nature that will make their real 
contribution to citizens in the years to come. 





Sells Million Feet Piling to Navy 


San Francisco, CAuir., Feb. 10.—The J. H. 
Baxter Co. has received a contract for 9,000,000 
feet of piling and timber for Pearl Harbor Navy 
Yard improvements. Shipments will start at 
once, and will continue throughout the year. 


San Francisco 1934 Projects 
Mean Large Expenditure 


San Francisco, Cauir., Feb. 10.—According 
to the San Francisco chamber of commerce 
estimates, building activities in Shis district will 
total $182,840,989 during 1934. A total of $107,- 
815,000 will be used in the San Francisco-Oak- 
land Bay project and the Golden Gate Bridge 
construction. The city and county will spend 
$43,707,500 on public works. The Federal Gov- 
ernment plans to spend $13,171,000, of which 
$2,513,000 will go to the building of a new Fed- 
eral building. The State’s share will be $4,000,- 
000, about a quarter of which will be expended 
on San Francisco harbor. Private projects 
are estimated to total $13,547,000, of which 
$5,000,000 is set aside for residential construc- 
tion. 
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National Production, Shipments and Orders 


Wasurncton, D. C., Feb. 12. —Following is the National Lumber Manufacturers’ Association report for two weeks ended Feb. 3, 1934, and for 
three weeks ended that date, covering mills whose statistics for both 1934 and 1933 are available, and percentage comparison with statistics of iden- 
tical mills for the corresponding period of 1933: 


Av. No. 
Mills 


TWO WEEKS: 

Softwoods: 

Southern Pine Association..........- 
West Coast Lumbermen’s Association Caeenee 
Western Pine Association......cseseeseeeees 
California Redwood Association...........-.-. 
Northern Hemlock & Hardwood Mfrs.’ Assn.. 


eeeeeer 


Total softwoods 
Hardwoods: 
Hardwood Manufacturers’ Institute.......... 
Northern Hemlock & Hardwood Mfrs.’ Assn.. 


Total hardwoods 

Grand totals 
FIVE WEEKS 
Softwoods: 
Southern Pine Association.........e0+ee+08: 
West Coast Lumbermen’s Association....... 
Western Pine Association.......cceeseeeeess 
California Redwood Association............. 
Northern Hemlock & Hardwood Mfrs.’ Assn.. 


eee eee rere ere eeeesreeeseseseee 


Total softwoods 
Hardwoods: 
Hardwood Manufacturers’ Institute.......... 
Northern Hemlock & Hardwood Mfrs.’ Assn.. 


ee 


Total hardwoods 
Grand totals 


eee eee ee ee 


eee ee ee ee ee 


Prespstien Percent 


of 1933 
38,677,000 09 
143,575,000 151 
36,391,000 190 
10,736,000 151 
1,433,000 330 
230,812,000 143 
24,878,000 130 
3'130,000 341 

~ 28,008,000 139 
258,820,000 143 
92,757,000 9s 
342°145,000 140 
87,398,000 170 
23°067,000 131 
3,462,000 279 
548,829,000 134 
67,578,000 155 
8°755,000 487 
716,333,000 168 
625,162,000 137 


Soipments Percent 


934 of 1933 

35,840,000 85 
121,595,000 124 
52,604,000 133 
10,962,000 139 
2,692,000 300 
223,693,000 118 
23,588,000 104 
2,208,000 109 
25,796,000 104 
249,489,000 117 
79,634,000 86 
275,173,000 116 
124,698,000 126 
25,107,000 128 
4,873,000 230 
509,485,000 113 
52,049,000 95 
4,636,000 105 
56,685,000 95 
566,170,000 111 
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Orders Percen 
1934 of 1933. 
40,172,000 88 
169,559,000 141 
57,511,000 141 
7,409,000 108 
2,762,000 348 
277,413,000 129 

24,695,000 

2°999,000 - 

27,694,000 1 
305,107,000 = 
93,758,000 91 
356,971,000 135 
132,367,000 181 
15,878,000 93 
5,708,000 228 
604,682,000 424 

55,986,000 1 
5,903,000 it 
"61,889,000 an 
666,571,000 123 





Western Pine Summary 


[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 


PortLAND, Ore., Feb, 14.—The Western Pine 
Association reports as follows on operations of 
Inland Empire and California mills during the 
two weeks ended Feb. 10 


Average number of mills reporting, 124%: 


Total production for two weeks.. 39,509,000 
TOG GOED ec ccccoceseacveane 57,356,000 
Total orders received...........+- 59,290,000 


Weekly average of identical mills, average 


number, 104: 
r-—Two Weeks Ended—, 
Feb. 10,1934 Feb. 11, 1933 
18,812,000 9,163,000 
26,657,500 19,840,500 
28,058,500 22,043,000 


Production 
ER acces eowe 
Orders received..... 
Identical Mills: 

Production, weekly average for 3 


SOOTIOEE FOOTE ccccsceseccecees 31,416,000 
On Feb. 10, On Feb. 11, 

1934 1933 
Unfilled orders...... 76,769,000 96,477,000 





West Coast Review 


[Special telegram to American LuMBERMAN] 


SEATTLE, WASH., Feb. 14.—The 493 West 
Coast Lumbermen’s Association mills giving 
production, shipments and orders during the 
two weeks ended — 10 reported: 
Production 157,125,0 
Shipments 131,972, 000 16. 01% under production 
Orders 148,619,000 5.42% under production 

A group of 566 mills whose production re- 
ports for 1934 to date are complete, reported 
as follows: 

Average weekly cut for 6 weeks— 


tt cipivenreatkecanehabonenee we 53,995,000 

Dn ccradacevaseeetnntekhabad es 73,288,000 
Average cut for two weeks ended 

OS Srey eee 79,232,000 


A group of 493 mills, whose production for 
the two weeks ended Feb. 10 was 157,125,000 
feet, reported distribution as follows: 





Unfilled 

Shipments Orders Orders 
OO Pe 50,435,000 45,458,000 106,054,000 

Domestic 

cargo .. 46,281,000 48,226,000 146,153,000 
Export . 16,172,000 35,851,000 114,821,000 
Local . 19,084,000 IG 5eRSee —0t—iékt ep 
131,972,000 148,619,000 367,028,000 


A group of 163 identical mills, whose reports 
of production, shipments and orders are com- 
plete for 1933 and 1934 to date, reported as 
follows : 

Aver. for two 


weeksended Average for 6 weeks 
Feb. 10, 1934 1934 1933 


Production 61,346,000 57,054,000 43,172,000 
Shipments 53,484,000 45,052,000 41,201,000 
Orders 59,244,000 57,732,000 45,359,000 





of the gross stock and unfilled order footages, in thousand board feet, 


a ¢., 


Association— 


Southern Pine Association 
West Coast Lumbermen’s Association 


Western Pine Association 


Feb. 


Relation of Unfilled Orders to Stocks 


WASHINGTON, 


12.—Following is a statement for three groups of identical mills 


ee ey 


ee 


Feb. 3: 
No. of Gross Stocks vated Orders 
Mills 193 1933 1934 1933 
85 431,727 468,15 60,112 55,347 
130 994,761 1, 011, 248 269,359 223,523 
103 =©957,536 1,217,755 71,150 81,940 





WASHINGTON, D. C., 
as follows: 


Southern 


[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 


15.—Eight 


Softwoods 


Pine Association 
Carolina mills included) 


Feb. 


(North 


eres eee eeee 


West Coast Lumbermen’s Association*® 


(Washington and Oregon) 


Association 
Empire and California) 


Northern Pine Manufacturers* 


Western 


Pine 


eee eee eenee 


Northern Hemlock & Hardwood Manu- 


facturers’ Assciation 


Southern Cypress Manufacturers’ As- 


sociation 


as 


Totals, Softwood... 
Hardwoods 


ee ee 


Appalachian and Southern Hardwoods 


Northern Hardwood 


Total, 


Hardwood 
Total Lumber 


*American mills. 


ee ee ee 


ee ee ey 


Ce 


Sales 9 Percent Over Output 

















associations for the two weeks ended Feb. 10 reported 
Week No. of 

ended Mills Production Shipments Orders 

Feb. 3 133 21,552,000 23,206,000 26,626,000 
Feb. 10 149 29,992,000 22,393,000 26,221,000 
Feb. 3 487 75,679,000 61,769,000 82,675,000 
Feb. 10 566 82,231,000 70,576,000 66,674,000 
Feb. 3 122 17,859,000 26,453,000 25,855,000 
Feb. 10 127 21,650,000 30,903,000 33,435,000 
Feb. 3 15 329,000 1,811,000 1,403,009 
Feb. 10 14 446,000 1,389,000 1,173,000 
Feb. 3 21 731,000 954,000 1,373,000 
Feb. 10 20 593,000 797,000 592,000 
Feb. 3 20 6,204,000 6,828,000 4,017,000 
Feb. 10 18 5,901,000 6,164,000 5,773,000 
Feb. 3 23 1,121,000 2,622,000 1,771,000 
Feb. 10 25 1,205,000 1,537,000 1,589,000 
Feb. 3 821 123,475,000 123,643,000 143,720,000 
Feb. 10 919 142,018,000 133,759,000 135,457,000 
Feb. 3 386 17,262,000 17,982,000 19,706,000 
Feb. 10 326 19,367,000 16,979,000 18,967,000 
Feb. 3 21 2 073,000 1,441,000 1,784,000 
Feb. 10 20 1,783,000 1,132,000 2,103,000 
Feb 3 407 19,335,000 19,423,000 21,490,000 
Feb. 10 346 21,150,000 18,111,000 21,070,000 
Feb 3 1,207 142) 810,000 143,066,000 165,210,000 
| 3 ee ee or eee 
Feb. 10 1, 265 163,168,000 151,870,000 156,527,000 





Movement of Timber Products 


Wasurneoton, D. C., Feb. 13.—Following is a statement of the movement of timber products 
during the two weeks ended Jan. 27 and Feb. 3, as reported by identical mills and published by 
the National Lumber Manufacturers Association for the Lumber Code Authority : 


Unit of 
Week No.of Meas- Production 
Ended Mills ure 1934 1933. 
Pacific Jan. 27 24 Mbd.ft. 3,423 3,190 
box Feb. 3 27 3,561 3,291 
Douglas fir Jan. 27 2 Number 4,450 2,234 
doors --Feb. 3 4 3,877 2,58 
Douglas fir Jan. 27 3 Msq.ft. 1,857 1,521 
plywood .Feb. 3 ; = bacis 2,015 1,408 
Southern 
Rotary Cut Jan. 27 M bd. ft. t 
Lumber ..Feb. 3 677 429 
Stained Jan. 27 17 Squares ee tes 
Shingles* Feb. 3 19 417 
Red Cedar Jan. 27 178 Squares 29,662 .. 
Shingles* Feb. 3 ioe ° 
Southern 
Hardwood Jan. 27 9 M bd. ft. 108 108 
box .-Feb. 3 11 379 314 
Egg Jan. 27 13 M bd. ft 68 220 
case Feb. 3 8 813 490 


*Totals reported for 
data for identical mills 





week are given 
are not available, 


Shipments 
-1934 193% 
3,782 3,418 
»266 3,983 
11,937 6,021 
5.588 4,749 
1,867 1,701 
2,043 1,698 
7 
760 =6348 
an wes 
794 .* 
36,445 
212 98 
642 500 
251 628 
332 676 


for stained and 
TNo record. 


Sales Unde? oaaers Gross Stks 
1934 1933 33 1934 1933 
2,949 3,370 5.954 3.464 87 637 39,282 
6,317 4,031 8,678 3,604 38,174 38,516 
2,359 .... 31,071 6,515 17,816 11,059 
5.252 1,040 32,482 6,580 19.962 8,899 
2,186 842 6,371 1,537 6,969 4,440 
1,875 560 6,489 979 6,950 4,552 

t tT T 

os 83 006 SOB . sxc. 

1,325 268 .... 22,930 

806 1,836 .. 21,139 

41,994 58,668 . 327,196 
27 57 fo 27 58 

212 416 212 5S 248 

289 47 1,652 2,687 3.344 1,231 
1,456 288 639 855 2,850 913 
red cedar shingles, as comparative 
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Damaged Tillamook Timber 
Must Be Cut Soon 


PortLAND, Ore., Feb. 10.—A. R. Watzek, vice 
president Crossett-Western Co. and a member 
of the Trask-Wilson timber committee, told the 
City Club here at a luncheon meeting today that 
a tremendous task faces owners of timber in the 
large region swept by what was known as the 
Tillamook fire last August. He said that, to ac- 
complish any real salvage, the fire damaged 
timber must be cut within seven or eight years. 
The owners, he said, are reconciled to take a 
great loss. 

Lynn F. Cronemiller, State forester, told of 
the cause and effects of the fire ; and John W. 
Schroeder, secretary of the Tillamook chamber 
of commerce, spoke on the effect of the fire on 
Tillamook County. 





Colonial Carved Eagle Proves 
White Pine's Durability 


The eagle shown in the accompanying illus- 
tration holds in its talons the arrows and olive 
branch typical of the Colonial period. Today, 
as a symbol of NRA, this ancient bird is fully 
as appropriate as when it first spread its wings 
as a symbol of American patriotism. This 
eagle is from an old meeting house in Charles- 
ton, Mass., and has endured since the eighteenth 
century. It is an excellent example of the 
“workability” and beauty of the northern white 
pine, from which it was carved, as well as proof 





This eagle has endured from the seventeen hun- 
dreds; it was carved from northern white pine 


of its durability. This white pine eagle is 
owned by R. W. Wetmore, secretary Shevlin, 
Carpenter & Clarke Co. It is a typical example 
of the durability of genuine northern white pine. 
In speaking of this species, the recent United 
States Supreme Court decision states, “It is 
much sought after by reason of its durability 
under exposure to weather and moisture. . . 
It was almost the only building material for the 
settlers of New England, and so great is its 
durability that many ancient buildings made 
trom it in the seventeenth and eighteenth cen- 
turies survive in good condition.” 





Instrumental Measurement of 
Moisture Content 


The C. J. Tagliabue Manufacturing Co., 
Park and Nostrand Avenues, Brooklyn, N. Y., 
makers of instruments for indicating, record- 
ing and controlling, has found a rapidly widen- 
ing interest in and use of the Tag-Heppenstall 
Moisture Meter. This is a portable device for 
determining the moisture content of wood with- 
out laboratory tests. Its operation is based 
upon the fact that the resistance of wood to 
the passage of electric current is an accurate 
measure of moisture content. 

This Tag-Heppenstall Moisture Meter can 
be used to sort out wet stock rapidly; since 
the dial reading can be taken immediately upon 
making the needle contacts with the board. It 
does no injury to the lumber. The instrument 
has been calibrated by the U. S. Forest Prod- 
ucts Laboratory. With moisture content speci- 
fications incorporated in the grading rules of 
some manufacturers and likely to be more 
widely adopted, the need for an accurate and 


* manufactures 
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rapid way of testing this content is obvious. 
This interesting and highly practical instru- 
ment is described fully in bulletin 1028-40, 
which the company will send upon request. 

In this company’s line of instruments is the 
Tag Temperature-Humidity Recorder-Control- 
ler; an instrument which records dry-kiln tem- 
perature and humidity upon the same chart. 
These instruments are described in bulletin 994- 
40, which will be sent upon request. These 
recorder-controller instruments are in use in 
many places; particularly where high uniform 
standards of dryness are insisted upon. 





Accidents in Forests Reported 


PortLAND, Ore., Feb. 12.—Three hundred and 
ninety-seven non-fatal accidents- occurred in the 
work of the U. S. Forest Service in Oregon and 
Washington during 1933, according to report by 
tlie regional office here. 

Most of the injuries were caused by the men 
falling, slipping, lifting or pulling; improper use 
of tools, and falling of trees and other objects. 

The largest number of injuries were to the 
hands and fingers—85 in all. Next in order are 
40 foot, heel and toe injuries, followed by some 
form of injury to 31 eyes, 29 knees, and 18 
hands. The complete list of injuries reads like 
an anatomical catalog, it is said, but only one 
insect bite and 5 cases of poison oak and ivy 
are recorded. 

Largely because of the more favorable fire 
season, 1933 showed an improvement over 1932, 
during which 2 deaths and 503 non-fatal acci- 
dents occurred, according to the report for the 
North Pacific forest region. 

Figures on accidents occurring in the enrolled 
personnel of the Civilian Conservation Corps 
are not included in this report, as these records 
are kept by the Army. 





1933 Exports Gain 20 Percent 
by Value Over 1932 


Wasuincton, D. C., Feb. 12.—Exports of 
lumber, timber and wood manufactures during 
1933 totaled $47,239,683, compared with $39,055,- 
047 during 1932, a gain of 20 percent, according 
to the Forest Products Division, Department of 
Commerce. 

Exports of softwood and hardwood Jumber 
and sawed timber lead the group, totaling $32,- 
274,603 during 1933, an increase of approxi- 
mately 23 percent by value. Exports of wood 
(cooperage, boxes, veneers, 
flooring, plywood, doors, and furniture of wood) 
totaled $11,575,742, compared with $9,783,667 
during 1932. Exports of unmanufactured wood 
(logs and hewn timber, railroad ties, poles and 
piling) totaled $3,389,338 during 1933, com- 
pared with $2,990,272 during 1932. 





Colfenla Redwood 


SAN Francisco, CAuir., Feb. 10.—The fol- 
lowing information is summarized from the re- 
ports of 12 mills to the California Redwood 
Association for December : 

—Redwood— White 


Percent of Wood 
Feet production Feet 





Production 14,892.000 3,891,000 
Shipments . 19,290,000) 2,020,000 
Plant use ..... 1,570,000 § 140 398,000 
Orders— 

Received .. 13,553,000 91 1,534,000 

On hand . 30,146,000 2,365,000 

Detailed Distribution of Redwood 
Shipments Orders 

Northern California*.... 6,154,000 3,557,000 
Southern California*.... 3,033,000 ° 714,000 
IS ora ch aah eria lover aN 154,000 256,000 
TE Gods io-a'n as ww aa 9,118,000 7,509,000 
ED von aa Sedan ee 831,000 1,517,000 

ee een 19,290,000 13,553,000 


*North and south of line running through 


San Luis Obispo and Bakersfield. 


+Washington, Oregon, Nevada and Arizona. 


tAll other States and Canada. 
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Our Main Lumber Business 
Our Real Lumber Business is 


LONG TIMBERS! 


and it always has been! We know our 
business, yet we charge no more! 


OSTRANDER ivsir'ts. 


TIMBER CO. 
OSTRANDER, WASH. 
“The original long timber mill.” 





Resawed Fables | 


is a collection of the funniest 
Prosewritings of “the lumber- 
aie = 

t is the ev ay experi- 
ences of the otitenen. told 
with a smile. Every lumber- 
man owes it to himself. 


Price postpaid, $1.00. 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, Publisher 
431 Se. Dearborn St.. CHICAGO 
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New England 


[F. J. Caulkins] 


Boston, MaAss., Feb. 12.—With snow and ice 
conditions and thermometer readings combin- 
ing to reduce all construction work to the 
winter’s minimum in volume, the movement of 
lumber from the yards has been very light, yet 
comment by the dealers is much more opti- 
mistic. Many yards are not stocked to cover 
spring requirements, and when placing an order 
the first consideration in many cases appears to 
be speed in delivery. This trend is noted 
strikingly in the call for southern pine flooring, 
ceiling and partition and similar items that 
move in carload lots. The feeling in local lum- 
ber circles appears to be that, with vast amounts 
of Government funds pouring through various 
channels into circulation, and with the banks 
inclined to loan more freely to sound industrial 
enterprises, purchasing power is sure to expand 
sharply. To the above resources will soon be 
added the $500,000,000 called for in the bill of 
Congressman Duffey, of Ohio, amending the 
Home Owners Loan Act of 1933 to permit 
direct loans for home building, a movement 
which the Congressman frankly admits origi- 
nated in the home office of the AMERICAW LUM- 
BERMAN in Chicago. Co-operation with the 
prospective home owner is in the air and if the 
banks fail to supply it, the Government or the 
lumber industry will. 

Code problems continue to call for closest 
attention, as each unit in each branch attempts 
to find its proper line of action and a correct 
interpretation for each freshly developed prob- 
lem. For example, in the past a southern pine 
timber yard was well within its ethical field if 
it sold a single stick to a builder, or a cargo 
to a dealer or an industrial. Along the same 
line of reasoning, a large hardwood yard with 
a well rounded stock sold a board, a truckload 
or a carload. A local southern pine yard has 
announced that it is now a strictly retail propo- 
sition. On the other hand, the hardwood yards 
—under the Code—if operated as wholesale 
units, are entitled to the wholesale discount of 
8 percent on mill purchases. This has caused 
nearly if not quite all of the hardwood yards 
to declare their wholesale affiliations. 

Another Code problem is found in the freight 

rate in Northeastern territory. Formerly there 
was a fixed rate from the mill to any Boston- 
rate point, with an arbitrary which lifted the 
delivered price 50 cents to $2 to points south 
and west of Boston. Under the Code, all tariff 
rates apply up to 20 cents per hundred pounds. 
If the tariff is between 20 and 30 cents, the 
shipper may absorb all excess down to 20 cents, 
and, if he is willing to absorb 5 to 10 cents of 
the rate, he can deliver at all points south of 
Boston at as favorable freight cost as can the 
mill located at the 20-cent rate point. 
_ And now comes the Civil Works Administra- 
tion with a long list of lumber requirements 
calling for bids and suggesting that as this 
material is for the Government, bidders may 
ignore Code prices, encouraging a return to the 
chaotic conditions of pre-Code days. Against 
this attitude we find another government 
agency, when buying lumber for the Civilian 
Camps, requiring each successful bidder to sign 
a statement that the lumber shall come from 
mills operating under the Code and applying 
Code prices. 

At the moment there is an intensive drive by 
all retail groups to bring Code prices at the 
yards into use. The new Mode chart fixing the 
allowable cost figure for each population area 
was received Feb. 3 by the Boston dealers, and 
they have since been “in. a huddle” developing 
an official Code price list. In all Massachusetts 
cities with a population up to 75,000, the Mode 
cost of 23 percent to cover selling and adminis- 
tration expense is used, and in those centers the 
handling and delivery charge is fixed at $5.20, 
while in the Boston area this charge is fixed 
at an even $6. 


West Coast Fir and Hemlock. 


Receipts by 
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water in January totaled 3,799,062 feet, and 
compared with January, 1933, 2,473,941 feet; 
1932, 12,960,107 feet; 1931, 9,746,328 feet; 1930, 
13,235,908 feet. Two cargo ships have ar- 
rived thus far this month, with a total of 
about two million feet for Boston delivery. 
Few of these parcels are for storage, and 
there is no embarrassing surplus of unsold 
stock either here, or afloat, for Boston deliv- 
ery. The new Code price list, f. a. s. at the 
mills, arranged by the administrative author- 
ity on the West Coast, reached the sub-divi- 
sion offices in New York some time ago, but 
were not translated into an Atlantic 
ec. i. f. list until late last week. There were 
many corrections and qualifications bringing 
nbout as many reductions as advances 
through the list. (Revised key prices will 
be found in the price list secton of this is- 
sue.) As noted in this column in the last is- 
sue, errors crept into a recent official price 
list issued by the authority from Seattle. 
Railroad and car material, of dimensions usu- 
ally carried regularly in retail yard stocks, 
was priced $2 to $7 lower than were regu- 
lar sizes listed under yard dimension. Many 
orders were placed by the yards and booked 
by wholesalers at car material prices for de- 
livery to retail yards. There was the author- 
ity of the code price list, and the code offi- 
cials for placing and accepting these orders. 
Complaint was lodged with the administra- 
‘ive agency at Seattle and the ruling came 
through that these schedules must not be de- 


Coast 


livered to retail yards at the quoted “car 
material” prices. Eastern distributors filed 


an appeal and the matter was set for a hear- 
ing before the agency in Seattle last Satur- 
day. 


Eastern Spruce. The mills continue work- 
ing under an operating quota which limits 
them to forty hours a week. Under this re- 
striction they have succeeded in cutting down 
their order files very little, current new busi- 
ness being in close balance with production, 
which at most mills is sold three to four 
weeks ahead of the saws. There have been 
no price changes, with the base prices f. o. b. 
mill at $26 for sizes 8 inches and under, and 
16 foot and under. This base applies also 
to all random sizes except scantling 2x3-, 4-, 


and 5-inch. for which the base is $25. Heavy 
snow and intense cold have slowed produc- 
tion at the mills, and added greatly to the 


cost of woods operations, cutting and yard- 
ing next season’s log supply. Temperatures 
ranging from 20 to 48 below zero have been 
reported from the logging camps. 


Lath and Shingles. The call for standard 
spruce lath has been light, and the Code list 
price continues at $5.10 for both the 1%4-inch 
and the wider size. Shingles of all grades 
and sizes are equally slow. For eastern 
white cedars there is no Code price list, and 
the pre-Code base of $4.50 for extras contin- 
ues to rule the market. For the West Coast 
red cedars, all rail prices delivered at New 
England vards range from $4.17 for the 16- 
inch XXXXX, to $4.56 for the 18-inch Perfec- 
tions. For the same grades moved by water 
fo. bh. the Boston. Providence and New Lon- 
don terminals, sales are light at $3.85@3.95 
for the 16-inch, and $4.25@4.35 for the Per- 
fections. 


Maple Heel Stock. The call from the heel 
shops is disappointingly slow. The larger 
shops have a fair supply of maple carried 
over from last season, while the smaller 
shops with limited credit are holding away 
from the maple market, as the demand for 
heels at the shoe plants is light, and prevail- 
ing heel prices will not yield a fair profit 
margin. For the standard No. 2 grade of 2- 
inch heel maple, the price range is from $90 
to $110. with most sales at the $90 base. For 
full length random 2-inch plank, shippers 
are quoting as low as $78 for the FAS grade; 
$60 for the No. 1 and selects, and $46@50 for 
No. 2. 


Pine Boxboards. There are no changes in 
operating quotas at the mills, and the cost- 
protection minimum prices f. 0. b. mill con- 
{inue at $17 for inch round edge, and $27 
for inch square edge. The feeling is that 
these code prices are being quite generally 
followed. Demand from the box shops is sea- 
sonally light, but statistics covering stocks 
of unsold boards on hand on mill yards 
encourages shippers to hold for Code prices 
or better as the spring season approaches. 
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The annual meeting and dinner of the 
Sliver Club were held recently at the City 
Club, Boston, when plans were formulated 
for the regular monthly golf tournaments of 
the Club during 1934. Season prizes for low 
gross and low net in-the first and secong 
“flights” were awarded, all with a handicap 
over 20 being grouped in the second flight, 
In the first flight the low gross winner was 
Howard Lovell, with an average for the seg. 
son of 844/5, and low net going to 0, 9, 
Keiver, whose average was 1722/5. Second 
flight, low gross goes to Norman P. Masop, 
of Chelmsford, with an average of 99%, ang 
low net to Ed. Loud of Weymouth, with 
771/3. Officers for 1934 will include: Presgj. 
dent—Howard B. Lovell, of Brockway-Smith. 
Hight-Lovell Co.; secretary-treasurer—fg- 
ward (Ted) Richardson; executive committee 
—O. O. Keiver, chairman; C. E. Lindstrom 
and J. P. Langmaid. Nine monthly tourna- 
ments were held through the season of 1933. 

The retail lumber yard in Waltham, Mass, 
which was operated many years as the 
George J. Barker Lumber Co., and which, a 
year ago, was transferred to the Nonantum 
Lumber Co., has resumed its original corpo- 
rate title, Mr. Barker continuing to own the 
land and buildings, though leasing them to 
the operating company. 

Notes of Personal Interest 

A recent fire caused damage of $6,000 to 
the old Uptown homestead in North Reading, 
Mass., one of the oldest frame structures in 
New England, now owned and occupied by 
Harold F. Upton, of the Upton Lumber Co. 
of that town. It is between 185 and 200 
years old, and was deeded to Mr. Upton’s 
forebears by a native Indian. It was exten- 
Sively remodeled five years ago, and the 
work of restoring the burned section will be 
undertaken at once. 


Lumbermen who have trecked southward 
to spend the winter season in balmy Florida 
include Edmund Wood of Greene & Wood, of 
New Bedford, dean of lumber distributors in 
that section, and Elmer L. Gibbs, of the E. 
L. Gibbs Lumber Co., of Milk street, Boston. 
The former is at a Miami hostelry, while 
Mr. and Mrs. Gibbs are guests at Kenilworth 
Lodge, Sebring, to return late in March. 


Mr. and Mrs. Harry B. Stebbins, of Newton, 
Mass., have just announced the engagement 
of their youngest daughter, Dorothy, to Ches- 
ter B. Bowles, of New York City, son of Mrs. 
Charles B. Bowles, of Springfield, Mass. Miss 
Stebbins is a graduate of Vassar, and has 
travelled extensively in many countries of 
the old world. The father is head of the H. B. 
Stebbins Lumber Co., of 89 State Street, Bos- 


ton. 
Baltimore, Md. 


Ocean Rates.—Exporters have been in- 
formed that the advance in the ocean freight 
rates, announced in December to extend over 
January and February, has been prolonged 
to April 30. Members of the South Atlantic 
Freight Conference, meanwhile, have notified 
exporters of a reduction in rates to London 
from South Atlantic and Gulf ports, from 35 
to 30 cents per 100 pounds on heavy, and 
from 45 to 40 cents on light woods. This re- 
duction applies only from Feb. 3 to 28. Ship- 
pers by North Atlantic ports are now trying 





to get a similar reduction from the lines 
which they patronize. 
North Carolina Pine.—Although the gen- 


eral tone of the trade in North Carolina pine 
is quiet, some improvement is being noted 
Actual movement in stocks is hampered by 
the lack of building, and by the fact that 
the box makers have enough raw material 
to see them along for some time. Stocks 
on the wharves are still small, and receipts 
have been held back by the intense cold and 
interference with movement of vessels by ice. 
Shipments now are confined largely to rail- 
road. The price tendency is upward, though 
reports of “chiseling” are current. 


Georgia Pine.—Business in longleaf is very 
limited. The mills seem disposed to hold 
out for higher returns. Production has been 
restricted by bad weather. 


Dougias Fir is quiet, with actual require- 
ments very moderate. The stocks held in 
the yards are ample for current needs. The 
trend of quotations is upward. 


Hardwoods.—Distributors report the move- 
ment to be perhaps slightly contracted, 
owing to seasonal influences. Values are 
being sustained, despite reports of sharp 
practice. Inquiry from abroad is more ac- 
tive. Other sources of supply have proven 
less adequate than the foreign buyers had 
counted upon. 
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‘Your Dissteel knives 
run ten days between  #iiiiim 
grinds and eight hours 
between joints, as against 
the best we could get on 
high-speed steel knives 


of three days and two 


hours respectively.” 


AMERICAN LUMBERMAN 


Photograph by permission 
Chas. R. McCormick Lumber Co. 


Feeding green fir 480 ft. per minute on dimension, with Dis- 
steel Thin Planer Knives running on Stetson - Ross sizer at the 
Port Gamble, Wash., mill of Chas. R. McCormick Lumber Co. 
Statement of SUPERIORITY of Dissteel over high-speed steel, 
ee at left is from report of A. A. Gay, Manager Sawmill 

perations, who sums up year’s experience with Dissteel ‘‘on 
all our machines,”’ by declaring, ‘‘Dissteel knives are the best 
knives we have ever used.”’ 




















DISSTEEL 


Thin Planer Knives 


stay sharp longer, require less jointing and 
grinding, and grind more easily than any high- 
speed steel knives ever made! 


More Production . . . Less Cost — was the 
Dissteel guarantee to McCormick Lumber 
Company. It is our guarantee to you! Test 
Dissteel Knives on any planer in your plant. 
Money back—if you want it! 


CIRCULAR COMBINATION SAWS... Fast cutting! Disston 
smithing insures blades that run true, cut straight; Disston steel, a 
sharp edge and long life. 


TRIMMER SAWS; SLASHER SAWS ... Disston saw-steel and 
workmanship give long runs between sharpenings; quantity 
output; quality product! 


DISSTON FILES... Disston, one of the largest consumers of files— 
for filing saws, and other cutting tools—makes files for all industrial 
uses with the quality you must have for the service you want. 


Henry Disston & Sons, Ine. 
2295 TACONY, PHILADELPHIA, U. S. A. = 
Canadian Factory: TORONTO 


Branches : REG.US PAT OFF 


BANGOR, ME., BOSTON, CHICAGO, DETROIT, MEMPHIS, NEW ORLEANS, 
SEATTLE, PORTLAND, ORE., SAN FRANCISCO, VANCOUVER, B. C. 


FREE to you... 


Any one or all of these 


DISSTON workin 


MANUALS 










To: 

HENRY DISSTON 
& SONS, Inc. 

2295 Tacony, 
Philadelphia, U. S. A. 
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You may mail us 
your Wood Work- 
ing Manuals, as 
checked, marking 
them for attention 
of undersigned. 


Trimmer and . ——— 
a ea C] MACHINE KNIVES 
ee Hollow Ground 

[] DISSTON FILES Combination Saws 
No. 30 Groover Spring Set—Solid Tooth 
or Dado Head Combination Saws 
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Spokane, Wash. 


Inland Empire Pines—Several of the large 
mills in Spokane report that with no price 
changes, sales volume has been a little better 
in January and February. However, it is the 
usual thing for operations to be at a low ebb 
during February, and many of the mills in 
this vicinity have been unable to start be- 
cause of the continued rainy and wet 
weather. The extreme cold in the middle 
West has not tended to stimulate orders from 
that section, and it is too early for farm 
building to start. 


Production.—lIt is reported in Spokane that 
the Cascade Lumber Co. began its spring run 
on Feb. 5, with a force of nearly four hun- 
dred men, “It is Roped to make lumber of the 
logs ahead of the expected seasonal floods 
that might sweep them down the river. It 
was only by great effort that complete loss 
of the logs was prevented in the recent floods 
in that district, and warm weather has kept 
the river practically full bank since then. 

R. C. Lammers, superintendent of logging 
of the McGolderick Lumber Co. reports that 
three bridges are being restored, and the 
logging road from Sanders, Idaho, to Tekoa, 
Wash., is being repaired, in preparation for 
the annual logging operations of the com- 
pany. This section suffered from the recent 
floods. Mr. Lammers reports that sixty men 
were put in the timber during January in 
preparation for the cut, but that it has not 
been determined yet how extensive the log- 
ging operations will be. 


Cc. W. Beardmore, Priest River, Idaho, an- 
nounces that he expects to resume operations 
at his sawmill at that point. He has pur- 
chased a tract recently advertised by the 
Forest Service, which includes approximately 
10,000,000 feet. All species will be taken out 


that can possibly be made into lumber and 
poles. 
The Long Lake Lumber Co. has put men 


to work at Elk, Wash., making repairs pre- 
paratory to starting the sawmill at Elk soon. 


Seattle, Wash. 


West Coast Woods.—A small movement has 


characterized both domestic and offshore 
markets the past fortnight. Uncertainty 
about rates of exchange contributed to the 
export slowness. Inclement weather ac- 


counts for much of 
Local weather 


the domestic 
conditions have 


lethargy. 
improved, so 


that operations are being carried on as 
usual. 

Rail.—There is a fair movement of rail- 
road and Government material, but almost 
no yard orders. The mills are piling up 
their side cut of uppers, particularly the 
inland plants. A fair number of inquiries 


come from the middle West, where yards 


are nosing around hoping to pick up bar- 
gains. 
Intercoastal.——A large operator declared 


the demand is fair, with wholesalers getting 
a large share of the business. Though pro- 
duction is low, cargo mills are piling up 
side cut. Special cutting is going to railroad 
and Government buyers, and some yard di- 
mension is going eastward. The strongest 
demand is probably for structural cutting. 
The new price list issued Jan. 22 is believed 
to account partly for the comparatively good 
volume that has moved in this market. Many 
buyers foresaw changes which would pro- 
hibit opportunities on the old list and rushed 
to cover. Space is easy. 


California.—Very little lumber is moving 
by water to California. One company active 
in the California market reports consider- 
able movement of lumber by short rate rail 
haul from Williamette Valley points, Eugene 
southward. 


Export.—Movement to all offshore markets 
is light. Japanese buying has dropped off. 
Baby squares move at $5.25, and large 
squares at $5.75, but these rates are weak 
and may break at any time. Lumber to 
Shanghai moves at $5.75, and but 25 cents 
more is asked for shipments to Dairen and 
other northern China ports—usually there is 
a spread of at least 50 cents here. Exchange 
uncertainty is a factor in a sudden slowing 
up of the steady flood of orders which has 
been coming from United Kingdom and Con- 
tinent. The 47/6 rate is holding firm. Large 
inquiries have come from South America, but 
little actual business is on the books. One 
informant declares that Russian lumber is 
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an important factor in the decline of British 
purchases, as the shipping season for lumber 
loaded at Archangel and other Russian ports 
is about to begin. 


Shingles.—-Demand is slow. No. 1 shingles 
are selling best; No. 2 are also in some de- 
mand. Stocks are low. One producer ex- 
pressed the belief that line-yard buying, once 
spring demand opens up, will find the mills 
with such small stocks that the prices will 
be forced up. Minimum prices still repre- 
sent the market price, except in the case of 
Royals. 


Logs.—A disposition on the part of loggers 
to hold for higher prices on fir logs is re- 
ported by buyers. As high as $11, $18 and 
$21 is asked for good fir logs, and peelers 
are scarce at $23. Hemlock logs move at 
$8@$8.50, and $14 for export grade. Cedar 
logs bring $12 and $18, with supplies ample 
for present requirements. There is a small 
surplus of cedar logs, but as many of these 
are low grade, this is not important. 





Tacoma, Wash. 


West Const Woods.—-Renewed activity in 
virtually all phases of the lumber industry 
is gradually becoming more apparent here. 
Production is showing some increase, but 
owing to the Code limitations, the fluctua- 
tion is not great. Shipments for the most 
part are somewhat under production. New 
business is showing a steady increase, and 
the outlook for improvement is quite en- 
couraging. 

Production.—Owing to the unusually mild 
winter that the Pacific Northwest has expe- 
rienced this season, a great many logging 
camps did not shut down or even curtail 
operations, other than where suspension was 
necessitated by flood conditions. Those camps 
that did shut down are either resuming or 
preparing to resume, in the belief that dan- 
ger of cold weather is past. The Saginaw 
Timber Co. is adding another camp at its 
logging show in the North River district on 
Grays Harbor, where fallers and buckers 
already are at work. The Cispus Logging 
Co., which has been closed for nearly a year, 
has resumed its operations in the vicinity of 
Port Orchard, near here. The Summit Lake 
Logging Co. in Lewis County is preparing to 
resume operations at Summit Lake early in 
March. It will truck its output to Mud Bay, 
near Olympia. Among the mills that have 
resumed are the Crescent Shingle Co. 
mill at Kelso, which has beeen closed since 
the first of the year. 


Domestic Cargo Business. —- Pointing 
towards a long-anticipated revival in the 
east coast domestic market, shipping men 


here report the tone of lumber offerings for 
intercoastal booking during the last ten days 
to have been firmer for the first time since 
last fall. teports indicate that Puget Sound 
offerings generally are showing more spirit, 
although Columbia River business is said to 
be slow. 


Offshore Demand.—Some business is re- 
ported with South America, Europe, Great 
Britain, India, South Africa. Improvement 


also is apparent in the Oriental situation. 


Memphis, Tenn. 


Southern Hardwoods.—aA fair demand con- 
tinues. There has been a slight improvement 
in demand from foreign countries, while 
there has been a lull in that from domestic 
consumers, 


Domestic.—The best domestic sales are to 
the automobile industry for their business 
has been exceptionally good during the past 
few weeks, and body plants are operating 
full time. There has also been a good de- 
mand from furniture manufacturers, espe- 
cially those in the Carolinas, following their 
shows. Business from other sources has 
been rather spotted. Manufacturers of hard- 
wood flooring have increased their purchases 
during the past few weeks. 


Foreign consumers have shown some ac- 
tivity and considerably more business is be- 
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ing placed than at any time since the first 
of the year. The reduction in the rate to 
London has resulted in some business, ship. 
pers and consignees wishing to avail them. 
selves of the lower rate; however, this rate 
is good only for February, and March 1 wil] 
again go back to 35 cents, heavy 
hardwoods. ; 

Production has been according to the allot. 
ment of the Hardwood Manufacturers Instj. 
tute, 110 hours a month. Stocks are being 
rapidly replenished, as shipments have not 
kept pace with production. 


Portland, Ore. 


West Coast Woods.—Sawmills here report 
considerable business, but it is “spotted” ang 
poorly balanced. The railroads are the prin. 
cipal buyers just now. Export mills are find- 
ing the demand from Japan improved, and 
say it would be active but for the higher 
prices made effective by the Lumber Code. 


basis 





Logging camps in the Columbia River dls. 
trict, shut down since the early part of De. 
cember, are gradually getting under way 
again. Most camps will be doing some log- 
ging by the middle of March. The output of 
the Columbia River camps will be governed 
by the Code, but prices are up to the opera- 
tors themselves and the buyers. 


Buffalo, N. Y. 


This section of the country has had some 
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of the severest weather in years, so that 
business in lumber has suffered. Retailers 
of this county are now working under a 
new Code, which took effect on Feb. 5, and 
severe competition has been checked. Pros- 
pects are for improvement in trade as soon 
as more moderate weather prevails. 


Hardwoods.—Demand is less active than 
ordinarily at this season, but severe weather 
has played a part in this curtailment. The 
wholesalers report that occasional orders are 
coming along, mostly for immediate ship- 
ment, and the inquiries received are in fair 
number, indicating that business will be bet- 
ter soon. Consumers’ stocks are small, and 
will need replenishment within a short time. 


Western Pines.—A little business is being 
done in both Ponderosa and Idaho _ pines, 
while California sugar pine is called quiet. 


Northern Pine.—Demand for building items 
has been curtailed by the unusually cold 
weather. Demand for box lumber is fairly 
good, as plants in this line have been doing 
well recently. 


Louisville, Ky. 


Hardwood demand continues in- 
Some call for inch Nos. 1 and 2 com- 
mon red oak for export is reported; also 
some movement of FAS and No. 1 common 
willow, for furniture use; and some inch No. 


Southern 
active. 


2 sap gum. Walnut sells chiefly in Nos. 1 
and 2 common, and is not active. Cotton- 


wood has been dull since beer box demand 
eased. Poplar is quiet, and ash sells slowly. 
Automotive woods have been a trifle more 
active, chiefly soft maple, and mostly inch 
stock. The Mengel Body Co. over the past 
thirty days has purchased more automotive 
woods than in any like period in two years, 
but has bought all material needed for some 


time to come; the body department has 
been much busier than it was. 
Cooperage.—White oak is selling well 


enough where quartered and in thicknesses 
that will produce tight barrel heading. Dis- 
tillery operations in Louisville alone are 
now accounting for about 1,500 whiskey bar- 
rels a day. Present consumption out in the 
State is around 700 barrels a day, but will 
increase rapidly, as several plants are about 
ready to start. New permits hf&ve just been 
granted by Washington for building and re- 
habilitation of a number of additional plants. 
Cooperage is the most active of all forest 
products here. 


Log Rates.— The Interstate Commerce 
Commission on Feb. 7 ordered the L. & N. 
and other railroads to publish by May 11, 4 
new rate schedule on hardwood logs to 
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sricas Lumber Centers 


Kingsport, Tenn., from Gray’s Knobs and 
Berger, Ky., the new rates not to exceed 10 
cents per 100 pounds, for a minimum carload 
of 40,000 pounds. 

softwoods.—Pine demand has been rather 
fair, due to Federal consumption on many 
projects, and a lot is being consumed in 


\labama, resulting in some mill orders. Cy- 
press is inactive. 
Warren, Ark. 
Arkansas Soft Pine.— The mills have 





nandled a fair volume of business the past 
thirty days. Orders have come from prac- 
tically all the trade territory, with indus- 
trials and railroads the best customers. Mill 
stocks are fairly well balanced, although 
some mills have poor assortments, with some 
items particularly scarce. It will not take 
long for mixed orders from the retail trade 
to clean up stocks of a number of staple 
items. As a whole, the mills are adhering 
to Code prices, a few asking slight premiums 
on their casing, base and moldings, especi- 
ally on 5/4x12- and 8/4x12-inch Bé&better 


and items used strictly for interior trim 
work. There is considerable complaint by 
the large mills that they are unable to sell 
straight cars of boards, shiplap and di- 
mension, as orders for these items are go- 
ing almost altogether to the smaller mills 
quoting a $2 differential. Smail mills have 
been reasonably active, with only a few 


shut-downs reported. Large mill production 
ig still running slightly ahead of new busi- 
ness and shipments. 


Hardwood operators are fairly busy, largely 
on specialty orders from furniture plants and 


other industrial users. Advance buying is 
less in evidence this year, most buyers 
not making purchases until they actually 


need the stock; a few weeks of rain 
Mississippi Delta would likely 
situation. 


in the 
change this 


Shreveport, La. 


Southern Pine.—Lumbermen generally are 
showing more optimism with regard to the 
market. While demand is still comparatively 
light, they point to general conditions being 
improved. Government relief work is play- 
ng some part in lumber trading in this 
territory. Lumber is being used on many 
projects, and hundreds of thousands of dol- 
lars are to be spent. , 


Kansas City, Mo. 


_Lumber sales have held to good levels. 
Some mills reported sales far in excess of 
production, for the first time in several 
months. Buying for the account of retailers 
has shown a steady gain, but many of the 
large line-yard companies have not been in 
the market. Construction work is gaining 
from day to day, but will not get into full 
swing in this vicinity for another month at 
least, although unusually open weather has 
brought about early building activity this 
year. Improvement in the prices of basic 
agricultural commodities has promoted a 
better feeling among farmers, and retail 
lumber dealers in agricultural districts have 
taken hold in a much more active manner 
than for several years. Industrial consumers 
were in the market. Railroads bought lib- 
eral amounts. One road purchased fifteen 
carloads, 50,000 ties, in southern Missouri 
alone and shipped them to Texas for creo- 
soting. Increased production at motor car 
factories brought out good orders for hard- 
woods, Furniture manufacturers’ brought 
hice amounts, but their bookings have de- 
clined somewhat. 


Southern Pine.—Most of the large mills 
reported sales running ahead of production. 
Lumber yards have begun to feel the effect of 
Mereased purchasing power, in agricultural 
districts particularly. Piling purchases for 
Government contracts were heavy. Railroads 
Were in the market for a variety of require- 
ment, running from car repair material to 


Shed stock for repair of section houses and 
Stations. 





Western Pines representatives here said 


business was greatly improved. Dealers were 
rather conservative in their early season 
purchases, but showed an inclination to carry 
full stocks. Industrial consumers, from 
whom nothing had been heard for several 
weeks, sent in inquiries and some placed 
forward orders. 

Douglas Fir sales slumped slightly for a 
time last week, and early reports this week 
indicated no improvement. 

Hardwood mills reported a slight improve- 
ment in sales.“ Industrial consumers have 
not come into active production. Increasing 
demand for motor cars has made it necessary 
for factories to step up production, and de- 
mand for seasoned hardwoods has been even 
greater than in January. 


Shingle and Lath demand was generally 


re Norfolk, Va. 


North Carolina Pine.—Quite a few firms 
have reported business somewhat better dur- 
ing February, but many are still wonder- 
ing when demand will begin to pick up, and 
total business has been much below normal. 
Government demand has gradually dwindled, 
but inquiries from the retail yards and other 
regular consumers have picked up, and 
orders for roofers, framing, boards etc. have 
increased. Everything bought today is 
wanted immediately—even the Government 
hardly gives a mill time to get the stock to 
destination, even if it is ready for loading—for 
yards, large consumers and others are carry- 
ing just as little lumber as possible. Box 
makers have been taking in more lumber, 
much of it on old orders. Those in position 
to make water shipment are going to get 
the bulk of the business for the next month 
or so. There could not be very great im- 
provement in demand before lumber would 
be rather scarce, and prices higher than Code 
minimums. Mill stocks are far below normal. 
Due to very cold weather and heavy snows, 
many mills, large and small, have been un- 
able to operate at all. The thaw will prob- 
ably make roads impassable. But because 
of inactive sales, it is very doubtful if most 
mills will want to use up their production 
allotments for February. 


Birmingham, Ala. 


Southern Pine.—Order files, due to Govern- 
mental buying, have overrun production for 
more than three months and, with increased 
demand from the Tennessee Valley Authority, 
more industrial activity, and added calls 
from railroads, the mills are now complain- 
ing that quotas will not permit their sup- 





plying the stock needed. Governmental 
orders call for 2- to 5-day shipment. Tenne- 
see Valley Authority purchases through 


Alabama opérators in the past two weeks 
have totaled several million feet of pine and 
hardwoods. Demand from industrial users 
and rural yards shows a steady increase, but 
call from larger towns is sluggish. Rain, 
sleet and ice in quantity have caused a delay 
in logging and are forcing a number of small 
mills to close down. Several mills and con- 
centration yards have applied for and re- 
ceived quotas, and others report preparation 
for such action, so production by these op- 
erators -will increase. 


St. Louis, Mo. 


Retail dealers have been very busy issuing 
their price lists based on Code figures, as 
required by the Code. Reports indicate that 
February volume of business*will be well in 
excess of that for the same month st year, 
a large part of the increase being un- 
doubtedly due to governmental expenfitures, 
primarily for. boards and dimension, resulting 
in some buying of these items. The building 
trade is also better than it was last year, with 
promise of considerably larger programs for 
the near future. 


Southern Pine representatives report quite 
heavy sales of car material. River’ work is 
supplying a rather steady volume of busi- 


(Continued on Page 62) 
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Order Your 
Spring Needs 


NOW — 


Spring looks like more business. Are 
you ready for it? We are prepared to 
give you prompt service in reliable 
quality Douglas Fir lumber and tim- 
bers. We do our own logging, own our 
own timber and manufacture our own 
products. 


We’re making our lumber right. The 
stock itself bears the official association 
grade mark. In each car we put a card 
which certifies the grade, shows the 
number of pieces, size, length, species, 
surfacing, manufacture and footage of 
the shipment. Order safely by order, 
ing Booth-Kelly identified stock in 


DOUGLAS. FIR 


Dimension, “Flooring, Ceiling, 
Drop Siding, Finish, Stepping, 
Mouldings, Casing, Base, etc. 


We are headquarters for Association Trade-Marked 
and Grade-Marked Douglas Fir Lumber. 





TWO MILLS—SPRINGFIELD & WENDLING, ORE. 
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Mapison, Wis., Feb. 12.—Developing simple 
means of stopping leakage of liquid and gas 
through the pores of red oak, investigators at 
the Forest Products Laboratory here have set 
aside the outstanding obstacle to the use of red 
oak for beer barrels. Abundant resources of 
red oak are thus made potentially available for 
an industrial requirement heretofore demanding 
white oak exclusively. 

Laboratory authorities state that, for beer 
barrel purposes, the properties of red and of 
white oak are similar in most respects. While 
the decay resistance of white oak is superior, 
beer barrels commonly wear out before they 
rot, and the strength and wear resistance of 
red oak point to satisfactory service in this 
regard. 


Open Pores Must Be Plugged 


The outstanding difference that has hitherto 
barred red oak is that, in white oak, most of 
the pores in the tree become plugged by a nat- 
ural deposit called tyloses, whereas, in red oak, 
no such filling-in occurs. Hence the problem 
reduces itself to one of practical means of plug- 
ging the open pores of the red oak. 

Tests showed that the seat of trouble in the 
red oak barrel was at the croze, and the under- 





UNTREATED RED OAK, highly magnified, is shown 

in the photograph here reproduced. It will be 

noted that there has been no natural filling-in of 
the pores of the wood 
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One of the experts of 


the Forest Products 
Laboratory, Madison, 
Wis., is here shown 


APPLYING A NEW 
TREATMENT TO BAR- 
RELS OF RED OAK, to 
make them leak-proof 
and suitable for brew- 


ery use 





cut portion of the stave below and above the 
croze, at which places sufficient end grain with 
open pores is exposed to permit escape of gas 
and some liquid, gas leakage being 60 times 
that of liquid. It was further found that the 
spray method of pitch coating used for white 
oak was insufficient to plug the exposed pores 
of the red. 


Test Proves Treatment Efficient 


Using the same coating material, however, 
the investigators found that comparable tight- 
ness for the red oak barrel could be secured 
by a short pressure treatment, with the hot 
liquid pitch standing a few inches deep in first 
one end of the barrel, and then the other. Aside 
from this procedure, which can be effected in 
step with the spraying operation, the only other 
change in practice necessary is to flag or pitch 
the croze as the head is drawn in. Pitching 
the croze gives, on the whole, better results. 

Hydro-pneumatic tests of red oak barrels so 
prepared demonstrated that their ability to hold 
both liquid and gas was in all respects equal to 
that of white oak barrels. Several red oak bar- 
rels were treated by the new method and placed 
in service by the Blatz Brewing Co., Milwau- 
kee, Wis., which has co operated with the For- 


TREATED RED OAK is shown here. The 


pores 

have been thoroughly penetrated and filled with 

brewer's pitch, and the wood made suitable for 
beer barrels 
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Treatment of RED OAK 
Stops Leakage; It Can Be 
Used for BEER KEGS 


est Products Laboratory throughout the course 
of the treating experiments. The barrels haye 
made five round trips from brewery to cop. 
sumer without development of leakage or other 
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pores, it will be noted, have been plugged by 
nature with bubble-like growths called tyloses 


service defects. The significance of this result 
lies in immediate possibilities of releasing avail- 
able stands of American red oak for a profitable 
demand, relieving part of the drain on the white 
oak supply, and averting the need of further 
imports of beer barrel stock from foreign 
sources. 





Installs Barge Service 


Soutu Beno, Wasu., Feb. 10.—To handle 
a heavy log and lumber movement from Wil- 
lapa Harbor and the Siletz River, Ore. to 
Columbia River points, the Knappton Towboat 
Co. is installing a barge setvice between these 
points. The service is expected to be in opera- 
tion by the first of March. 

The hull of a steamer is being converted into 
a scow by the towboat company for use in 
this service. The hull is of white cedar and 
has a capacity of 1,200,000 feet of lumber. It 
will carry 600,000 feet of logs. When placed 
in service, the barge will be towed by the com- 
pany’s tugboats, the Melville and John Cudahy. 

The first contract to be undertaken by the 
barge service will be transferring 5,000,000 feet 
of hemlock logs belonging to the Willapa Har- 
bor Lumber Mills to the pulp mill at St. Helens, 
Ore., on the Columbia River. The demand for 
spruce and fir logs by Columbia River mills is 
reported to be much better now than it is 
here. The new barge service will make one 
round trip a week, according to present plans. 

. W. Hammond, South Bend timber broker, 
will handle the purchase of logs on Willapa 
Harbor for Columbia River delivery. 
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Newsy Notes of Persons and Places 


and OFFICE 








————— 


Preston P. Joyes, secretary of the W. P. 
Brown & Sons Lumber Co., Louisville, Ky., 
is in New York and the East for a few days 
on company business. 

A. J. Bartlett, prominent lumber dealer of 
Collingswood, N. J., was made president of the 
new Citizens National Bank, Collingswood, a 
suburb of Camden, N. J., when it opened recently. 

John Dower, president of the John Dower 


Lumber Co. and prominent Tacoma, Wash., 
civic worker, has been elected vice president of 


the Tacoma Area Council, Boy Scouts of 
America. 
H. J. Mackin, general manager, Canada 


Western Lumber Co. (Ltd.), New Westminster, 
B. C., has left on a two months’ business trip 
to England. J. R. Murray, sales manager, is in 
charge in his absence. 


James S. Taylor, vice president Morrison, 
Merrill & Co. (Inc.) and one of the intermoun- 
tain States’ most widely-known lumbermen, has 
been elected a member of the executive com- 
mittee of the newly-organized Utah State Cham- 
ber of Commerce. 

Miss Lerreto Mangan, export manager for 
the *. T. Dooley Lumber Co. (Inc.), Brinkley, 
Ark., sailed recently from New York for Lon- 
don, on the S. S. Alanhattan, on a business tour 
of Europe in interest of the Dooley company. 
She will be gone about three months. 


EK. B. DeVoe, sales manager of the Ohio 
Match Co. in Spokane, Wash., who has recently 
returned from a trip to the lumber buying cen- 
ters in the middle West and the Last, reports 
that Inland Empire white pine is being used 
in increasing quantities in New England. 


C. C. Fonville, of Burlington, N. C., has been 
employed by the Carolina Retail Lumber & 
Building Material Dealers’ Association to serve 
as field inspector for the Code Authority in 
the Carolinas. He has had several years’ expe- 
rience in the retail lumber business in North 
Carolina. 


Mrs. F, Rodman Titcomb, wife of the general 
manager of the Weyerhaeuser Timber Co., has 
been appointed a member of the city planning 
commission of Tacoma, Wash. She has been 
an active worker for many years in behalf of 
the “city beautiful” movement and has been 
active in other civic affairs. 

Announcement is made by the E. Sondheimer 
Co., manufacturer of hardwood and cypress 
lumber, of removal of its general offices from 
Memphis, Tenn., to Sondheimer, La., effective 
Feb. 16. ‘The move is for the purpose of bring- 
ing the company’s administrative offices closer 
to its manufacturing plants. 


rank Traynor, vice president Florida Port- 
land Cement Co., Tampa, Fla., one of the most 
active associate members of the Florida Lumber 
& Millwork Association, has been voted the 
Civitan Club 1933 award for the most useful 
citizen. He is president of the Tampa chamber 
of commerce and heads the 1934 community chest 
organization, 


The Forked Leaf stave mill, Nashville, Ark., 
owned and operated by C. D. Gibbs, is shipping 
an average of ten cars of staves a month. The 
mill is employing fifteen men, and thirty men 
are cutting bolts. The payroll runs about $280 
per day. Two cars of staves were shipped last 
week to the West Indies to be used for making 
wine vats, 5 


Walter P. Monson, well known in lumber 
circles of Utah for the past two or three 
decades, has been appointed city building inspec- 
tor by the Salt Lake City Board of Commis- 


sioners. Mr. Monson was former manager of 
the Eccles Lumber Co., of Ogden, and more 
recently with Morrison, Merrill & Co. (Inc.) 
here. ; 


Douglas Roe, of Vancouver, B. C., is en 
route to London where he will join the staff 
of the Canadian Lumber Commission. Mr. Roe 
is a young man, son of the late Perry Roe, of 
Port Moody, who was for many years British 
Columbia’s most popular lumberman and a citi- 
zen held in the highest esteem throughout the 
communities where he was known. Douglas 
Roe served overseas during the war, and soon 
after returning entered the employ of [burne 
Sawmills (Ltd.) at Marpole. 


Joseph Natwick, head of Joseph Natwick 
& Co., Baltimore, Md., who make a specialty of 
railroad supplies and deal in other heavy tim- 
bers, with offices in the Munsey Building, is 
receiving congratulations on the honors heaped 
upon his daughter, Miss Mildred Natwick, for 
her work in New York as one of the charac- 
ters of a play entitled “The Wind and _ the 
Rain.” The critics have been lavish in praise 
of her acting, saying that it lifted a secondary 
part into one of first rank. Miss Natwick has 
been appearing in amateur and professional 
theatricals in Baltimore for some time. 


Aird Flavelle, president Thurston-Ilavelle 
(Ltd.), Port Moody, B. C., is visiting points in 
eastern United States and intended sailing on 
the Berengaria Veb. 16 for England. Thurston- 
lavelle (Ltd.) is a large producer of western 
red cedar lumber and shingles. Mr. Flavelle, 
who is generally conceded to be an authority 
in the marketing of this great specialty wood, 
is going to [:ngland in the interests of the red 
cedar industry of British Columbia. The British 
Empire furnishes an excellent market for British 
Columbia’s Douglas fir but to the present cedar 
has not been introduced in any material quan- 
tities. In the United States and Canada west- 
ern red cedar is a prime favorite for house sid- 
ing and roofing, and all other uses for which a 
soft, easily worked lumber with high decay 
resisting qualities is wanted. 


Elected Corporation Official 

LoutsviLLe, Ky., Feb. 12.—G. I. Frazier, for- 
merly head of the G. I. Frazier Co., Memphis, 
Tenn., which recently merged into the Louis- 
ville Cooperage Co., at Louisville, has been 
elected vice president of the latter company. 
The Frazier offices were moved to Louisville 
from Memphis at the close of January and 
offices of the local company were enlarged to 
take care of the much larger office force. 





Lumberman Appointed to Moscow 
Consulate 


Angus I. Ward, formerly of Chassell, Mich., 
and at present American Consul at Tientsin, 
China, has been appointed to the staff of the 
newly established American embassy and con- 
sulate general in Moscow. 

Mr. Ward is well known among lumbermen 
in the Lake States. His first employment was 
with the Worcester Lumber Co. at the Chassell, 
Mich., operation. Later he was with the C. H. 
Worcester Co., of Chicago. During the World 
War he was an officer of the 20th Engineers 
and. spent about 18 months in France. In 1919 
he was a member of the American Relief Ad- 
ministration, both in Finland and in Esthonia. 
Following his return to the United States he 
entered the service of the Treasury Department, 
in the timber section, where he remained until 
1925; at which time he was appointed vice con- 
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2357 South Loomis Street, CHICACO 
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Kiln Dried 


and Air Driea ENGELMANN SPRUCE 


We own and represent exceptional quality stocks i 
elmann Spruce, Sitka Spruce and Gosne Pine 


We represent Nicola Pine Mills, Ltd., Merritt, B. C. 
PAUL MILLER Co. 
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GILBERT NELSON & CO. 


Public Accountants 
332 S$. MICHIGAN AVENUE 
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Builders’ Commercial Agency 
ESTABISHED 1890 
1321 Builders’ Bldg., 228 N. La Salle St., Chicago 


A rating guide to the Contracting trade of 
Cook County and Cook County dealers 


Telephone Randolph 4893 Collection and Mechanics Liens 
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Write now for our catalog telling 
about our books that’ll 
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Go After the 
Safety Glass 


Business in Earnest 


Of course, you don't want to neglect 
your regular glass repair business—show 
case work, furniture tops, glass shelves, 
ete., but 1934 offers a distinct opportunity 
in selling shatterproof auto glass. You 
lumber dealers who live in states where 
laws go into effect next January requiring 
safety glass in all autos and buses should 
push this business hard. Make it a rule: 
Ask every customer who comes in about 
safety glass. Go after the garage trade. 
Other lumber dealers are doing it. In- 
crease your 1934 profits. Mail the coupon 
for our new catalog, 


Henry G. Lange Machine Works 
166 North May Street Chicago, Ill. 


Henry G. Lange Machine Works AL 
166 North May St., Chicago 


Send me copy of your new catalog of Lange 
Auto Glass Edgers, Tools and Supplies. 


Name 





Address 
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BURTON-SWARTZ 
CYPRESS CO. 
PERRY, FLA. 


Tidewater Red Cypress 


THE BEST 
OBTAINABLE 














The Largest Stock in the 








Entire Industry 








Richard Shipping Corp. 


Established 1847 


44 Beaver Street, NEW YORK 


Ocean Freight Brokers 
and Contractors 


Foreign Forwarders, Customs Bro- 
kers. We handle all classes of cargo 
and attend to collectior of invoices. 


Special department handling export lumber shipments 

















| Sell More 


Modernizing Jobs 


by showing prospective customers how the 
completed job will look, how much it will 
cost. 

Send us your prospect’s own sketch or 
snapshot of present building with suggestion 
of what change is desired. We will furnish 


FLOOR LAYOUT, PERSPECTIVE SKETCH, 








LUMBER AND ’ $2.50 


MILLWORK LIST 
Send us 


Immediate attention by air mail. 
a trial job—will make money for you. 

We also make, sell and rent models made 
to your plans and specifications. We fur- 
nish house plans and material lists. Write 
. for special low prices. 


Lumberman’s Drafting 
& Listing Service 


233 Drumheller Bidg., Walla Walla, Wash. 
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Sell MICKLIN CORNERS ||| 


} 
| 
and Solve | 
| Your SCREEN PROBLEMS 
| Here's what MICKLIN CORNERS will ||j|| 
do for you: 
1 M 
} 2. Simplify your stock. | 
3. Sell screen stock and mouldings. 
4. Make better screens. | 
IH) 5. “Eliminate odd size problems. 1 | 
| In the face of advancing millwork costs, {lh 
MICKLIN CORNERS are a better buy than | | 
ever before. NO ADVANCE IN MICKLIN |’) 
|||\;] CORNER PRICES. (hy 


HH Order from your jobber or write us for Wl 
| 


. Cut your investment. 


‘I descriptive folder and name of our |!) f 
i nearest distributor. MI 
Mt MICKLIN i 
i MANUFACTURING CO. i\\\ 





, 1020 North 19th Street, Omaha, Nebr. 
""MICKLIN CORNERS 
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sul at Mukden, Manchukuo. Later he was 
transferred to Tientsin. 

Mr. Ward is a remarkable linguist. At 17 
vears of age, while employed as a camp clerk 
in the Upper Peninsula, he learned the Finnish 
language from Finnish woodsmen. He learned 
several European languages while in Europe; 
and he has translated Russian grammars into 
Mongolian. 

Mr. Ward is a brother of T. R. Ward, sec- 
retary and treasurer of the Allegan Lumber 
Co., Allegan, Mich. 


Sales Teriery Satended 


A. Williams, sales manager of the Peter- 
man of eon Co., Tacoma, Wash., maker 
of “Peterbuilt” fir doors and plywood, and John 
W. Anderson, who has charge of the company’s 
Chicago district sales office, were recent visitors 
to the office of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. The 
territory covered by the Chicago office has re- 





cently been extended and includes Duluth, 
Minn., to the north, Pittsburgh, Pa., and Buf- 
falo, N. Y., to the east, Louisville, Ky., to the 
south, extends westward to the Mississippi 
River, and includes all intermediate jobbing 
points. 





Confident of Improved Volume 


H. S. Murphy, of Tacoma, Wash., western 
manager of the Pacific Mutual Door Co., spent 
several days in Chicago last week with local 
representatives. Mr. Murphy is also vice presi- 
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fits of the Lumber Codes to the public 
as to the industry. 


He Learned by Doing 


Maj. H. Morton Jones, of North Tonawanda 
N. Y., secretary-treasurer of the R. Jones 
Lumber Co. and president of the Buifala Lum- 
ber Exchange, is the subject of a “Men You 
Ought to Know” sketch which appeared in the 

,uffalo Courier-Express last Sunday. Of him 
the newspaper said: 

He knows every angle of the lumber busij- 
ness, and believing that “experience is the 
best of teachers” he learned every phase of 
the business by doing things himself, He 
is thoroughly at home in a lumber camp, 
He has visited many of them, from British 
Columbia to Alabama, and has joined the 
rugged lumbermen in their recreations, 

“The lumber business isn’t done for and 
never will be,” Major Jones maintains, “for 
wood is the lowest-priced and easiest-converted 
of building materials.” 


as well 





While Code Committees Toil 


3ALTIMORE, Mb., Feb. 12.—Someone may 
have said that it would be a “cold, cold day 
when Baltimore lumbermen will do anything 
about the Code.” Well, it was, and a cold, 
cold night, too. 

Last Thursday night when the local Code 
committee was in a nice warm room in the 
Hotel Belvidere, wrestling with reports and 





Here are fourteen hundred differ- 
ent types of doors—front doors, 
barn, safe, church. The 
photo was taken at the door stor- 
age shed of one of the large 
movie producers in Hollywood, 
Calif. The shed extends for 300 


feet along one side of its lot. The 


garage, 


doors are used in constructing the 

many different kinds of sets re- 

quired for staging dramas of va- 
rious types—rural, urban, etc. 
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dent of the Olympia Veneer Co., Olympia, 
Wash., whose production is distributed exclu- 
sively by the Pacific Mutual Door Co. The 
Aberdeen Plywood Co., owned by the Olympia 
Veneer Co., is another unit in this organization. 

Mr. Murphy is confident that the present 
attitude of the buyers indicates a continuation of 
the improved volume available last year. 

The carload sales in the central territory are 
handled by B. A. Hondo, who has been trans- 
ferred recently from Indianapolis, Ind. 





Tells Retelens Ahsoul Code 


Sr. CLoup, MINN., Feb. 12.—Ormie C. Lance, 
of Minneapolis, secretary of the Northwestern 
Lumbermen’s Association, last Tuesday re- 
turned to this city where he attended high 
school and Teachers’ College, and was the 
guest speaker at the noon luncheon of the Ro- 
tary Club. J. M. Dobson, of the J. F. Anderson 
lumber Co., was chairman of the day. 

Mr. Lance told the Rotarians about some of 
the problems faced by the Government and in- 
dustry in the preparation and adoption of a 
thousand codes, all of which must include labor 
provisions, and trade practice regulations to 
make the labor provisions possible. “No mat- 
ter what you have been told,” he said, “price 
fixing has never been authorized in a single 
code approved by the Government and never 
will be.” He particularly dwelt upon the bene- 


modes and percentages and maybe getting a 
trifle hot under the collar at times—all this 
time old Jack Frost was busy outside, and 
when in the wee sma’ hours the conference 
broke and tired lumbermen were ready to go 
home, they found a row of automobiles outside 
—their automobiles—frozen up so completely 
they could not be moved. 

You know the rest from the cars you have 
driven. It was at least 2 a. m. before the last 
of the lumbermen drove away. 





Would Build Mill for Warm 
Springs Indians 

PortLaNpD, Ore., Feb, 10.—Representative 
Walter Pierce, of Oregon, has introduced a bill 
in the House to appropriate $500,000 for erection 
and equipment of portable sawmills on the 
Warm Springs Indian reservation in Oregon, 
about seventy-five miles east of here. Indian 
labor would be employed in manufacturing. The 


bill was prepared in the Bureau of Indian Af- 
fairs. 





Hymeneal 
MILLER-DOWNING—Oscar L. Miller, pres- 
ident of the Miller Lumber Co., hardwood 
wholesaler, Buffalo, N. Y., was married on 
Feb. 10 to Miss Irene F. ‘Downing, of that 
city. A wedding trip to the South followed 
the ceremony. 
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LUMBER MARKET REVIEW 


Southern Pine Sales Run Ahead of the Production; 
Carolina and Arkansas Pines Slow 


Southern pine sales in the two weeks ended Feb. 10 were 
well above production, and far ahead of shipments. A great 
part of recent business has resulted from public works 
expenditures and purchases for railroad rehabilitation, and 
recent inquiries indicate an early increase in this class ol 
business. Prices of some of this heavy construction ma- 
terial have risen above the Code minimums. Practically 
all the orders for yard material come from rural sections, 
where restoration of farm purchasing power has revived 
demand for lumber. A good deal of such business seems to 
be going to the small mills that can quote a differential be- 
low the Code levels of larger plants, but the larger mills are 
looking forward to an early increase in the call for the 
items of uppers that they alone can supply. 

North Carolina pine demand, partly because of very bad 
weather in consuming sections, has been somewhat dull, 
for there is little need for building items, and the box 
makers have sufficient stock for current requirements. Mill 
operations have been greatly handicapped by cold and 
snow, and stocks are far sub-normal, but operators show 
no inclination to round them out until there is improve- 
ment in sales. In the Southeast, public works and rural 
yard buying has been rather good. 

The larger Arkansas soft pine mills report a good busi- 
ness from railroads and public works contractors, but sales 
do not take up the cut. Smaller plants have been getting 
the bulk of the yard orders for commons. Stocks of finish 
at large mills are depleted, and some items are strong. 


Western Pines Mills Find Business Slow But Report 
Increase in the Inquiry 


Reports from a group of identical western pine mills 
show bookings during the two weeks ended Feb. 10 were 
28 percent larger than in the corresponding period of last 
year. While production of this group was about twice as 
large as last year’s, for all mills reporting the bookings this 
year were fifty percent above the actual output. The 
tendency of buyers to delay purchases until the material is 
urgently needed is keeping mill order files light. All grades 
of material, selects, shop and commons, have been equally 
slow. The slackness is partly accounted for by unfavorable 
weather, particularly in the East. In the middle West, 
there has been a recent pick-up in the inquiry, and it makes 
the mills optimistic as to a gain in buying for spring needs 
of both yards and industrial users. Receipt of some orders 
from railroads and heavy construction interests is reported, 
hut shook business is dull. 


West Coast Domestic Markets Slower; Export Gains; 
Orders Close to Production 


During the two weeks ended Feb. 10, bookings in the 
domestic markets, rail and cargo, were below the levels of 
the preceding two weeks, but there was a gain in export 
business. Total bookings were only 5% percent under the 
production. Owing to bad weather, shipments were 16 per- 
cent under production, but conditions have improved. 


In the rail market, the bulk of the business has been from 
the railroads and public works contractors. The yards are 
still hesitant, and the side-cut items that they use are re- 
ported to be accumulating at mills. There are, however, 
indications of improvement in yard buying. The mills are 
counting on further large purchases of railroad and heavy 


construction items, with the starting of the Federal public 
works program. 

Business on the Atlantic coast has suffered because of 
unusually bad weather. There is reported to be no surplus 
of stock there, and shippers are actively negotiating for 
spring requirements. Shipments have continued below 
orders. Ship space has been easy, but demand for it is in- 
creasing. The California market is reported rather dull 
and well supplied, but the many big projects in plan are 
expected to revive it soon. 

The advance in mill prices has resulted in some slowing 
up of the demand from Oriental markets, but there has 
been an offsetting weakening in trans-Pacific freight rates. 
British Columbia has been offering stiff competition in the 
Orient, and European markets tend to await the opening of 
the Soviet Russian shipping season. Prospects for South 
American trade are reported to be improving. 


Northern Pine and Hemlock Mills Expect Good Spring 
Business; Eastern Spruce Active 


Northern pine business has continued rather slow. In 
the middle West, winter weather is holding down consump- 
tion, and the yards are ordering only day to day needs to 
fill out on their sales. In the Niagara area there has been 
a stretch of unusually severe weather that has made build- 
ing impossible. Box demand in both sections has been 
rather active. Yards are optimistic as to spring business, 
and it is believed they will soon be entering the market for 
sorting up their depleted stocks. 


While Wisconsin and Michigan demand for northern 
hemlock has recently been dull, prospects for spring sales 
are considered excellent, because the yards are figuring on 
a marked increase in farm trade, and have low stocks that 
will need rounding out. Mill stocks have declined during 
the last three years, and some strengthening of prices above 
present figures is expected. 


Iastern spruce mills have had their production restricted 
by unusual cold and heavy snow, and it has not kept pace 
with new business, so that there has been an increase in 
their order files. Prices remain at $26 base. 


Domestic Hardwood Consumers Showing More Interest; 
Rate Cuts Help Foreign Sales 


Sales of both southern and northern hardwood mills have 
been running ahead of their production, and a good deal 
ahead of shipments. Automotive factories have been pur- 
chasing good amounts, as they report a marked increase 
in their sales, and body plants have been active. The furni- 
ture industry has been doing a fair amount of buying, but 
the Carolina factories are making the bulk of current pur- 
chases. The cooperage industry is taking large quantities 
of white oak, especially for whiskey containers, and de- 
mand for beer material is expected to revive with the return 
of warm weather. Many industrial consumers have shown 
a recent tendency te round out their stocks, which are quite 
low, but only in a few instances have they got beyond the 
inquiry stage. A gain in sales to flooring manufacturers is 
reported. Foreign trade since the first of the year had been 
dull, following large purchases to get ahead of announced 
price and ocean freight advances. Since then, overseas 
buyers have been sounding out sources of supply in other 
countries, without much satisfaction. They have recently 
been sending a heavier inquiry to American concerns, and 
placements have been encouraged by temporary reductions 
in the ocean freight rates. 


Statistics, Pages 48-49 — Market Reports, Page 50-53 — Prices, Pages 58-60 


ast and_west side mills have reported the following average f. o. b. mill sales prices on southern pine to the Southern Pine Lumber 
6, but, where prices for this period were not available, prices for the 


lbixchange, New Orleans, 





La., for sales made in the period Feb. 1 to 
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THIS WEEK’S LUMBER PRICES 
























month of January have been inserted and distinguished by asterisk: 
West East West East West East West East West East West Eas 
Side Side Side Side Side Side Side Side Side Side Side Si« 
Flooring, Standard Drop Siding, Stand- Partition, Standard No. 2 Fencing & CM No. 2 Shortleaf No. 2 Longleaf 
Lengths ard Lengths, 1x6” en Lengths Se ne sats Dimension exe” Dimension 
” — ‘2 —— ianiiiieid tulle Se cases 8.72 47 x 
Bab Ho se a B&better..*38.08 38.00} 1x6" °° 17° 20.53 20.28) 12 & 14’.. 22.13 22.00]12 & 14’.. 23.00 23.9 
~ 53.75 lo etter-- 35-19. - « 16’ 22.28 23.00/16’ .. 24.00 24 4 
Shortleaf.. 54.43 53.75 No. 1 - 32.68 *39 11 | Rough Finish, a = eeeree “a. “ao. ox6” eeeee «%. z .00 
Longleaf..*59.00 *58.71 | 10-20’ No. 2 Shiplap an 2x6 , x os ' 
: Assorted patterns Boards, Std. Leth. |12 & 14’.. 19.13 *19.12|12, & 14’.. 20.00 20.14 
No. 1 | sg 00 #49 09 |B&better.. 39.00 *36.95 | B&better Short!’f— leit 19.64 20.00/16" ....... *20.50 20.59 
Bhortleaf.. 42.00 yt No. 1 . 85.80 34.25 jInch thick— — 21.32 21.16] 2x8” 2x8” é ane 
No. 2. ...*3043 ©30.41 © pesos 41.00 *43.00| jaro" 777 91°49 22:13|12 & 14’.. 21.00 #21.05 |12,& 14°. .822.38 22.69 
sen ag ie — : Surfaced Finish, 6” 41.75 *44.00 x _ * ye S&. 16’ ae 22.88 *22.46 ae 23.00 23.50 
1x3” flat 10-20’ me Teeers 41.00 42°67 1x12” .... 25.20 24.88 2x10” ° a6 2x10” 
grain— B&better 10” ©... 2.94617 #4875 Longleaf— 12 & 14’ 21.00 21.00 12 & 14’ $22.00 22.00 
Bé&better.. 38.36 38.57 Inch thick— 12” 58.00 #59 75 1x8” #93 43 21 39 - a 236 22°00 16 eececeece 24.00 23.50 
No. 1 32.00 32.32 4” 43.75 43.50 SB -eeecece v5. odJ.40 1x10” eevee ° 21:98 | eee 23.60 3. 2x12” 
No 9 20.50 23.00 sa eeeree “£9 “y 5&6/4 thick— = » e eee = . 2x12” 12 & 14’ .*24.71 24.00 
NO. 2 o senene 45.37 45.00 2 ~ 11x12 31.00 28.00 12 & 14’ 22.20 *22.00116’ *9475 9 
1x4” rift— OF sescus 45.09 44.55 rane tees a3.08 o5.38 acted 23:54 *2300).0 "°°" *" 24.75 25.00 
B&better IO” ccccee 50.75 49.61 |9&, a7 6. 59.25 Se. 2 Ghartient Timbers, 20’ & Under, 
Shortleaf.. 52.38 53.00]12” ...... 61.54 61.39}45 ------ 1.56 67.25 eeemetinn No. 1. Longleaf No. 3 
Longleaf. .*58.50 +++ 15&6/4 thick— Cnt, Ree 6 Sd Lene Dimension Longleaf— a 
ee Oe. OO eee 10-20 on 10.. ones wanel bee ous & Cay 28.00 Be 
Shortleaf..*40.69 *40.07|5¢10” 63.40 63.92 Rene or “<< 2oe aoe 12 & 14’ 0 *296.55 4x6—8x8". 24.87 24.38 
No. : - 30.00 *30.87}19”" 9°" " 71.83 72.00|~°° better, 16’ ....... 26.66 20.50 16’ °° On 20 28°00 3&4x10” 32.00 *32.97 
1x4” flat ’ , , eee 56.00 49.55] 2x6” —en na 5x10— 
grain— — 1x6&8” .. 50.75 50.00/12 & 14’.. 23.66 23.50] 2x6” 7 __ | 10x10” . 31.20 *32,29 
B&better.. 38.73 38.23}Inch thick— 1x5&10” . 56.44 56.50116’....... 24.65 24.50 A & 14’ oft-38 ont-53 3&4x12” ..*41.00 *41.09 
No. 1 SESS S900 OP cievis 37.31 36.25 2x8” rete 25. 26.79 |5x12— 
No. 2 19.78 19.06] 6” ...... 7.83 37.63] No. 1 Feneing, 10-20’ |12 & 14’.. 24.77 24.50 | 2x8 ; oem 
| 88.20 37.33 1ix4” |... 31.86 34,00|16’....... 25.55 25.50/12, & 14’. .£25.76 £26.29 | shortleaf— 
Ceiling, Standard /|10” |||... 42.81 41.95 |1x6" 33°69 35.89 — 16° ....... 7.06 28.19) 3x4@4x4". 21.64 20.14 
, vengths ) 53.50 53.11) °° """** ia lacs ry eases 265 2x10” en aa og |4XO—8X8". 21.67 *20.44 
lem 9 #98 No. 1 Shiplap and |1i4’ |...... 28.88 36:50 aa, teeters 28.50 31.64 |3&4x10” .. 25.27 *28.29 
B&better.. 28:00 “28 00 Plaster Lath ~~ = m.. AP wee ees ag R545) ere 28.50 33.60 15x10- 
No. 1 .....%25.00 *25.85| — ob . » 10-2 a Jéesead 27.58 *27.54/16" ....... 29.50 33.75] 10x10” . 24.81 .... 
5 x4” — ‘ Sxl”, 4° > Meee 32.97 35.97] 2x12” 2x12” 3&4x12” .. 28.43 31.00 
B&better.. 28.17 28.40|No. 1 .... 3.91 3.57 ]1x10 35.71 ....112 & 14’.. 29.58 29.50)12 & 14’.. 33.50 37.00 |5x12- 
No. .- 25.82 25.21 |No. 2 2.93 2.75 | 1x12” 46.02 £5.25) 16 err $1.58 31.75116’ ....... *32.97 38.25 12x12” 29.69 *31.00 
! 
WESTERN PINES | DOUGLAS FIR WESTERN RED CEDAR 
[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] [Special telegram to Amertcan LumBerMAN] Seattle, Wash., Feb. 10.—Prices for red 


Following f.o.b. mill prices on actual sales 
were reported to the Western Pine Associa- 
tion by members during the period Jan. 15 
to 30, inclusive. Averages include both di- 
rect and wholesale sales, and are based on 
specified items only. Quotations follow: 


Ponderosa Pine 


1x8” 5/4x8” 6/4x8” 
Setects S82 or 4S— &wdr. &wadr. &wadr. 
C Select RL...... $40.94 $55.28 $55.25 
D Select RL...... 38.23 owns ovee 
SHop, S28S— No. 1 No. 2 
ee re eee ee $25.56 aida 
Be! axcnseseeusereweseneswe 32.11 $25.11 
Commons, 82 or 4S— No. 2 No. 3 
oo & ewer TT $22.01 $18.98 
A oe ieee ele ae oe ob wa 27.41 19.93 
ee ee Pr er $14.06 
Idaho White Pine 
SeLectT, S2 or 4S— 1x8” 5&6/4x8” 
& war. & war. 
fOr $46.55 $68.35 
OOS eee 41.79 56.75 
Commons S82 or 4S— No.1 No. 2 No. 3 
a 2? castnaee $34.93 $27.31 $20.06 
Se” St aeccmeae 61.10 38.38 23.71 
ek Gy EP Be Be herewescreecevenss $15.06 
Sugar Pine 
1x8” 5/4x8” 6/4x8” 
Setect, 82 or 48S— & wdr & wd & war. 
Bé&better RL..... $66.57 $63.06 $63.08 
i "ee > ae 61.50 55.00 52.50 
D Select RL...... 49.50 48.50 47.55 
SHop, S2S— No. 1 No. 2 No. 3 
5/4 aia auabareaae $36.85 $30.30 $23.75 
Pere. 35.35 29.75 22.65 
De tecceatenaneas 45.67 32.75 24.50 
Larch—Douglas Fir 
Me. 2 Dimension, S00". AG sciesccccccess $19.60 
No. 1 Dimension, 2x6&8”, 16’........... 19.20 
No. 3 Common, S82 or 4S, 1x8”, RL...... 16.85 
Vert gr. flooring, C&better, 4” RL...... 30.03 





WESTERN SITKA SPRUCE 


[Special telegram to AmeErRIcAN LUMBERMAN] 


Portland, Ore., Feb. 13.—The following are 
prices for mixed carlots prevailing today: 


Finish— Factory stock— 
ar” § ¢se0end $55.00 4/4 wade an $22.00 
OS -- 36.00 ee eves - 23.00 
BreEa” ccaneseee et. sani cenee 27.50 

ere $42.50@ 44.50 1844 osnceeune Ht} 

Bevel siding— 12/4 21.1211 34/00 
Mat .ccrese S40 Lat 4.00 
4x6” Flat gr. 24.00 GEM ceescecees iy 


4x6” Vert. gr. 27.00 Green box..... 15.00 





Portland, Ore., Feb. 13.—F. 0. b. mill prices 
on actual sales of fir, Feb. 8 to 10, reported 
by West Coast mills to the Davis Statistical 
Bureau, were as follows: 


Vertical Grain Flooring 


B&B&btr © D 
SO” xeracserddecasmeene $37.00 $33.00 ea 
Flat Grain Flooring 
B&btr Cc dD 
CE piaeververdennaus $27.00 $24.00 awe 
RE” ck Gac ncaa 31.00 28.00 
Mixed Grain Flooring 
Pe snsicavebaounsaws Pee ‘. $18.00 
Ceiling 
ME ctv nncnn reawe ee $26.00 $22.00 
[ae§6ivcdeeewerenedaant 26.00 22.00 
Drop Siding, 1x6” 

Dy 3.05 caceihbebewitean 30.00 27.00 19.00 
ROR «<scccand adaweuens 32.00 30.00 ey 
Common Boards and Shiplap 

1x6” 1x8” 1x10” 1x12” 
> Serre $18.50 $19.00 $19.50 $22.50 
OS ae 14.00 15.00 15.00 15.50 
 } Fea 10.00 10.50 10.50 ane 

Dimension 
No. 1, 2” thick— 
12’ 14’ 16’ 18’ 20° 

a weak $20.00 $20.00 $21.50 $21.50 $20.50 
ee 19.50 19.50 20.00 20.00 20.00 
a swiea 19.50 20.00 20.00 20.00 20.00 
| oe 20.50 21.00 21.00 21.00 21.00 
> rae 21.00 21.00 22.00 22.00 22.00 
2x4”, 8’, $19.50; 10’, $19.50 
Ee, Be I lk ace ae dceeoeeanan $10.00 
No. 1 Common Rough &/or Surfaced Timbers 
Se Oe. Ae” Oe EE sec bccnecbbb’d someon $18.25 
Re OO See OO SE éciceeccesseccnvevs 19.00 





RED CEDAR SHINGLES 


Seattle, Wash. Feb. 10.—The following 
minimum prices on red cedar shingles, per 
square f. o. mill, represent the market 
price, except where ures in parenthesis 
following minimum price indicate average 
sales are above the minimum: 


No. 1 No, 2 No. 3 
To THE TRADE— 

FN a aeieie et hi aiid ial er ai ahoaile 2.68 $2.13 $1.79 
18° (5/2 & 6/2%)...--- 2.93 2.24 1.62 
24” (4 bdl. sq)........ 3.82(3.50)2.14 1.57 
To WHOLESALERS (Less discount)— 

ain aoe thpinahi ds &-arelt ete 48 1.97 1.63 
18” (5/2 & 6/2%)...... 2.70 2.06 1.44 
24” (4 bdl. sq.)...... «+ 3.02 1.89 1.32 


cedar siding in mixed cars, new bundling, § 
to 18 foot, f. o. b 


- mill, are: 
Beveled a 1%-inch 
r 
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; lea sar Sad “BR” 
4-inch ..... iti tiie $22.00 $20.00 $17.00 
epee 26.00 22.00 19.00 
ae: necskows ere Ff 25.00 20.00 

Clear Bungalow Siding 

% inch 
OS rT ee ere ect eee Reese $37.00 
ER, a Go acon ly dain Ghee edie Katee aane 47.00 
REE ski tndbevikaaricnanecdeaaciawadan 59.00 

Finish, B&better 

S2S or S48 

or Rough 
ty tin@avated Sheek awannadewaaweaers - « -$ 40.00 
MEET ‘ak tirhiS-dyw Gan. bl 05 abe ae wD aro woke Me - 45.00 
SE - sii et Gh cei sn steak Ge uk re wheat haces Grace 50.00 
DE” hebicdctneedwsdeewne de anbimeewnws 70.00 
ES bn e.trae 6 dar ee ve eelend 6b eens 75.00 
EE aie bi dae Sy canoe caw aise aa enna viene 80.00 
i BM eRe ea aha nea nee ieee Reweneeaee 85.00 
1x22&24” Mba Mehta hhne aah wea 90.00 

Ceiling or Floorin 
rr Pe cern epepar kama” $25.00 
MEE ote ica basa eibve nadia esirauiialapkcada ° 28.00 
Discount on Moldings 
Made from 1x4” and under.............-64% 
Made from other sizes......... ET 
Clear Lattice 5/16” 4 to 16’ 

1%” 100 ek 
ME” Waben aed oddie ad dalacatede weradwa a adcas 30 
FU” wets oKb er ewcecrweannendedcaebacad 35 








$1 


WEST COAST LOGS 


Seattle, Feb. 10.—Average prices of logs: 


Fir: No. 1, $21-18; No. 2, $18-14; No. 3, 
$11-10. 

Cedar: Shingle logs $12; lumber logs, $18. 

Hemlock: Nos. 2 and 3, $8.00@8.50. 

hw No. 1, $18-17; No. 2, $14-13; No. 


[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 





Portland, Ore., Feb. 13. 


tions: 


Yellow Fir: 


Red Fir: $13 


Hemlock: Nos. 2 and 3, $9@10. 


Log market quota- 
No. 1, $18; No. 2, $14; No. 3, $9. 
Oofer: Shingle logs, $12-13; lumber logs, 


Spruce: No. 1, $18-17; No. 2, $14-13; No. 3 
$10-9 
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ATLANTIC COAST PRICES 


ts—C.LF. for West Coast Fir and 
All Por Hemlock 

price changes become effective ten days 
after publication by Code Authority. 

Handling charge beyond “ships tackle” 
varies at each port. When figuring back- 
haul freight—dock to delivery point—base on 
nearest quarter dollar; if fraction is 12%c or 
more, add 25c; if less than 12%c, drop. 

Fir Flooring K.D. 4-20’ 


AMERICAN LUMBERMAN 


2x4-6’, $19.50; 8’, $29; 10’, $29; 12 and 14’, 
$29.50; 16 and 20’, $30; 22 and 24’, $33; 26 to 
32’, $36. 

2x6”-6’, $20.25; 8’, $24.25; 10’, $25.75: 12 and 
14’, $29.25; 16, 18 and 20’, $29.75; 22 to 24’, 
$32.75; 26 to 32’, $35.75. 

2x8”-6’, $20.50; 8’, $26.50; 10’, $27.50; 12’, 
$29.50; 14 to 20’, $30; 22-24’, $33; 26-32’, $36. 

2x10”-6’, $23.50; 8’, $26.50; 10’, $27.50; 12’ 
$29.50; 14 to 20’, $30.50; 22-24’, $33.50; 26-32’ 
$36.50. 

2x12”-6’, $23.50; 8’, $26.50; 10’, $28; 12 and 
+37 $30.50; 16 to 20’, $31.50; 22-24’, $34; 26-32’, 

Above items hemlock, $2 less. 


The above sizes in No. 2 common fir and/or 
hemlock are quoted $4 to $5.50 lower; with 
No. 3 $3 to $4.50 below No. 2 

Fir Plank and Small Timbers 
Surfaced to 4” off Lengths 8 to 20 Ft. 

No. 1 common 15% No. 2-3x3”, $30.25; 4”, 
$29.00; 6”, $28.25; 8”, $28.50; 10”, $28; 12”, $28; 
4x4”, $28.25; 6”, $28.50; 8”, $28.75; 10”, $28.25; 
12”, $28.25. 

No. 2 common in above sizes drop $2.50 
for 3x3-4-, 6- and 8-, 4x4-, 6- and 8-inch; 
drop $3.00 for 3x10 and 12-inch, and 4x10 and 
12-inch. 

No. 3 common below No. 2 common, $2; for 
3x3-, 4-, 6- and 8- and 4x4-, 6- and 8-inch, 
and $3 for 3x10- and 12 and 4- x 10- and 12- 


inch, 
Fir Timbers 
(For Hemlock, $2 Less) 

C.I.F. Prices—Rough—Range from $29.25 
for 6x6-, to $30.75 for 18x18-inch No. 1 com- 
mon 15% No. 2. 

Lengths 8- to 24’ for No. 2 common, deduct 
$3.50 per M from above. No. 3 common, de- 
duct $6.50. 

For lengths 41- 
quotation. 


to 100’ call for special 


Boards 
Inch common fir and/or 
random length 6’ to 20’ S4S 
For straight No. 1 common, add $1.50. 


hemlock green 


59 
WISCONSIN HEMLOCK 


Delivered prices f. 0. b. Wisconsin points: 
No. 1 Hemlock Boards, S1S— 


8’ 10,12&14’ 16’ 8 to16’ 

Sw eeeeen we $30.00 $31.00 $33.00 $31.00 
| er 32.00 33.00 34.50 33.00 
ee 5h so su eane 33.00 34.00 35.50 34.00 
BOE vse de oma eaen 36.00 37.00 38.50 37.00 
SOE isi weceane 38.00 39.00 40.50 39.00 
For shiplap or flooring, add 50 cents to 


prices on No. 1 boards. 


No. 1 Hemlock Dimension, 81S1E— 

8’ 10,12-14’ 16’ 18&20’ 22&24’ 
2x 4” .$33.25 $33.25 $34.25 $35.25 $37.25 
2x 6” 32.25 32.75 33.75 34.75 36.75 
2x 8” 33.25 33.25 34.25 35.25 37.25 
2x10” 36.75 36.75 37.75 38.75 40.75 
2x12” 37.75 37.75 37.75 38.75 40.75 


For No. 2 dimension, 2x4-, 6- and 8-inch, 
deduct $4 from No. 1 price; for 2x10- and 
12-inch, deduct $5. 





OAK FLOORING 


Following are minimum prices on oak floor- 
ing authorized by Lumber Code Authority, 
f. o. b. mill. Delivered prices shall be not 
less than f. o. b. mill price, plus freight to des- 
tination from Johnson City, Tenn., Memphis, 
Tenn., or Alexandria, La 


19x2%4"” Y3x1%” %x2” %x1%” 





100 lin. ft. 
$0.25 
30 
35 


GS 


s of logs; 
14; No. 3, 


r logs, $18. 


50. 
514-13; No. 


BERMAN ] 
ket quota- 


; No. 3, $9. 


mber logs, 


-13; No. 3, 





B&Btr. 

S.G. V.G. 
1X3” seccccccecrccecccvccceces $32.00 $47.50 
156? coccccccceevcosevecses 35.50 45.50 
ee 39.75 47.75 
rrr 36.75 49.25 
5/AKA” wcccccccccccevccccccocs 32.25 48.25 

Fir Ceiling K.D. 4-20’ 

B&Btr. — — 
BE intstenwemiawe $28.75 $24.75 $14.75 
Hxd” voce cece cccece 32.00 28.00 18.00 
Hed”. cece cccccces 33.50 29.50 19.50 
EE cviaes eaneenns 38.50 35.50 25.60 
Seer 37.75 34.75 26.75 
SOE axsa<sa0rdeuws 43.00 40.00 29.00 

Fir Siding K.D. 

B&Btr. io ” Lt ” 

itn to BE cicaceos $38.50 to $35.50 to $27.50 
40.50 38.50 
Fir Finish 6-20’ 

B&Btr. B&Btr 

F.G V.G. 
a eee ee ee $41.00 $47.00 
aac i irs & Seth die hi oe CRO 43.00 50.00 
tte hans awe eae wee He 55.00 65.00 
ES 26. eb al aed d ares eae wea ete 45.75 50.50 
eee ee 46.75 53.50 
SE 1 ae. 6 wick @ eet dy Swerve ore 68.75 
a Sia dike SH Sl & HO 43.25 50.75 
CE na thd’ 6 ews oC eat eek be 43.00 53.75 
NS a rica si ar haved sp ina Sela i dD 58.00 69.00 
ee eee Sree eo 40.50 46.50 
pica ate Ok Rn el iS 42.25 50.25 
NN ia inc te did ee Sis rah amano 55.25 65.25 

Fir Stepping 3-20’ 
B&Btr. 

“Te” aagee 
PE cvee eae eae na aoa neeen $65.75 $50.75 
EY So Jess aa: icgche te inet in deena RON 70.75 55.75 
cn cco kbc Gris wei Bd el db 66.00 51.00 
MEE” it¢asndineneduweeean an 71.00 56.00 

Eave Gutters 10-40’ 

DE ateurkinge cane aaa eee ental eee $49.50 
Ss is Mh ser hl Spi cacao We te 49.75 
vas bg Gh eceelentai rats axecal buna ase ae Sie 49.75 


Fir Dimension and Boards 


2” Fir Green Dimension Surfaced to 4” Off 
No. 1 Com. Fir 15% No. 2 


For straight No. 1 common add $1. 


2x3-6’, $17.75; 8’, $26.75; 10’, $27.75; 


12 and 


14’, oes isa ae 20’, $31.25; 22 to 24’, $35.25; 


26 to 


32’, $39 


mon, add $1. 





For dry No. 1 common, add $2; No. 2 com- 


i fi matching add 50 cents, for beading 


add 
All 4%” stock must be branded sub-standard 
after Jan. 1. 
No. 115% 

No. 2 No. 2 No.3 Rough 

Com Com, Com. Add 
Sree $26.25 re ius $5.00 
ix 3” 24.50 $22.50 $16.50 4.75 
OO ae 23.75 21.75 16.75 4.50 
Sgr ae 27.00 22.50 18.50 4.75 
ee aoe 26.75 23.75 19.25 4.50 
oo ee 27.25 23.75 19.25 4.50 
eee ah aban 30.50 24.50 19.50 4.25 


Above boards are %” thick and predomi- 
nate in Atlantic Seaboard markets. 





Clr. qtd. wht...$106.50 $86.00 $73.50 $54.00 
Clr. qtd. red... 89.50 79.50 61.50 54.00 
Sel, qtd. wht.. 71.00 65.50 47.50 45.00 
Sel. qtd. red... 64.50 59.50 47.00 45.00 
Clr. pln. wht... 69.00 60.50 55.50 45.00 
Clr. pin. red... 64.59 57.50 48.00 45.00 
Sel. pln. wht... 63.00 50.50 46.50 37.00 
Sel. pln. red... 61.50 50.00 46.00 39.00 
No. 1 com. wht. 47.50 41.50 33.50 33.00 
No. 1 com. red. 46.50 41.00 33.00 33.00 
No ee ee 22.50 20.00 18.00 18.00 
1%x2” %x1%” x2” 
Ce OO. WN oc kkecbaus $83.00 $82.50 $96.00 
ee eS err 76.00 75.00 84.50 
a” ee 62.00 62.00 66.00 
a ee eS ea 62.00 62.00 64.50 
6 eee 65.50 65.00 69.00 
ee 65.50 65.00 64.50 
CS ee ae 60.00 60.00 63.00 
Ce ee 60.00 60.00 55.50 
Mo. 1 COM. WHE... .ccrce 41.50 41.00 39.50 
ee S GO: BOG cic cease 41.50 41.00 39.00 
Se Be wincds oneness 23.00 22.50 18.00 
‘New York delivered prices may be obtained 
by adding to the above: For }jg-inch stock, 
$9; for %-inch, $4.50; for %-inch, $5.50. 


Chicago delivered prices may be obtained 


by adding to the above: 


For a stock, 


$6; for %-inch, $3; for %-inch, 





F. O. B. MILL SALES PRICES OF SOUTHERN AND APPALACHIAN HARDWOODS 


Following are ranges of prices on southern and Appalachian hardwoods reported during the period ended Feb. 9, f. 0 














. b. mill basis: 


SOUTHERN TUPELO MIXED OAK — BEECH APPALACHIAN POPLAR MIXED OAK 
HARDWOO Quartered No. 3-A No. 3 com. 
RED = 4/4 13.50@ 20.00 8/4 41.25 HARDWOODS No Tor 4/4 17.50@ 20.50 
Quartered 8/4 46.50 5/4 17.75@ 19.75|No. 1 & sel. WHITE OAK 4/4 38.00 |No. 3-B — 
s No. 1 & sel. No. 3 com. 8/4 31.25 Quartered No. 1 com. g of. : 15.¢ 
6/4 59.50} 8/4 36.50] 4/4 11.00|No, 2 com. s 4/4 38.00 39.50/000 TORMY 36.00 
x o/ 62.75] nag Plain 5/4 7.75 | gq 91.95| 4/4 104.00] ag Plain 6/4 48.00 
0. 1 & sel. " 4/4 33.50 Sd. wormy i 5/4 118.25 4/4 84.00 HARD MAPLE 
8/4 44.75@ 45.00 4/4 20.25 6/4 114.50 
5/4 33.00 14 SE OR@® 99 HICKORY 5/4 89.00 |FAS 
Plain 6/4 39.00] °/4 25.25@ 29.00) 1, Plain No. 1 & sel 4/4 53.50@ 60.00 
ae 58.7 No. 1 & sel , 6/4 62.75 FAS /4 41.75 5/4 64.50 
8/4 60.50| 4/4 21.50@ 26.75 = ie ee al el 4/4 81.50] 5/4 44.25@ 54.25] 8/4 72.25@ 72.50 
eo! ° 5/4 . 5.00 s . . = oO. com oO. sel, 
—Laot .. 6/4 3Loolras 6/4 42.75 |No- i & Set@ s2.75| 4/4 36.50) 4/4 37.50@ 42.50 
4/4 37.00 / . 8/4 42.00@ 47.25 / fom 268 5/4 41.00 8 / 50.25 50.50 
6/4 42.00|No. 2 com 4/4 61.75 5/4 56.00@ 59.00 / 8/4 50.25@ 50.5 
: ‘ -|No. 1 & sel 6/4 60.00@ 63.00 |NO-, 2-A No. 2 com, 
a F com. ki %.4- 14.5 G4 gg.99| COTTONWOOD 8/4 69.00@ 71.75 ys 29-50) 4/4 24.25@ 27.50 
o/ al, » a bonny ~ . . / e .5¢ 
, ‘ea — 13.00 8/4 35.50|Box bds. 9-12” ot | com. 32.50}. 6/4 29.00 8, ‘ scmeny ; 
SAP GUM “No, 2-A 4/4 38.50| PAS wormy ‘e" |No. 2-B FAS 
No. 1 & sel. lain CHESTNUT 5/4 50.00@ 59.00|No. 3 com No. 1 & sel. 
8/4 41.75|PAS ASH 6/4 : 59.00| 4/4 20.00} 8/4 35.50@ 41.50 
Plain FAS Plain 8/4 65.00} 5/4 17.50|No. 2 com. 
PAS 13” & War. 4/4 67.50@ 71.00)" “474 46.00@ 53.00|FAS we 1 com. & btr. ASH 8/4 20.00@ 20.50 
5/4 50.75|No. 1 & sel. 5/4 54.00@ 57.50 4/4 64.50 ° (WHND) FAS es CHESTNUT 
FAS 4/4 41.25@ 47.50 8/4 67.25 6/4 71.50 8/4 25 4/4 49.50INo. 1 & sel. 
4/4 41.50] 5/4 44.25|No. 1 & sel. Sd. wormy No. 1 & sel. 4/4 45.50 
5/4 40.50|No. 2 com 4/4 34.00@ 38.00 WILLOW 4/4 38.00] 4/4 31.00@ 34.75|No. 2 com. 
6/4 41.00) 14 : og.95| 5/4 45.00 |FAS Pp 6/4 48.00] 5/4 45.00) 4/4 14.50 
No. 1 & sel a, “5.49) 974 43.50@ 47.25) 4/4 42.50) 874 58.00] 6/4 45.00@ 47.50|No. 3 com. 
Ii P 2 FG 6/4 37.50 No. 2 com. 4/4 11.50@ 17.50 
4/4 33.50 No. 2 com. RED OAK 
4 RED OAK 4/4 16.00@ 23.00|No. 1 & sel. Plain 20.50)No. 1 Boxing 
No. 2 com. Plain , —— / 24.5 2 SOFT MAPLE 20.00 
4/4 12.50 4/4 24.50@ 25.00/FAS . 
was 4/4 68.00| FAS Sd. wormy 
No. 3 com. 4/4 54.25 SOFT MAPLE MAGNOLIA 8/4 90.50 4/4 55.25 4/4 25.50 
4/4 6.50] 6/4 53.75@ 63.75|FAS FAS No.1 &sel 8/4 71.25] 5/4 27.50 
No. 1 & sel. 5/4 45.25 52 4 45.00|No. 1 & sel. 6/4 27.50@ 29.00 
BLACK GUM . : onn| 6/4 45.25| 4/4 52.00 |ro 2 com 4/4 38.50|No, 2 & sd. wormy 
Quartered 1, ae Seca) 8/4 46.50| 8/4 56.25 4 50| 5/4 41.25@ 43.00] 8/4 22.25 
ry 8/4 57.78 |NO. 1 & sel. No. 1 & sel. CHERRY 6/4 43.25 BASSWOOD 
aati 5/4 35.25] 4/4 35.75 |PAS BIRCH FAS 
No. 1 & sel. No. 2 com. 6/4 35.25 |No. 2 com. 5/4 127.50|No. 1 & sel. 4/4 52.25 
4/4 26.75| 5/4 26.25@ 28.75] 8/4 36.501 4/4 16.50] 6/4 120.00| 4/4 39.001 5/4 56.50 








60 
NORTHERN HARDWOODS 


Following are minimum prices f. o. b. Wau- 


sau, Wis., on northern hardwoods, as estab- 
lished by the Lumber Code Authority: 

No.1 No.2 No.3 
AsH— FAS SEL Com Com Com 
De ssseeenes 50.00 40.00 32.00 24.00 18.00 
De “ecneneen 55.00 45.00 35.00 26.00 20.00 
So arr are= 60.00 50.00 40.00 30.00 20.00 
Bre sectacese 65.00 55.00 43.00 32.00 20.00 
Basswoop 
re ssencena 60.00 50.00 37.00 28.00 20.00 
ee adwnaude 63.00 53.00 40.00 30.00 22.00 
Gre. wennaaus 68.00 58.00 42.00 30.00 22.00 
ee secnecwes 75.00 65.00 50.00 32.00 22.00 
, eer 90.00 80.00 65.00 45.00 cee 
ek eerrnnaes 95.00 85.00 70.00 50.00 


Key stock, 4/4, No. 1 and better, $65; or on 
grade, FAS, $75; No. 1, $55; 5/4, No. 1 and 
better, $70; or on grades, FAS, $80; No. 1, $60. 


No. 1 No. 2 No. 3 
BIRCH FAS Sel Com Com Com 
| See 60.00 45.00 37.00 28.00 18.00 
S. SRA 65.00 50.00 40.00 30.00 19.00 
eae 70.00 55.00 45.00 35.00 20.00 
Se 75.00 65.00 55.00 40.00 20.00 
| er 95.00 80.00 70.00 50.00 1x4” 
eee 105.00 90.00 75.00 55.00 1x6” 
tS en 150.00 135.00 115.00 1x4” A.L. 
|, we 51.00 41.00 28.00 22.00 1x4” A.L. 
J ees 53.00 43.00 30.00 23.00 
No.1Com No. 2 No. 3 
Sorr ELM FAS & Sel Com Com 
re ” cndwhaed 45.00 30.00 24.00 19.00 
oe -ncedewan 50.00 35.00 26.00 20.00 
ae. «eseceen 50.00 35.00 26.00 21.00 
S76 covcoses Bee 40.00 28.00 21.00 
re «eeaneses 65.00 45.00 30.00 eee 
Tre «xaucees 75.00 55.00 35.00 
4/4 (Narrow) No. 2&Btr.—-$30.00. 
No. 1 No. 2 No. 3 
Rock ELM FAS Com Com Com 
, Ser 65.00 40.00 21.00 16.00 
Sarr 70.00 45.00 23.00 18.00 
OPE cecveceens 75.00 50.00 23.00 19.00 
| are 80.00 70.00 28.00 21.00 
Pre ban aene ee 90.00 80.00 50.00 eae 
Eee évcacnene 100.00 90.00 55.00 30.00 
No.1 No.2 No.3 
Sorr MAPLE FAS Sel Com Com Com 
SFG svnceens 55.00 45.00 32.00 23.00 18.00 
Bre. avecaven 60.00 45.00 38.00 25.00 19.00 
TO sémadaws 65.00 50.00 43.00 30.00 20.00 
_, eer 70.00 55.00 48.00 30.00 20.00 
TIARD No.1 No. 2 No.3 No.3 
MapLe FAS Sel Com Com Com Sound 
4/4 60.00 45.0 40.00 27.00 16.00 18.00 
5/4 65.00 50.0 40.00 32.00 17.00 23.00 
6/4 70.00 55.00 45.00 32.00 17.00 23.00 
8/4 75.00 60.00 50.00 32.00 18.00 25.00 
9/4 90.00 75.00 60.00 35.00 1x4” #3 $16.00 
10/4 90.00 75.00 60.00 35.00 
12/4 110.00 95.00 75.00 40.00 
16/4 150.00 135.00 105.00 


Kiun Dryrna CHarces — 5/8, 3/4 & 4/4, 
5/4&6/4, $7; 8/4. $8; 10/4, $12; 12/4, $ 
basswood, $1 per M less. 


WEIGHTS PER THOUSAND ON AIR Driep STOCK 
—Hard maple, oak, rock elm and birch, 4,000; 
soft maple, 3,600; soft elm and ash, 2,200; bass- 
wood, 2,500; kiln dried stock, 500 pounds less. 


If inspection is after KD add 5% to price. 


For delivered prices, use the freight and mill- 
work additions shown in Broughton List; except, 
figure maple on birch basis. 


MAPLE FLOORING 


Michigan and Wisconsin flooring mills re- 
port the following prices realized, f.o.b. floor- 
ing mill basis, during the week ended Feb. 10: 


First Second Third 
SRT Serwesdcaxes $63.99 $53.01 $38.54 


Will Use Lumber Products 


Tacoma, WAsH., Feb. 10.—Use of Tacoma 
lumber products in the administration and head- 
quarters building and in the bachelor officers’ 
quarters about to be constructed at Fort Lewis, 
just south of here, has been authorized through 
a change in building specifications by the quar- 
termaster general at Washington, D. C., it has 
just been announced here. The two buildings 
will cost more than $170,000 and contracts for 
their construction have just been awarded by 
the War department. As a result of efforts of 
Congressman Wesley Lloyd and Tacoma lum- 
bermen, the specifications for the buildings have 
been changed to provide for use of fir on doors 
and edged grain fir, spruce or cedar for trim 
and door frames. Tacoma lumbermen have 
waged a determined fight to obtain changes in 
specifications of the Fort Lewis buildings to 
permit greater use of lumber. 


$6; 
15 








AMERICAN LUMBERMAN 


Soviet Revamps Forest Industries 


[By Francis M. Mansfield, Paris, France] 


Investigators of the League of Nations affil- 
iate, the International Labor Office, have filed 
at Geneva the new working code for forest 
workers to be applied throughout the something 
like a billion acres of remunerative Russian for- 
est lands. We may call it a Code, since the 
decree signed a little while ago is being applied 
contemporaneously with the NRA codes in the 
United States. 

The decree defines the conditions of work for 
persons employed in forestry and forest indus- 
tries, and as such has a considerable bearing on 
the export of Soviet lumber, semi-finished and 
finished wood products, which have engendered 
such contentious discussion during the past few 
years, 


Exports Greater Than North American 


Activity in the timber industry of Soviet 
Russia in 1931, as compared with 1925—which 
is given a coefficient of 75 by the League’s eco- 
nomic statisticians—was 214. This was, how- 
ever, a falling off of 60 points from the banner 
year of 1930. 

Exports of sawn softwood in 1925 formed 
6.6 percent of the world total of 100, according 
to the Thorster Streyffert Stockholm Index. 
In 1929 this had increased to 10.7 percent and 
in 1931 to 19.1 percent, the latter but 2 points 
behind the entire export of the North American 
continent, and 7 points more than the export 
from the United States alone. No other Euro- 
pean country reached this figure, though Fin- 
land registered 14.8 percent and Sweden 14.1 
percent. 

In Moscow roubles of 51.417 cents each, these 
exports of lumber alone rose in value from 
35,735,000 roubles in 1929, to 78,000,000 roubles 
in 1931, with figures for “articles fashioned of 
wood” rising from 58,000,000 roubles to 100,- 
800,000 roubles. After all, considering the im- 
portance of the subject, it is significant to note 
that as far back as 1907, under the old Tzarist 
regime, Russian exports of timber and wood 
products from European Russia were valued at 
about what they were in 1929. 

The new Soviet Russia code covers forestry 
labor engaged in the “preparation, transport and 
rafting branches, re-forestation, preservation 
and improvement of forest lands, production of 
charcoal, tar, resins and all accessory and sub- 
sidiary work.” 

The higher, more skilled, workers—sawmill 
operatives, those engaged in the manufacture of 
wood articles, cellulose, tanning materials, etc., 
are not covered by the code, which, however, 
does include those engaged in the rough work 
of turning out railway ties and pit props. 

There are permanent and seasonal workers, 
the former being those whose work is laid out 
in the same forest undertaking (logging, etc.) 
for at least eight months, as well as those 
working with fixed machinery. With few ex- 
ceptions, all others are considered seasonal 
workers. 

Permanent and seasonal workers and _ sal- 
aried employees have a maximum eight hour 
day, with permissible overtime paid for at pre- 
arranged rates. Wages are paid directly to 
the worker, not through any agency or third 
party contractor. Compensation is due work- 
ers for the wear and tear of tools belonging to 
them. Women with small children, and young 
workers from 14 to 16 years of age, do only 
light work. 

The Soviet Commissariat of Labor, in agree- 
ment with the Central Committee of the Forest 
& Logging Workers’ Union, confirms and con- 
trols all operations. 


Quarters, Food, Medical Care Provided 


Accommodation is provided for all perma- 
nent and seasonal workers. Those laboring in 
the forest are provided with living quarters not 
more than 3.6 miles distant. Baths are pro- 
vided, accessible to all workers. Food and per- 
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sonal wants are met by government canteens 
provisioned by a central supply system, and lo. 
cal truck-gardens. 

The management supplies medical and edy- 
cational facilities; and first aid, medicinal ang 
hospital services are assured. 

Permanent workers’ contracts indicate the 
tasks required during the period of engagement, 
The management pays traveling expenses, the 
cost of the transport of the belongings of the 
workers, and the average daily wage during 
the traveling period both for workers and sal- 
aried employees, where for reasons of economic 
production there is temporary transferance for 
a period not exceeding three months to other 
work connected with the same undertaking. 
This clause does not apply to loggers. 


Four Months Holidays in Three Years 


A month’s holiday accrues after eleven 
months’ work, and a supplementary month js 
granted every three years. Permanent work- 
ers and salaried employees’ families are as far 
as possible employed in the same undertakings, 
and supplied with food and other needs at the 
expense of the general fund for industrial and 
forestry undertakings. Their children have 
priority in admission to apprenticeship schools 
for training special workers in forest industries, 
In places where timber is trimmed, workers are 
given shavings, trimmings and fallen forest 
branches for heating purposes free, but heavier 
firewood is charged for at cost price. 


Seasonal Workers Treated Differently 


Seasonal workers take individual contracts 
for a specified period or for a specified volume 
of work, or for an unlimited period as the case 
may be. The management is permitted to 
transfer a worker if necessary from one task 
to another within the same undertaking. Re- 
muneration and mode of payment are set down 
in an “employment book,” which remains al- 
ways in the worker’s possession. 

Contracts for employment may be terminated 
before their normal date of expiration in case 
of limited contracts, and at any moment in case 
of contracts for an unlimited period—if the 
worker is incapable, or without good reason 
does not complete the task required, if prose- 
cuted for crime or put under arrest for more 
than ten days. 

The management pays the traveling expenses 
of seasonal workers who are transferred from 
one work place to another but seasonal workers 
are not entitled to an annual holiday nor to cash 
compensation for lack of holiday. 

The Social Insurance Council of the Soviet 
Union attached to the Commissariat of Labor 
decides to what extent seasonal workers may 
be covered by the social insurance system in 
vogue. 


Low Cost Means Stiff Competition 


Whether all this will change in any way the 
dire effects of cheap Russian forest products 
on world commerce in rough, semi-finished or 
highly finished forest products remains to be 
seen. 

What is not set forth is the rate of wage 
under which the output arrives on the market— 
cheap Russian labor in the first instance, cheap 
transport to tidewater, and cheap Russian ships 
to land it in England or America—all of these 
being elements which the American lumber in- 
dustry has a profound interest in. 

Both Finland and Sweden have suffered from 
the dumping of Russian timber. The rest of 
the civilized world has neglected no opportu- 
nity to condemn the Soviet administration for 
the horrors of the Russian lumber camps, and 
has proscribed their product where it is handled 
anywhere along the line by convict labor. With 
such a moral handicap, Soviet Russia has gone 
out after business in many markets only on the 
basis of low price. 
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HENRY B. TIBBITTS, 33, president of the 
Charles Darling Lumber Co., well known 
hardwood yard operator of Chicago, died at 
an Evanston hospital Feb. 5, of peritonitis 
that set in after an emergency operation for 
appendicitis. When he felt’ the pains, 
shortly after his return from a trip with his 


partner, Irwin F. Wolter, he thought he 
had ptomaine poisoning from a dish _ of 
mushrooms he had eaten, and treated him- 


self for that. When a doctor was called the 
real difficulty was discovered and an opera- 
tion was performed at once, but apparently 
it was too late. Mr. Tibbitts’ passing was a 
great shock to his many friends, for he was 
one of the most popular young men in the 
Chicago hardwood trade, active in the work 
of the Chicago Hardwood Yards Association 
and in other industry endeavors. The day 
the World’s Fair opened last May, practically 
every hardwood yard man in Chicago, and a 
lot of other lumbermen too, gathered at the 
Maisey & Dion offices to help celebrate the 
arrival of Mr. Tibbitts’ little daughter, who 
with her mother and another daughter sur- 
vive. Mr. Tibbitts had been in the Chicago 
lumber trade for ten years. He worked for 
Mr. Darling six years, and after the latter’s 
death Mr. Tibbitts and Mr. Wolter took over 
the business, which now Mr. Wolter will 
continue alone. 

SPENCER E. SLADE, 77, founder of the 
Slade Lumber Co., San Francisco, Calif., and 
recalled by West Coast lumbermen as being 
the original “big lumberman” of the Grays 
Harbor district with his mills at Aberdeen, 
Wash., died at his home in Palo Alto, Calif., 
Jan. 26, after two years’ illness that culmi- 
nated in a heart attack. He located in Aber- 
deen in 1885 and purchased a part interest 
in the old A. J. West mill, built two years 
before. The plant was operated for a time 
as the West & Slade Lumber Co. In 1886 
Mr. Slade went to San Francisco, where he 
founded a sales and distribution concern that 
covered a large area of California. In 1905 
Mr. West sold his interest in the West & 
Slade Lumber Co. in Aberdeen to Mr. Slade, 
who operated it until 1914, when it was dis- 
mantled. Mr. Slade was instrumental in in- 
teresting the Weatherwax family in Grays 
Harbor lumber development. While a Cali- 
fornia resident, he represented many Grays 
Harbor lumber mills in that territory and 
at one time was a stockholder in the FE. K. 
Wood Lumber Co. He was also interested 
in steamship lines. He is survived by his 
wife and by three sons. 


LORD BUTLER HILLARD, 73, president of 
the Wyoming Valley Lumber Co., West Pitts- 
ton, Pa., died suddenly Jan. 30 at his home, 
ofa heart attack. He had suffered an attack 
of the grippe, but had returned to his work 
that day. After graduating from Yale Uni- 
versity in 1883 Mr. Hillard practiced law for 
some time until failing health forced him 
out of that profession. He entered the lum- 
ber business then, but continued his active 
interest in civie and political affairs. He 
was Democratic county chairman in 1924. 
He was a member of the Luzerne County 
Prison Board and its president for more than 
twenty years. He was chairman of the board 
of the Orsterhout Library, and a director of 
the Home for Friendless Children. His widow 
and a sister survive. 


MRS. ANNA C. 


; GREELEY, 83, 
Col. W. B. Greeley, 


mother of 
secretary-manager of 
the West Coast Lumbermen’s Association, 
died Jan. 26 at Seattle, Wash., of natural 


causes attendant upon old age. Mrs. Greeley 


Was the widow of the Rev. Frank Norton 
Greeley, who died three years ago. Their 
home was in Los Angeles. Since her hus- 


band’s death Mrs. Greeley has made her home 
With her son, who is her only survivor. 
Colonel Greeley arrived in Seattle by plane 
from Washington in time to attend the 
funeral services for his mother Jan. 30. 

JONES, 75, 


ALBERT T. proprietor of a 


retail lumber yard in North Loup, Neb., for 
many years, died Jan. 19 at a hospital in 
Ord, after an operation for strangulated 
hernia. He had been in ill health for five 


years, after another operation, and surgery 
was resorted to a second time in an unsuc- 
cessful effort to restore his health. 


R. GLENN SERTEL, 32, vice-president of 
the A-One Building Material Co., Evansville, 
Ind.. was killed Feb. 3. His charred body 
was found in the ashes of his -home early 
Saturday morning. He and his wife had 
returned from an evening with friends and 
Shortly after they retired the house caught 
fre. Mrs. Sertel leaped from the burning 
building and escaped, but Mr. Sertel was 


trapped by the flames in his bedroom. The 
coroner found that Mr. Sertel’s neck had been 


broken and three cuts were found on his 
wrist; the coroner thought the Imberman 
may have been murdered. Mr. Sertel was 


well and favorably known among lumbermen 
of that region. 


JAKIBL, 29, 


STANLEY J. secretary and 
general manager of the Joseph M. Jakiel 
Lumber Co.. Buffalo, N. Y., died Jan. 29 at 


his home, after a brief illness of heart disease. 
After his graduation from P. N. A. College in 
Cambridge Springs, Pa., he entered the lum- 
ber business which his father had founded, 
and three years later took over the manage- 
ment of the business. He is survived by his 





parents, by his wife and son, and two 
brothers and a sister. 
CHARLES TAGUE, 26, Glenside, Pa., son 


of the late James B. Tague, wealthy lumber 
magnate, of Philadelphia, was killed, as was 
his companion, in an automobile accident 
Feb. 1, when the car in which they were 
riding crashed into another vehicle. Mr. 
Tague was associated with his brothers in 
the retail lumber business following his 
father’s death. He is survived by his 
mother, five brothers and four sisters. 


WALTER B. POPE, whose earlier business 
life was devoted to the lumber business in 
Boston, Mass., as a member of the retail 
firm of William Pope & Sons, died Feb. 5 at 
his home. Prior to his retirement this lum- 
ber business had been in the family through 
several generations. He is survived by his 
wife, two sisters and a brother Everett, the 
latter his former partner. 


FREDERICK FENWICK, manager of the 
Charles Nelson Co., Jumber wholesaler and 
exporter of San Francisco, Calif., died sud- 
denly Jan. 28, after a short illness, while 
on a business trip to Washington, D. C. A 
hurried airplane trip brought Mrs. Fenwick 
to his bedside before he died. Besides the 
widow he is survived by a son and daughter 
and three sisters. 


KARL RR. MILLER, 63, manager of the 
Southern Illinois Lumber Co.’s yard at West 
Salem, Ill, died Feb. 4, of pneumonia, after 
six months of ill health. He took an active 
part in the upbuilding of his community, and 
was prominent in the work of German Mo- 
ravian Church. His widow, one brother, a 
son and four daughters survive. 


T. W. ROSBOROUGH, JR., manager of the 
Caddo River Lumber Co.’s mill at Forester, 
Ark., was killed in a motor car accident 
Feb. 19 near Forester. He was a graduate 
of the Massachusetts Institute of Technology 
and was a director in the Caddo River Com- 
pany, of which his father, T. W. Rosborough, 
Sr., is general manager. 





FRANKLIN T. HILES, 82, pioneer Wiscon- 
sin lumberman and founder of the town of 
Hiles, died Feb. 6 at a Milwaukee hospi- 
tal. He had been a Milwaukee resident for 
more than forty years. Until his retire- 
ment he had extensive lumber interests, and 
was president of the Keith & Hiles Lumber 
Co., Crandon, Wis. 


DAVID BERNARD ALLEN, 35, assistant 
sales manager of the Kaul Lumber Co., Bir- 
mingham, Ala., died at a local hospital Feb. 
2 after a short illness. He was a native of 
Huntsville, Ala., and prior to his connection 
with the Kaul Lumber Co. was connected 
with the Lyle Lumber Co. at Huntsville. 


LAWRENCE DICKELMAN, 48, manager of 
the Dieckelman Manufacturing & Lumber Co., 
Forest, Ohio,, died Jan. 31 at his home, after 


three weeks’ illness of heart disease. He 
had been connected with the company for 
many years, and was well known for his 


civie activities. 


CHARLES MARKERT, 79, president of the 
Markert Manufacturing Co., Syracuse, N. Y., 
died Feb. 5 at his home, after a week's ill- 
ness. He took over the organization of which 
he was president about fifty-eight years ago, 
and continued in active charge until his final 
illness. 


BENJAMIN EMMONS, 63, of Brinkley, Ark., 
active vice president of the Monroe County 
Bank and former president and managér of 
the Brinkley Car Works, one of the largest 
lumber mills ever operated in eastern 


61 


Arkansas, died at his home Jan. 26, of pneu- 
monia. 


EVERETT KE. JOHNSON, 55, secretary of 
the W. W. Johnson Lumber Co., Minneapolis, 
Minn., and for many years active in the lum- 
ber industry in that city, died Jan. 31 at his 
home in Long Beach, Calif., where he had 
been ill six years. 

SAMUEL ELLIS PITNER, 69, secretary- 
treasurer of D. Rose & Co., Knoxville, 
Tenn., died Jan. 6 at his home, of an apo- 
plectic stroke. He had been with the com- 
pany since 1885, when he graduated from the 
United States Naval Academy at Annapolis. 


JOHN HENRY SCHOFIELD, 65, for thirty 
years a partner in the lumber manufacturing 
and wholesaling firm of Schofield Bros.. Phil- 
adelphia, Pa., died Jan, 31 in Orlando, Fla. 
The widow, two sons, a daughter and two 
brothers survive. 


MRS. GEORGE E. DUPER, 74, died 
at her home in Somerville, Mass. 
survived by her husband, a veteran Massa- 
chusetts lumber inspector and nationally 
known timberland cruiser, and by two 
daughters. 


Feb. 1 
She is 


JOSEPH D. FAWCETT, 83, president of 
J. D. Fawcett & Sons, Chester, Pa., died in 
Baltimore, Md., last week of a heart attack. 
He had been in the retail lumber business 
since 1899. His two sons will continue the 
business. 





JOHN E. PATTON, 68, of Swannanoa, N. C., 
sawmill operator in North Carolina for 35 
years,, died at his home on Feb. 1 after a 
heart attack. His widow and two daughters 
survive. 


PAUL KING, manager Belleville Lumber 
Co., Belleville, Kan., died Feb. 11. The yard 
is owned by the Midwest Lumber Co., Man- 
kota, Kan. 





Free Schools for Lumber 


Graders 


New Oreans, La., Feb. 12.—Free schools 
for the instruction of lumber graders in North 
Mississippi are being conducted in several towns 
throughout District 11, Southern Pine Division, 
under auspices of the Southern Pine Associa- 
tion. 


The date is fast approaching, said Secre- 
tary-manager H. C. Berckes, when every 
piece of Southern pine lumber sold or shipped 
will have to be stamped with the official 
grade mark of the Southern Pine Association. 
This is a part of the Lumber Code regula- 
tions and is expected to become a general 
practice in the next few weeks. 

Mills desiring to make shipment after this 
provision of the Code has been made general 
will be put to considerable inconvenience and 
expense if they are not ready and qualified 
to meet the requirements. Before the South- 
ern Pine Association will furnish the official 
copyrighted stamps and license the mill must 
have in their employ at least one grader who 
has been qualified by standing at least three 
tests or examinations under an Association 
inspector and averaged not less than 95 per- 
cent on grade. 

In order to prepare the graders of District 
No. 11, S. R. Stevens, district inspector, is 
holding four schools for instruction of grad- 
ers. There will be no tests or examination 
to determine the proficiency of the graders 
at these schools. The rules will be studied 
and discussed and a practical demonstration 
of the application of the grading rules to 
different sizes, kinds, and types of pieces will 
be made. 

Tt is hoped that every planing mill in the 
11th District will have a grader attending 
one of these schools, and as many of the 
owners themselves as possible are urged to 
attend. 


Following is a schedule of the schools yet to 
be held. Each will open at 10 o'clock in the 
morning. 

GRENADA, Feb. 17, D. L. Fair Lumber Co. 
sponsor (Area composed of Yalobusha, Talla- 
hatchie, Grenada, Carroll, Holmes, Leflore and 
Montgomery counties). 

LOUISVILLE, Feb. 24, D. L. Fair Lumber Co. 
sponsor (Area composed of Winston, Oktib- 
beha, Noxubee, Attalla, Choctaw, and 
Lowndes counties). 
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Automatic Controllers 
Temperature Recorders 
Testing Scales—Ovens 
Elec. Moisture Meters 
Lumber Lifts—Trucks 
Transfer Cars—Rails 
Door Carriers—Doors 
Fans—Motors—Steel 
Headers—Fittings 
Traps—Pumps—Pipe 
Valves—Gauges, etc. 


If it’s a kiln or for 
a kiln, we have it. 


The National Dry Kiln Co. 
437 West Georgia St. 
Indianapolis Indiana 




















LINDSEY 
Wagons 


to do 
the job cheaper 
and better for 
the practical log- 
ger. 


continue 





For snaking and 

bunching use 

our Self-Loading 
Skidders. 












LINDSEY 


Sole Manufacturers 


WAGON CO. 
LAUREL, MISS. 









































































$110 


J.H. MINE R, 




















Meridian, Miss. 




















Business Changes 


ARKANSAS, Pine Bluff—Smith-King Lumber 
Co., which recently purchased the mill and lumber 
yard of the Arkmo Lumber Co., has been suc- 
ceeded by the Pine Bluff Mill & Lumber Co., a new 
corporation. 

CALIFORNIA. 
ing Mill Co. 


Canoga Park—Owensmouth Plan- 
changed name to Canoga Planing Mill. 


IDAHO. Burke—Hurtubuise & Vose succeeded 
by L. L. Vose, 

Post Falls—Western Pine Manufacturing Co. 
(Ltd.) succeeded by Post Falls Lumber & Manu- 


facturing Co 
ILLIN IOI. Evanston 

terial Co. changed 

Material Co. 
Waukegan—Leo 


Building Ma- 
Evanston Fuel & 


Evanston 
name to 
Lumber Co 


Sackman changed 


name to Sackman Lumber & Coal Co. 

IOWA. Sioux City—Loonan Lumber Co. suc- 
ceeded by James W, Smith (trade name), 122 West 
7th Street. 

LOUISIANA Abbeville—P. U. Broussard suc- 


ceeded by Oris Broussard. 
MINNESOTA. Wadena Guest Lumber’ Co. 
changed name to Wadena Lumber & Fuel Co. 
MONTANA. Williams 
succeeded by Pulver & 
proprietor. 
NEW YORK. 


Yard 
Pulver, 


Farmers Supply 
Pulver; Mrs. H. L. 


Albion—W. E. 
succeeded by Colburn Lumber Co.; 
burn, proprietor. 
Brooklyn—Bennett 
Floyd M.) Bennett now proprietor. 
Brooklyn—Kelly Lumber Co. (Inc.) sold branch 
yard to Martin Cowan and J. Coleman Allen. 
NORTH CAROLINA. Clarkton—G. W. Hester 
& Co. changed name to Hester Timbers Co. 
OHIO. Conneaut—Stow Lumber & Coal Co. 
ceeded by Lake Shore Lumber & Coal Co. 
Dayton-—Gebhart-Wuichet Lumber Co. assets sold 


Colburn, Estate, 
Claribel Col- 


Bros.: Florence M. (Mrs. 


suc- 


to Frank Wuichet, under whose control the com 
pany will continue 
Mantua—Mantua Lumber Co. succeeded by John 


Laning. 
Milford — 
Riehle Co. (Inc. 
Oxford- A at Valley 
Joseph Wespiser, jr. 
Painesville, Perry and Willoughby 


Planing Mill succeeded by R. R. 
Lumber Co. succeeded by 


Stow Lumber 


& Coal Co. succeeded by Lake Shore Lumber & 
Coal Co. (Ine.). 
OKLAHOMA Enid—Home Lumber Co. suc- 


ceeded by Athey Lumber Co 

PENNSYLVANIA. Erie, Harbor Creek and 
Northeast—Stow Lumber & Coal Co. taken over 
by Lake Shore Lumber & Coal Co 


TENNESSEE. Memphis—Shelby Hardwood Lum- 
ber Co. merged into Woodruff-Bennett Lumber Co.; 
commission. 


Springfield—Pike & Woolford now Springfield 
Lumber Co, 
TEXAS Fort Worth—Stonewall Jackson Lum- 


ber Co 
(Ine.). 
WEST VIRGINIA Lumberport 
Lumber Co, succeeded by Straight Lumber Co. 
Moorefield—-M. A. Bean Veneer Co. succeeded by 
Thompson Mahogany Co.; veneer manufacturers. 
WISCONSIN Galesville—Gateway Lumber Co, 
old its interests here to Maxwell-Davis Co. 


changing name to North Main Lumber Co, 


Lumberport 


Madison—Young & Co. changed name to Amite 
(fo. (Ine.). 
. 
Incorporations 
ARKANSAS. Norman—Biggs Stave Co.; $6,000. 
Incorporators: H. W. Biggs, Hot Springs, Philan- 


der Cobb, 
Kk. Bryant, 


Cove; and lL. M. 
of Clarksville. 


Charles H. and Leslie 


Pine Bluff—Pine Bluff Mill & Lumber Co.; 
$7,000. Incorporators: Will C. and Leonora Smith 
and James and Mary E. Forrest. 


CALIFORNIA. Los Angeles 3etts-Sine Lumber 
('o.; $50,000 Incorporators: W. F. Betts, Los 
Angeles; Helen A. Sine, Culver City, and Martin J. 
titurke, Ios Angeles. 

FLORIDA. Fort Myers—Pollock Lumber 
ply Co D. c., V. BE. and D. M. Pollock, 

INDIANA. Martinsville—Hoosier Wood Products 
Corporation. Will manufacture furniture and other 
wood products. Incorporators: George C. Walters, 
690 South Main St.; Robert Sears, John Weise- 
nauer, William H. Sears and Esther D. Bray. 

KENTUCKY. Barbourville—Kentucky Casket 
Co.: $35,000 Incorporators: George M. Jackson, 
>. G. Jackson and L. A. Gregory. 

MAINE. Bangor—W. F. Robinson (Inc.). Wil- 
liam F. Robinson, 15 State St., will be president 
and treasurer and Mary G. Robinson, assistant 
treasurer. Will deal in lumber products of all 
kinds, especially hardwood for furniture and allied 
trades. 

MASSACHUSETTS. 


& Sup- 
directors, 


Boston—Grover Nickerson 


Co. (Inc.) Sidney Mazer, 67 Elm Hill Ave., an 
incorporator, 
NEW YORK. Brooklyn—Sound Beach Lumber 


Co.; $5,000. Gilbert A. 
N. Y., an incorporator. 
NORTH CAROLINA, 


Cameron, Rocky Point, 


Asheville—Carolina TBuild- 


THE BUSINESS RECORD 


ing Material Co.; $50,000. Incorporators 
Tyler, Miles Building; Minnie H. Tyler and Jems 
S. Howell, of Asheville. 

Murphy—Appalachian Veneer Co.; manufacturers 
of veneers. 

Statesville—Statesville Plywood & Veneer Gp, 
$150,000. J. G, Shelton, president and treasurer: 
P. D. Kennedy, vice president and assistant gales 
manager; O. McCoy, superintendent; E 


Shelton, sales manager. Will take over plant of 
the Kennedy Plywood Co. 
Valdese—Art Wood Carving Co. (Inc.); $100,000, 


Will manufacture and sell all kinds of furniture 
and novelties. Incorporators: C. G. Pope, J. p, 
Rostan, Earl B, Starcey 

OREGON. Sustinné - Howard 
$10,000. C. F. Howard, 1391 
porator. 


Lumber (o,: 
Tabor Court, an incor. 


TEXAS. Dallas—House Wrecking & Lumber Co.; 
$1,000. Mattie A. Leslie, of Rock Lodge; H,. 17, 
Leslie, and M. D. Solomon, incorporators. 

Gladewater—Phillips Hardware & Lumber (Co,; 


$15,000. Incorporators; B, F. 
lips and Mrs. Belle Phillips. 


Phillips, L. B, Phil- 


Stafford—Stafford Lumber Co.; $2,400. Incorpo- 
rators: James C. Thompson, Hill P. White, Her. 
bert Tatar. 


WASHINGTON. 
Co.; $10,000. Cc. L. 


Chehalis—Coal Creek 


Shingle 
Brown interested. 


Port Angeles—Rustic Cedar Products (Co,; 
$25,000. M. J. Schmitt interested. 

Seattle—Straits Lumber & Timber Co.; $2,500, 
Incorporators: Glenn A. Brooke, 522 Howe; Hester 
Brooks and Frank D. James, jr. 

Seattle—Woodyards (Inc.) $5,000. Ed ward 
Shannon interested. 

New Ventures 
CAITAFORNIA. Los Angeles—If. & H. Lumber 


Co., 11210 5S. 
Harshman, 
Torrance 
Ave.; retail. 
KANSAS. Chase 
OKLAHOMA. 


Vermont Ave.;_ retail. 
manager. 

Montgomery Lumber Co., 1752 Border 
Ward W. Montgomery in charge. 


Producers Lumber Co. 


William 


Fairfax—-Three new lumber yards, 
all of them specializing in oil fleld timber, have 
located here recently; Tulsa Rig & Reel Co.; Pro- 
ducers Lumber Co., and Acme Lumber Co. 

OREGON, Portland—H. A. Ness has engaged in 
woodworking business at 1633 Hawthorne 

TENNESSEE. Springfield—-Golden-Strange Man- 
ufacturing Co.; makers of breakfast room suites, 
tables, juvenile furniture, cedar novelty furniture 
ete, Also carry complete line of millwork and 
supplies. Frank Golden and C. A. Strange are 
members of the company. 


Casualties 


Florence—Richardson Planing Mill 
loss $15,000, not covered by in- 


ALABAMA 
destroyed by fire; 
surance, 

NORTH CAROLINA. Wilson—Williams Lumber 
Co. suffered fire damage estimated at $40,000, about 
half covered by insurance, to its building stock, 
and woodworking machinery. 


. . 
New Mills and Equipment 
CALIFORNIA. 
which Curt F. Setzer is owner, 
sawmill here. 
IDAHO Lewiston 


Sacramento—Setzer Box Co., of 
plans building a 


-Lewiston Box Co. has been 
incorporated by W. J. Merrigan and J. V. Joanis, 
to manufacture crating, boxes and lumber special- 
ties. The new firm will work in conjunction with 
Potlatch Forest (Inc.). Installation of machinery 
is to begin at once and it is expected production 
will start about April 1. 

OREGON. The Dalles—Forest Products Co. will 
make improvements to cost about $50,000. 





St. Lak Mo. 


(Continued from Page 53) 


ness, which will probably increase as the 
spring advances. Railroad bridge material, 
which carries heart specifications, is com- 


manding quite a little premium over cost- 
protection prices. 

West Coast representatives report in- 
creased buying on the part of retail yard 
operators, and also by railroads. There is 4 
large timber schedule for river work up for 
bids, and it is to be placed within ten days. 


Hardwood representatives are feeling en- 
couraged over the increase in demand from 
both the furniture manufacturers and auto- 
mobile body builders, with the inquiries 
from vailroads likewise increasing appre~- 
ciably for both track and car materials. Mat- 
tress lumber for river work continues to be 
in demand, and in this particular territory 


hardwood mattress material can usually be 
purchased more cheaply than either southern 
Sales of oak flooring are re- 
below normal, 


pine or fir. 
ported to be far 





























































